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Thi Marriage Feast 



J ONAS and Frida were to be married at fiJUr o’clock in 
the afternoon, and the guests were begimlfng to collect 
at the little house on the Qutekirts of the village ,by the 
railway where the^tremon^ was to take place. Ponies and 
traps came from^e surrounding countryside, where one or 
two distant relatives of Frida Uved-ajonas hadn’t any— 
and thcic vvere also several people (tom the village itself. It 
seemed they would be atA>ut fifteen, all told. 

It was a lovSy da^ and the men were outside, strolling 
in the little garden, shaking hands with each other, stand> ' 
ing talking! taking a turn aj^un^ the hous^ as thougj^ 
th%y were looking it over. On the eaSt gable was a faded 
sign over a smjdl (Joorway: 

* Frida JohaSisson 
*H»berd;i|}her 

Hm. Well, w^, s<5 Frida was getting oflf todhy. Aha. That 
was all they said, btit their tone implied a lot. 

Hm, it was a«funny thing Ibout thi^edding, but there 
would bdj^e usual fo^d and drink an^ay, and they might 
just as well be tjiere,^ 8 eiiing they’were invited. So they 
thought about going in. 

The bridegroom was st&nding on th^ steps. He was a 
thick-set, insignificant little m^, with a fair, drooping 
moustache and a con&nual happy smile—^he was always 
smiling. He haV clear, kind^ almosipgrateful eyes, and he 
blinked a l8t, sdmolt'as though to k«ep out df the way. He 
was apt to hold his head ra^r on one side, as if he wera 
listeningj^ He h&d a very pleasing appearance, be--bad 
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indeed. His real name was^ona/feaqiuelsson; but he was 
usually called Jonas (Jate, owing to Mis habit of always 
hanging about down by the level-cmssing gate in liis 
yomnger dj^s, in case anyone t)fF the train wanted a hand 
with the luggage. It had thus been ^uite some time before 
he had turned his hand to any steady job, but he had%een 
porter at the hotel for a long time now, so his standing 
down by thd level-crossing gate was all in order. It was his 
profession. AS to that, of course, he was going to marfy^ 
Frida, foday, so it was haftier»now to ^y what he was, or 
thought of being: whether he^would help her in the shop 
if need be, or even give up work altogether. There was no 
telling what Fjdda’s plans were, or how much she had been 
able to scrape together. No one hzjfl any idea. Maybe it was 
quite a tidy sum. But she might ^ust as well let him stay on 
down there, it suited him somehoy. He wasn’t a particularly 
go-ahead chap. ^ 

The relajives didn’t rerjily like the idea of FUda’s going 
and get^ng mjrriecf in this way, and it wasn’t surprising. 
Not that they cared wlfcit she let herself ih for—^that was 
her lookout. But there wa^no need to go and get married at 
her age; it was,^mnecessary, the^ ♦bought. And she liad 
always be*n one to save a iJit—not that th^ knew anything 
about that, it'was nothing to do with them. But now that 
she was going to at last, she might’Khve chosen someone 
other than Jonas. Not that there werftsomany to choose 
from, of course. However, Frida was^one thei^ after all, 
and came of quite goo& family, so it did,seem strange that 
she could put up with him. Well, well, that was her busi¬ 
ness; she wante<J it that way*, well and good. He was 
certainly a nice, good-iftilured sort of chap, that he was. 
No one could say he wasn’t. 

Jonas was standing on th? porch receftdng the guests 
and locking hround tobligingly as tUbugh wondering if 
there were something he ^uld^carry. And if someone 
arri.'o^ with a coat that he had haS on in the gi^j or with 
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anything at all, he wjs delighted to help carry it in. It wai 
something he coulct do, and on a day like this a man is oi^y 
toA glad to show wat he is capable of. It was wove once 
all the guests had arrived, fSr no one spoke to Jiim andPhe 
just stood there, still shilling, with his arms hanging beside 
his new black suit, which Frida had had made for the 
occcision. He had nothing in particular to do, but as usual 
he looked contented all the same. 

.•It was Better after a while when it was time for coffee and 
he could find cha^ for e^rfflne and beamingly, invite 
them to sit up to tnS table.^He said nothing; he preferred 
only to speak wh^n he had to. He did think of zisking them 
to be sure and have more buhs and <fekes, but he thought 
better of it;*they were Fiida’s, after all. The guests helped 
themselves, all the same, ind over their^second cups began 
talking and feeGng inore ^t home. Jonas was delighted; he 
stood beside the mantelpiece with h^ cup of coffee, listen¬ 
ing to all that was said with t^;»most heartfe4 good-wilt 
ran out into the kitchen to fill up the cof^^e-pot, handed 
round the sugai* to the women af the tables by the window, 
an(^ generally madt himself uihful. Of course, it wasn’t 
usua^for the bridegro^fnf to do the waiting^like that, but he 
► probably didn’t know, '/hey smiled at him i^4heir own 
way, and he gave fliem his sweet smile in retilrn. IJiey may 
have thought he waJ father silly with that smile of his, but 
one couldn’t say that, becauSe it was Both wise and kind. 
It was jus\ that he ne\yr stopped smiliilg. Well, that was his 
way. He was thi^iking^ now how well it was all going—it 
was too, there wasn’t a hitch. 

Up in the attic Frida tvas sitting bging dressed as a 
bride. Agnes Karlssom her best^nend as they say, was 
pinching Frida’s thin hair around the tongs so that there 
was a smell ofTi^urning riglft out through the window. It 
was the first; tifiic FHda had had hef hair citrled, ^t then 
it was the thing to do. She ha/dly recognized herself as shcA 
looked iy the bureau mirror that she^had had mov^up. 
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She was not very like the oM Fri^a, ^hich was as it should 

b| on such a festive day. 

Ohj^'ust think of its being today! Today that she 4nd 
JoKas weri^to stand in front df the altar and be joined in 
matrimony forever and ever before their God. To think 
that that day was really here, and that it was to happen 
soon, in a little while. 

“I hope they have arranged the flowers properly down 
there, as I siid, beside the stools. Do you think fhey ha^j 
AgnesJ*’* 

“Oh yes, they’ll have done that alhnght.” 

“And do you think the wedding cake has arrived safely, 
the one with our inkials?’* * 

“Yes, it’s sure to have come. I^aw Klas arsiving with a 
cake box—^that was probably itf * 

“Supposing you were to go d^wn just to make sure?” 

“Good hfeavens, we must get this finished.” 

“Yes, o^ course, t^at’^j^ery important. Everything is 
important on a*day fike this; one must think of everythin|.” 

Oh, if only everything goes off all right, find it’s the kind 
of festival she has hoped for, that she has dreSmed about so 
much. If only'it^ all as the great Solemnity of the occasion 
demands* 

WhaUis thtre on earth greater thaif two people being 
made one, meeting before God to *have their compact 
sealed at the throndof the Et6mal One? Alas, there were no 
doubt many who rifcver gave a thought to •whfx kind of 
festival this really was* looked <in it as % gay party where 
they could dance and laugh. Which it was as well; of 
course, she herself weis so happy that she was dancing 
inside. No bride could be* happier than she, and none had 
more reason to be. No, none. 

And yet, in spite o6 everything, in spite^jf all this joy— 
it was nevertheless the solemnity she felt mosf of all. The 
^eat solemnity that lay ovS this day of theirs. What they 
weFoviow faced with was the most*momAitous thing that 
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could happen to he^ and Jonas. Their lives were to be 
united, they were to be made one,* their souls were to be 
joined together for lever. Neither of them would bft loneiy 
any more, neither sne nor Jdhas. How strange i^was, never 
to be lonely any more. She knew what it meant, she who 
had tfben alone ever since her parents died when she was a 
child. She had been made to know so well what it was, 
every day of her life. No, it is not good for man to live 
alvne. 

W.as it strange tljen, that,a>this glorious momejjt she 
wanted everything <o be as worthy and beautiful as 
possible? , 

“Take a look in the mirror and sae what you think,” 
Agnes Scid. • 

And Frida leaned forward and looked at her reflection, 
stroked her forehead, ’touched her unfamiliar hair. 

* 9 

How small and thin her face was; she looked like a girl 
with anaenaia. But her features .y*ere worn and^her cheeky 
wete sunken. The years had put their tftark on her, she had 
so many wrinklco; but it was all scttdelicate and fine, it all 
seemed to hav^ beeq carefully (k>ne. Even a scar on her 
neclt seemed small and»dflicate, like every^ng else about 
JifT. Only her eyes were l^rge, iflfinitely gentle tlod artless, 
and strangely wide open. Her mouth look^ like a thin 
line, as though she had been a very determined and enter¬ 
prising woman, but. that was*only because it was so thin 
and just 3 . 1 ^ pale as the rest. It was when she smiled that it 
became transformed. It extraorflinary; her whole face 
lit up at once. Also she had the nicest false teeth in the 
whole district; there were nfany who thoiight so if it came 
to that. They fitted so well. 

No, she was not beauliful. She never had been and now 
it was no longei^to be expected. But^there was something 
unusually pure about-her, as is^ofteii the way with seam¬ 
stresses and laundresses. She Clhd done sewing for many, 
years before settiifg up Her shop, and there, too, she akiuiys 
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•had to do with clean and delicate things. She was so well 
suited to them, which Is probably why she had taken to it. 
rier h^ds were quite white, since she had never had t(j^do 
an^^ rough^work, but she had*worked hard with them just 
the same; one could see that. 

“What about trying on the corbnet,” Agnes saifi, “so 
that we can see if the hair suits it? You say you want to 
have it.” 

“Yes, Agnes dear, do.” 

So,/kgnes fastened it oi.*to^the top of Frida's head with 
hairpins, a little coronet of myrtle wki^h Frida had woven 
so neatly out of a myrtle ^e had inherited from her 
mother, who had iieed it v/hen she was a bride. Three 
times it had died out,* but she ha^ taken cuttings, so it was 
the same tree really. The inside of the coronet was filled 
with white tulle, which billowed out in a’lovely veil. 

Frida stood up to see herself properly in the mirror. She 
jhad not y^t put on lier p^ticoat and dress, in order not to 
crease them, but hef drawers were snow white and trimmed 
with the finest lace in tlle*whole shop; the i/eil fell light and 
airy down her back, right* to her kneqg. She^as really very 
sweet standirig^there admiring ke^elf, so thoughtful* and 
happy. She looked at h€r reflection with dreamy eyjs^ 
seeing Ijerself for the first time as a bride. * 

“You’ve nothing on but your, drawers!” Agnes ex¬ 
claimed, and burst out laughing. 

She hadn’t, eith*‘. Frida smiled gently^ shejLealized it, 
then held the veil aside and caj;efufiy sat down again. 

Agnes thought the coronet was\oo dat on the head. 

“No, do you think so? I hadn’t thought of it. Yes, per¬ 
haps it’s not quite righfc” 

“Supposing we curled the hair S. bit more, so that it sits 
a little higher? But i4’s not scp easy to get k up any higher, 
you see.” 

“No, it’s so thin, isn’t ilSl’ 

iStci, that’s just the trouble, WA I’ll hiave a try.” 
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So Agnes very kindj^ started all over again; she took hair 
from the sides and got it up on top, although it wouldri^t 
rea^y reach, and then had the idea of putting the knot 
up there, too, for it didn’t*matter where it was, seeiftg 
that the veil would hi(k it anyway. She was gp kind and 
helpfiS. 

And during all this Frida sat there in a dream, which 
was not strange. . . . 

4he waf thinking of how she and Jonas haB met, how 
Aeir destinies had been linked lOgether, their steps guided 
forward to this great and glorious hour. They had been 
fond of each othef for a tong, long time, goodness knows 
how many years. It was a secret hanhony of their souls, 
witheuT .vord*, without tb^ir being aware of it themselves. 
It had not blossomed into real love until later on, but they 
Jiad, as it were, come' clos^j to one another, even so. She 
remembered how he had taken her suitcase once when she 
had come off the train from tow»‘' They had waiked along 
the'fetreet and he had said, “I suppose you have been in to 
do some shopping,” and she had “said, “Yes, I have,” but 
as she said it she hr^d happened to look into his eyes. 
Thaf was four years ag(t now, but she r'^meipbered as 
^jbpugh it were yesterday. That was when it had started in 
earnest. 

Yes, how strange everything is, people’s destinies—what 
is it that guides us? What hid brougAt her and Jonas 
together to, this racred feeling that thAy would never be 
parted again? 

But still a long time passed before there was anything 
said between them. That’s tHfe way of it. Oh, this deceptive 
game of love, this sweet game of hMe-and-seck played by 
two people in love. The'feelings of both are the same, but 
neither will admR it. Their sotils are dlrawn to each other, 
reach out to*ea..h odier in ardent Irfnging, tall tq^each 
other like twittering birds, like animals in their stalls in 
the evening. 
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And mixed up with it all a constantly disquieting un¬ 
easiness, in spite of everything. I suppose he does love me. 
Perhaps he doesn’t. And do I really 16 ve him, with all my 
h 3 art, deep down inside, as dhe should? As one must? Is it 
ordained by God that we are two souls meant to meet 
during our wandering here, to enter into the shining'hbode 
of love? Are we chosen and fitted for it? Yes, yes, I will 
believe, I will believe! 

Yes, she t>elieved. She knew. She sat gazing in front of 
her in tranquil rapture, fcyaT'sjKuted by happiness. 

No, no two people on earth could have met in a nicer, 
more beautiful way than they had, she and Jonas. Her 
eyes grew moist as she thought of it, and her gaze grew 
remote as though she were lookmg at a far-cff land. 

Was she right? Yes, that’s hcvv it was; what they felt for 
each other was love. She had accepted hirn because she was 
fond of him. She loved for the sake of loving. And Jonas? 

‘He had said yes becau!l''-he thought it wag sff boundlessly 
good of her to accept him. He had never imagined it; but 
as soon as he was allov^Cd to, he loved her more than words 
can say. He had never lo'.'ed anyone beford because no one 
had asked him and it wasn’t ftally the sort of thing he 
could bring himself to ask. But' to repeat, once given p^r- 
missioiv, he'was the most ardent lover imaginable. He 
looked up to her as to something \iivine, something in¬ 
conceivably good and beiJutiful. He could not imagine 
a more perfect bfiing. She was as prf videnfce itself to 
him. 

He had not bothered much about the fact that she had a 
little money, because he didn’t understand much about 
that kind of thing. He used it so seldom. But of course it 
was very nice, seeing that everyone talked about it. He 
himself felt a kind'‘'of revefence at the*\hought of these 
thing**. It inade everything even more wonderful, if 
possible. 

long as it didn’t mezin that he Would no longer be 
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able to stand down by the level-crossing gate, because he 
would certainly miss that. He was used to it, and once o^ie 
ha^got used to something, it’s hard to go without. That 
was his profession, as it wcr^. But if Fiida thought it ^fas 
beneath him to go on forking he would just^ave to put 
up with it. It would probably be all right, even so. That 
was something he had not liked to ask her about in so 
many words. Time enough for that. He loved her, that was 
thfc main thing; he loved her more than he could say, and 
there was nothing woulda’t^ for her. He loved -Frida 
for her own sake, add becajise it was she who had been 
good enough to bother about him. 

That’s how it was. It amouhted to tove oij both sides. 

Jonas, yes.*. . . She thought of him, and the kind of man 
he was. Thought of when tie had throwy his arms around 
.her out in the woods fast syring, and said that she was his 
most beautiful flower. He could indqpd say so much that 
was remarlable, things that one else could have* 
thought of. He had great gifts, that was certain, which no 
one but she kne<^ anything aboift. 

Agnes stopped conabing. 

“Tbere now, Frida, V^e won’t do better /ban that,” she 

sasd. * 

“Oh, my dear, it’s lovely! Thank you so much.’^ 

They looked at the’hjur from all angles, and found that 
it now sat much better and a^prettily dk they could wish. 

“Now I*think«we oi^ght to hurry up*and get your dress 
on.” 

“Yes, I suppose it’s nearly time. . . . Oh, Agnes dear, 
you’ve no idea how strange \t feels.” 

“Yes, it must.” 

“Just imagine being dressed as a bride—^it’s all like a 
dream. I can’t rSally believe it’s true.** 

“If I miglft stigge^ it,” Agne^saidf “you dbght t^wear 
your nice black dress instead, it suits you so well.” 

“Agnes jicar, tfow can you! You’re yot serious!” Filda 

B 
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looked at her in amazement, quite distressed that she could 
s%y anything so thoughtless. “A bride must have white, 
you krrt)w that; it’s an occasion for joy.” 

*‘Yes, y«s, I only meant—that’s my opinion—^but of 
course you ^ust do just aus you like^” 

So Frida had her way. It would have been strange if 
she hadn’t, after getting herself the dress for this very 
moment, sitting up sewing it night after night. And all the 
dreams she had put into it. Agnes helped her put it on. 4 t 
was all so beautifully iron'fefl and mustn’t be creased at all, 
and all the lace had to hang properly .‘But the petticoat was 
showing at the back. What were they to do—-they would 
have to pin ij up. 

Agnes stopped to listen. 

“The pastor m\ist have come^” 

“Oh, it’s not possible,” Fridfi sai(i softly, feeling herself, 
grow pale. 

“You can hear he has^iCK) one’s saying a worfl.” 

“Then we must get ready,” Frida said very quietly. 
Jonas knocked gently dh*the half-open ddbr. 

“The pzistor hcis come,*” he whispered reverently. 

“Jonas dear,«is that you? Yoy*fcin’t see me, not yet. In 
just half a minute, we’re just fastening this up. The past^^i; 
is here, you said. The time has come then—fancy its hang¬ 
ing down like that—^it’s funny, isn’t ft? Dear Agnes, do try 
and hurry.” 

“Well, stand stilf then, so that I can get at ift” 

“Yes, yes, of course I will.. Ayhat/iid the pastor say, 

Jonas?” 

“The pastor-*-what did Hb say? Oh, he didn’t say 
anything.” 

“Didn’t you say how do you do to him?” 

“No, I left the roftm wheif he arrived. 

“Difi you?*’ 

“Yes, I thought I would com^up here.” 

“Yes, it was goo^ of you to come an(^tell m^. Now I’ll 
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just put the coronet on, then I’m ready. Jonas dear, are 
you sure everything is as it should l}e down there?” 

^“Yes, Frida dearest, I think everything’s all right; it all 
looks so nice.” 

“Are the flowerpots in the right place?” 

“Tes.” 

“And the lace cloths on the stools—Hulda won’t have 
forgotten them?” 

“No, Aey’re there.” 

“And the cake? ^he cake«J«itas! Do you know definitely 
if it has come?” 

“Well, I can’^say for sure, but I did see Klas arrive with 
a cake box; I should think that was probably it ” 

“Yes, thst mus* hav% been it. t)h, I hope everything 
will be all riglit, and justfas it should be, on this great and 
wonderful day in oifr life. They did get something to cat 
with their coffee, Jonas?” 

“Yes, irtleed.” 

•“You did ask them to help themselves?^’ 

“There was *0 need, Frida deA.” ^ 

“Now I thfhk you’re ready,* Agnes said, giving her a 
final^critical look of insjlection. 

“Am I! Oh, thank yoti, Agfies dear. You ca' come in 
now, Jonas dear, there’s no need for you to ^o onastanding 
there behind the ddbr.” 

So Jonas came in. He stoofl dumbfoftnded with admira¬ 
tion at iSiis radiant vision in the ifhddle of the room, 
dazzlingly white jindlovdy; at his*own darling Frida, the 
sight of whom filled Iiim with an almost dizzy joy. He 
looked and looked at hei^with shining eyes, unable to 
believe it was true. 

“Am I all right, dear?” 

“Yes,” he sjdd, his voice*thick artd his eyes fiUing^with 
tears, poorTelkaw. He couldn’^say any mof^, justpressed 
and pressed her hand ^ though to thank her—over and» 
over again. 
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“Then everything’s all right,” Frida whispered with a 
so^j. “We can go down together.” And she dried her eyes, 
holding*>her handkerchief in front of them so as not jiO 
shoV her enciotion and how torched she was. 

“The bridal bouquet!” cried Agnjs, getting it out of the 
vase and drying it on a towel. It was of pink camationi and 
greenery. 

“Oh, dear Agnes, thank you so much. Fancy forgetting! 
One forgets everything at a time like this.” 

And so down they werfc.«Side by s\de, tightly pressed 
against each other. The coronet slippM a little to one side 
going down the stairs, but otherwise all .was well. Their 
eyes were shimng a# they elitered the bridal room, the 
little room with the sun shining in through die curtains. 
As they advanced ^between the Quests, the women stared 
hard at them and the men cleared their throats. Up by the 
stools the pastor was \Yailing for them, severe and dignified. 
They stood# in front of fAm like simple-heartefi children, 
full of devout expecVancy. He eyed them over his pinefe- 
nez, then opened the bdok and began to r%ad. 

“In the name of God Mie Father,* God *thc Son, and 
God the Holy Qhost ...” 

They hung on his words. There could not have been twQ , 
more atfcntivfe listeners, so afraid were they of missing a 
single word, so moved by the solemfiity of the moment. 
Jonas did indeed sfoile as u^al, but it was merely out of 
inexpressible reverehce. He kept hij headp»a little on one 
side in order to hear everythkigj^ an4. his hands were 
clasped together in implicit reliance on what was being 
said to him. Frid-a, too, held fcer hands tighdy together 


with the bouquet betwetn them, and looked at the pastor 
with trusting, humble gratitude. 

Presently, when ttity had to kneel dowli, they thought 


that v/giS the loveliest^ of ajl. The sun^shoiire dn them, on 
Frida’s lovely white dress with the veil all around it that 
seemed to be made pf light, and on^onas in his bfand-new 

<[S( 
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clothes. They were kneeling right jn front of the window, 
a^d so their eyes shone with an almost supernatural 
rai^iance. Around them were all the flowerpots. It was a 
moment full of light and beauty. 

T^e others, of courie, could not feel it in tine same way. 
They were only there because they were invited. But 
God’s word was being read out, so of course it was a solemn 
occasion. The women were a little weepy, as they always 
dt-e at weddings, and everyone listened to the trembling 
voices answering jithe tim«-Mbhoured questions. It was 
certainly nice being there jvhen they knew them both so 
intimately—beoeuse up to a point they knew Jonas very 
well, too. 

1 he pastfjr gave no address for mem, nor was there any 
need for one. !^ut hej’ead'Our Father ajid the Benediction, 
and they thought it had >jever sounded so beautiful; they 
were like two completely new praters with memorable 
njw words that applied only t« tnenp Then Ift closed tlft 
book, and the moving ceremony ^^as at an end. Frida and 
Jonas were wedded to each other for always* 

\yine was liandtXi around, and everyone drank with 
thcn>; first the pastoi^ vjjio wished thennihap^ress, then 
%11 the others according to age and position or reladonship. 
The sun shone on the glasses, they clinkecf and*sparkled 
all at once, the entire'little room had something so festive 
about it. Jn the middle of the guests,^entirely surrounded, 
stood the bridff, radij^nt with happiness. And beside her 
stood Jonas, smiling i^fitH every wrinkle of his kind face. 
They drank to him, too, and he held his glass extended 
between liis fingertips as though he wefe holding out an 
extraordinary kind of flower, j^erywhere were kindly 
eyes that must be thanked, and he kept bowing incessantly. 
A wave of warmth and cordiality flcwed toward him such 
as he could nfver^iave imagipied.•Then it grew* little 
quieter, they all^sat doyfn at the window tables or over on' 
die sofa and began talking among the#nselves, and he was 
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left to himself in the ipiddle of the floor, quite a lot to 

himself. 

But the women took hold of Frida by the arm to say a 
few^words more heartfelt than the mere congratulations. 

“Well, Frida dear, now you have^jot what you wanted, 
so I suppose you are happy, aren’t you?” 

“Oh yes, thank you, Mrs Lundgren, I am indeed. I am 
as happy as it is possible for anyone to be.” 

“Yes, I suppose you are, Frida dear.” 

And all the relatives haS^ofgo up ai^d talk to her for a 
moment. 

“So you’re married, Frida dear.” 

“Yes, Emmj dear.*’ 

“Oh well, you never know how things will turn out.” 

“Yes, who would have thoug*ht it^woul^ be like this? 
But then we don’t really know ghat’s ahead of us.” 

“Oh,” put in Miss*Svensson from the tobacconist’s, “I 
dlways thought that frida would get married. I*said many 
times that it’s a wonder Frida Johansson doesn’t get 
married. Shetcould easily.*’ 

“Yes, that’s just what f thought. My ol 3 man alv^ays 
used to say as we sat talking abc^t the family, ‘No, Frida 
will never get jnarried.’ But I thought, no, ij’s always bes^* 
to wait Snd see, one never really knows for sure. Well, 
good luck, Frida dear, we are all so glad that you’ve 
managed it.” 

“Thank you, thank you, dear Mf^jilda.’ 

So the talk went on, Frida smiting and happy. After all, 
she had Jonas. They nodded at each other secretively, their 
gaze still obscur«l, the sacrecf words resounding within 
^em. They were now little apar^ from each other, but 
that didn’t matter, it was only for a little while. And it was 
all going so well—she*could see he thought so, too. Oh yes, 
everyo«e was so nice Snd Ignd. Some’ Bf thftnliad come a 
long way in order to be present gy this,^their great day. 
Strange that there fvere so many gathered hert just for 
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their sake. There were so many conversations going on that 
it was hard to follow them, and one didn’t know whom^o 
listen to. And just think how festive it was when they had 
all come up and drunk theit health. 

Now there was the sipell of cooking from the kitchen, and 
the Wbmen began wondering what it was they were going 
to have; it was sure to be roast meat, as was customary. 
Frida was sure to have only the best, and she could no 
daubt affflrd it. What her income was from the little shop 
no one could say. Apd Huld^ was going to do the waiting, 
ah yes. And she had*a lace apron, well I never. 

The pastor cagie up and said he must be going. There 
was nothing much to wait for at a wtdding like this, and 
he had so ntuch work to*do at honfe, routine office work 
as it is called. No, of course he didn’t know who Frida 
was, and what she h^d to offer. How should he know? 

Frida had hojied that he would stay. He is sure to, she 
had thouglft. It would make it,a‘A so festive, l^ut he 
obliged to go. Yes, of course, when htf had such an awful 
lot to do; one cam imagine a clei^hnan who is responsible 
for all that is Vnost important im life, for the souls of so 
many^people. Yes, theiie^nust be a lot of wprk, a^t that is 
.^t apparent. She thanked him for making this moment so 
sacred, for all the beautiful words he had rCad. IJoth she 
and Jonas went to the door with him, and Jonas helped 
him on with his coat and opeiled the gute leading out into 
the road, wherethe stood bowing untif the pastor had dis¬ 
appeared through^the treos. 

Dinner was ready now, and they all sat down, the bridal 
pair in the principal seats ir/the centre ofpne side, and the 
others gathered around them for 4his banquet in honour 
of the newly married. The men were talking of a sewer 
which emptied Sut into the ilhke too lear the village; they 
had been distuisingit and were^oinj to finiA the subject, 
for the farmers didn’t know what a fuss there ha^ been 
about it at the|Aeeting. But now they^ got their smorgas- 
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bord and an aquavit and began to think about eating. 
TJjiere was plenty to cHoose from, dishes of every kind, ^d 
there was nothing wrong with the aquavit either, so yey 
haftl another. They began to Jeel nice and cheery, as was 
fitting at a^ wedding. Now that ^Id Frida was getting 
married, they must see that it was done properly, afid eat 
and drink as much as they could when it was offered for 
once in a while. 

“Come on, Jonas, have a stiffener, it won’t hfirt you.’V 

“What, isn’t he drinkin§?’«shoute(^£mil of OstragSrd| 
Frida’s second cousin, across the tablb.*“l should think he 
needs one! Go on, have one, it’ll put ji tongue in your 
head.” ^ 

And Jonas smiled dnd took it, though he didn’t usually 
touch that kind of thing, but oficourse he must when they 
wanted him to join them. 

“Well, to think it’s^come to a wedding. Who would have 
sdiought it^’ 

“Oh, more *^sur^rising things than this can happ'en. 
Sometimes Jhey’re in^sttch a hurry thtt it makes you 
wonder what’s.wrong. Nb question ©f thaf in this case!” 

“No, Julius,j.that it isn’t! Chters! You were alvyays a 
wag!” 

“No,«by Cnrist, if they want to swap bullocks with me, 
then they’ll have to bring along the hfest they have and still 
pay the difference;. I told* him so, too. No, it was the 
rottenest cattle-ma#Ket I’ve ever been to.’l 

“Didn’t you even get a drink?” 

“No, the place was shut.” 

“Oh well, thep, of course you couldn’t do any business.” 

“Hey there, Emil, filJthem up here! You can’t keep it all 
down your end!” 

They went on drinking aftfcr the roast rfieat was brought 
in, and Jon^s had to joi^j in, though he«didn’t want to. 
“You’re a damn queer sort of chap, not drinking.” He was 
to have a drop ii^ him, same as* they.*So Jo^as drank, 
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though he tried to have as little as possible. He was one of 
t^ose people who just couldn’t say no. And they all me^nt 
sokwell, wanting him to join in. 

'‘Take a stiff one and gef your strength up; you’ve gbt a 
good day’s work ahe^d of you such as you^never did in 
youi*life before, I’ll bet!” 

“You must at least have a good strong breath if Frida’s 
to be satisfied with you.” 

» “Well,“you’re in for a good time now, Jonas. No need for 
you to go and ovcijvork in %ny way.” 

“Are you going ib give up your job at the hotel? Oh, 
you don’t know. Hasn’t she said anything yet?” 

“Perhaps you’ll be selling*embroidery in your old age. 
Well, not so bad either,,»a nice daifity job. And I suppose 
you’ll have to go poking about here wi|h all these flowers. 
Frida’s got a frightful lot of flowerpots, that she has.” 

“What’s the idea; is Jonas going t9 help in your shop, or 
what are >'ou going to make hun do?” 

“There was no need for Frida to answer; they were all 
talking at onco and there was b Jcrrific hut)bub. She sat 
looking straight in front of hei* with her big, gentle eyes, 
the*bridal coronet sligh'dy askew, but dijnified^and calm 
jn her white dress, which really suited her very w dl when 
you came to think of it. Now and then sheVouM squeeze 
Jonas’s hand undef the table, and she would light up 
with a blissful smile as thc^ looked ht each other with 
secret joy. Then she would grow s?:rious again, almost 
melancholy. 

It was twilight now, and Hulda had to light the lamps. 
The sweet was brought in. 4 t had turned»out very well, but 
Frida could not eat rnuch; she jlst tasted it to see that it 
was all right. Yes, of course, it was all right; they’d taken 
such trouble \Mth it. And* then cJmc the cake. It was 
certainly v«?ry*han»lsome. In tlje middle wai a J aqd an F 
in bright red jam, but no one noticed it, and besides the. 
letters wf re all Intertwined. But she apd Jonas saw it, and 
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tliey gave each other a happy, tender look, and held each 
otijer’s hand under the table. Wine was served with the 
cake. If the pastor had been able to stay he would probably 
hai^c made a speech for them^iow, he would indeed. He 
could make ^ very good speech wh^ he had to. But it all 
went very well notwithstanding and the cake was Saten 
up. 

Afterwards there was to be coffee. They all got up from 
the table and spread out over the room, the mdh talking 
and booming, a little unstefc-d^’ on they feet. Cigais were 
handed around and the coffee^was pcfhred out. 

“Haven’t you any brandy, Frida?” ask^d Emil. 

No, that’s spmethifig she Had forgotten. It hadn’t really 
occurred to her that they would drink so much on an 
occasion hke this. ^ 

“Well, that’s stingy when we’re c^ebrating like this,” 
Emil said. “It is a wadding, you know, so there ought to 
lie some brandy^ see! IV^got a bottle out in the*crap that I 
went and bought, soVe can have that.” And he lumberld 
out through ^the door,^ rfturning in a minute with the 
bottle. . • 

“Now for a dfop in the coffee!’^ 

They started drinking. They shouted everything the^ 
said, as though they were standing out in the fields yelling 
across at each other from one farm to ftie next, and they all 
swore as though thfcy were ^oing to kill each other when 
they met, though the^ were firm friendst stancfing close 
together, all talking at once. The^y becanje more and more 
drunk as the evening wore on, swaying against each other 
and sitting down#heavily so thfet the chairs creaked. The 
ones from the village \>fere a little^ more dignified—^ey 
had grown rather more superior—but those farmers were 
really too awful. The^room wis filled with^fumes from the 
liquor jmd thi warm tmell^of billowin|; smsk^ 

The women were having a nice time on their own. They 
had gathered in on^corner and were talkiTig aboyt people 
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who were not there, and what had l\appened in the district 
—^ere was quite a lot since last time, for there were not 
so many parties nowadays. Then they spoke their* minds, 
shaldng their heads, pursing their lips, whispering ahd 
listening and repeating»things, whatever it happened to be. 
Frida sat with them for a while, then cast an eye into the 
kitchen, rearranged the flowers that had not been put back 
as they should, and saw to the lamp. Finally she just stood 
jn*the middle of the floor with her hands clasped, looking in 
front of her and listening to th% noise all around her. 

“Silly litde thing, dcckir\g herself out in white,” she 
heard someone say behind her. Then she went over and 
sat bv Jonas, and as she sat down she* burst ^nto tears. 

But she wasn’t really citing, the tears ran so gently and 
quietly down her cheeks.* No one noticed them except 
Jonas. He got really frighl^ened; he patted her and took 
her hand, holding it tenderly in hj^, asking over and over 
again what was wrong and why she w^ ciying*. Then she* 
looked at him so warmly and smiled so sweetly, as she 
always did when* they spoke to ehen other. . 

“I^’s nothing, JonJs dear, it’s only tears of joy.” 

Then he was rccissurid, because he could see ;”Vat it was 
l^e. 

“Dear Jonas,” she said then, “we’ll go upstairs aow.” 

And so they did. ’They said good-bye to everybody, 
happily ar\d affectionately, like the bric'al pair they were, 
and went up to their rpom. 


It had all been got read;^ just as Frida had arranged, 
the bed nicely made up ,with the sheets with lace insertions, 
the widest in the shop; there were fresh-cut flowers on the 
table, and a clean white cloth wdth hemstitching, and the 
same on the’clAst of drawers. The window'was open to 
the silence of the late summer night with its clear stars 
shining in. 
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How quiet and peaceful it was here. They threw their 
apns around each other, overwhelmed with bliss. They 
stood there, entirely filled with their happiness, for a l^ng 
while, so long that they weri not aware of time. Down¬ 
stairs the nqisc went on, but it was itrange how they didn’t 
hear it. It was strange not being able to hear anything like 
that, anything at all. 

They undressed and got into bed, caressing each other 
and whispering. They thrilled to each other, and felt th^; 
most wonderful feeling thav tJiey had never known before, 
which was like nothing else—nothing. 

She had never thought that love could be so great. She 
had thought ^ lot about all this, but had never really been 
able to imagine it. ItSvas as though she had lived her life 
just for this moment when she Und Jonas became one. He 
held her in his arms, strong frjm all he had carried in his 
life, and she gave herself to her beloved; it was so un- 
♦speakablyiovely to give him all she had, so really wonder¬ 
ful. She bit him wim her false teeth so that he was quite 
dizzy. She, foo, felt a ^tfte stupefied sooft zifterwards, but 
it was love speaking, thit great^ dhine love, the incom¬ 
prehensible miracle which mad^e everything sacred.. 

Afterwards they lay sicle by side, tired nnd blissful, ju». 
holding»each* other’s hand, as though that were even more 
tender than being caressed. They were almost numbed by 
the perfection of their happmess. 

Jonas fell asleep,*replete with hn day. He was so hand¬ 
some and good as he lay therd’bfside Aer on the pillow; 
she stroked his hair and arranged it. She, too, felt a little 
exhausted, but she lay listenifig in the semi-darkness with 
open eyes. 

How quiet it was, how extraordinarily^uiet. Were they 
still there, or had they goneV She heard nothing but the 
great* unfatttomable^ghfj and the R)ved\)ne at her side, 
snoring softly. Otherwise nothing. 

She crept downibeside him anci she, too, fell asleep, his 
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hand tightly clasped in hers. They^lay there together iri 
th^ darkness, near each other, with burning cheeks aiyl 
the^ mouths half-open for a kiss. And lii e a heavenly song 
of ^aise, hke a hosanna of*light around the only liviftg 
thing, the stars rose around their bed in mighty hosts, their 
numbers increasing with the darkness. 



Father and I 


t 



"YYT’HEN I was getting on toward ten, I remember, 
W Father took me by the hand one Sunday afternoon, 
as we were to go out into the woods and listen lo the birds 
singing. Waving good-byo tQ» Mother, who had to stay at 
home and get the evening nieal, wi set off briskly in the 
warm sunshine. We didn't make any grejit to-do about this 
going to listen to die birds, as though it were something 
extra special or won<A;rful; we were sound, sensible people. 
Father and I, brought up wkh nature and used to it. 
There was nothing to make a fuss a6out. ft was just that it 
was Sunday afternqpn and !^ather was free. We walked 
r along the«railway line, where people were ndt allowed to 
go as a rule, but lather worked on the railway and sd he 
had a right,to. By doiflg'this we could gel straight into the 
woods, too, without goiilg a round-s.bout Way. 

Soon the bi{d song began and adl the rest. There was a 
twittering of finches and willow warblers, thrushes a^d 
sparrows in \he bushes, the hum that goes on all around 
you as soon as you enter a wood. The ground was white 
with wood anemones, the birches had just come out into 
leaf, and the spruchs had fresh shoots; theire were scents on 
all sides, and underfoot the mosi.y earti^lay steaming in the 
sun. There was noise and movement everywhere; bumble¬ 
bees came out of their holes^ midges swarmed wherever 
it was marshy, and biAls darted opt of the bushes to catch 
them and back again as quickly. 

All at once a traii came rfishing along*and we had to go 
dowy on tef the eniban](,ment. Father hidlCd the engine 
driver with two fingers to his Sunday hat and the driver 
saluted and extei^ed his hand, tt all Kappen^ quickly; 
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then on wc went, taking big strides so as to tread on the 
simpers and not in the gravel, which was heavy going ayd 
rough on the shoes. The sleepers sweated tar in the heat, 
evAything smelled, grease’ and meadowsweet, tar a\id 
heather by turns. Thei rails glinted in the suji. On either 
side <?f the line were telegraph poles, which sang as you 
passed them. Yes, it was a lovely day. The sky was quite 
clear, not a cloud to be seen, and there couldn’t be any, 
either, ort^ a day like this, from what Father said. 

After a while we name to a»fi«ld of oats to the right of the 
line, where a crofter ^e knew had a clearing. The oats had 
come up close apd even. Father scanned them with an 
expert eye and I could see h% was sitisfied.^ I knew very 
little about such things, having beer? born in a town. Then 
wc came to the bridge over a stream, which most of the 
time had no water to speak of but which now was in full 
spate. We held hands so as not to fajl down between the 
sleepers. AAer that it is not long tefore you come to thc^ 
plStelaycr’s cottage lying embedded *in greenery, apple 
trees and gooseb'crry bushes. We*called in to 5i,ee them and 
were offered ihilk, and saw their pig and hens and fruit 
trees*in blossom; then \re went on. We wanted to get to the 
gver, for it Wcis more beautiful there than anywli ^re else; 
there was something special about it, as farther upstream 
it flowed past where Father had hved as a child. We usually 
liked to come as far as this before we'turned back, and 
today, too, we got there after a good walk. It was near the 
next station, but ^ve didil^t go so far. Father just looked 
to see that the semaphore was right—he thought of 
everything. 

We stopped by the pver, whicil murmured in the hot 
sun, broad and friendly. The shady trees hung along the 
banks and were Reflected in the backv^ater. It was all fresh 
and light htte^ a s<jft breeze \yas biowing bff the^small 
Itikes higher up. Wc climbed down the slope and walked a 
little way |Jong the bank, Father pointjpg out the spots for 
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fishing. He had sat hcije on the stones as a boy, waiting for 
PQrch all day long; often there wasn’t even a bite, but it 
was a blissful life. Now he didn’t have time. We hung ab^ut 
on* the bank for a good while,’making a noise, pushing out 
bits of bark ^br the current to takc^ throwing pebbles out 
into the water to see who could throw farthest; we were 
both gay and cheerful by nature. Father and I. At last we 
felt tired and that we had had enough, and we set off for 
home. 

It was beginning to get dairb. The woods were changed— 
it wasn’t dark there yet, but, almost. We quickened our 
steps. Mother would be getting anxious and waiting with 
supper. She was alVays afraid something was going to 
happen. But it hadn’^; it had bten a lovely day, nothing 
had happened tfiat shouldn’t.’ We were content with 
everything. ^ 

The twilight deeppn^d. The trees were so funny. They 
♦Jtood listening to every step we took, as if they bidn’t know 
who we were. Under one of them was a glow-worm. It lay 
down there jn the dart staring at us. I squeezed Father’s 
hand, but he didn’t see the strange glow, just walked on. 
Now it was qu^te dark. We came‘to the bridge ovpr the 
stream. It roared down there in the dept^js, horribly, » 
though it wanted to swallow us up; the abyss yawned below 
us. We trod carefully on the sleeperfi, holding each other 
tightly by the hadd so as not to fall in. I thought Father 
would cany me across, but he didn’t sty anything; he 
probably wanted me to be like and ^hink nothing of it. 

We went on. Father was so calm as he walked there in 
the darkness, widi even striddi, not speaking, thinking to 
himself. I couldn’t un( 9 erstand ho^ he could be so calm 
when it was so murky. I looked all around me in fear. 
Nothing but darkne&s everywhere. I harbly dared take a 
deep (breath,' for thdn yoFi got so i£uch tddfkness inside 
you, and that was dangerous. I thought it meant you would 
soon die. I remeivber quite well that’s** what thought 
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then. The embankment sloped steeply down, as though intd 
chf'^ms black as night. The telegraph poles rose, ghostly, 
to the sky. Inside them was a hollow rimble, as thouf^h 
someone were talking deep Mown in the earth and tne 
white porcelain caps sart huddled fearfully together listen¬ 
ing to 'it. It was all horrible. Nothing was right, nothing 
real; it was all so weird. 

Hugging close to Father, I whispered, “Father, why is it 
so horribld*when it’s dark?” 

“No, my boy, it’s not horrible,” he said, taking me by 
the hand. 

“Yes, Father, it is.” 

“No, my child, you mustn’t think “that. P^ot when we 
know there is a God.” 

I felt so lonely, forsakeif. It was so strange that only I 
was afraid, not Father, that we didn’t think the same. And 
strange that whal he said didn’t help me and stop me from 
being afraid^ Not even what he said about God helped me. 
I th'ought he too was horrible. It was horrible that he was 
everywhere hereVn the darkness,'‘down under-the trees, in 
the telegraph poles t'hich rumbled—that must be he— 
everywhere. And yet yoti could never see him. ^ 
j»We walked iii silence, each with his own thoughts. My 
heart contracted, as though the darkness ha& got^in and 
was beginning to squeeze it. 

Then, as we were rounding a bend, w'e suddenly heard 
a mighty roar behind >ts! We were ^wakened out of our 
thoughts in alarm. Fatb'jr ’fulled me down on to the em¬ 
bankment, down into the abyss, held me there. Then the 
train tore past, a black train.'All the lightadn the carriages 
were out, and it was gojng at framlc speed. What sort of 
train was it? There wasn’t one due now! We gazed at it in 
terror. The fire blazed in the huge engine as they shovelled 
in coal; sparld vhirltid out into 'he night. It was tcrpble. 
The driver stood there in the light of the fire, pale, motion¬ 
less, his features ^ though turned to sbme. Father didn’t 
o 
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recognize him, didn’^ know who he was. The man just 
strred straight ahead, as though intent only on rush^'ng 
into th£ darkness, far into the darkness that had no end. 

'Beside myself with dread, f stood there panting, gazing 
after the fuipous vision. It was swallowed up by the night. 
Father took me up on to the line; we hurried hoihe. He 
said, “Strange, what train was that? And I didn’t recognize 
the driver.” Then we walked on in silence. 

But my whole body was shaking. It was for hie, for my 
sake. 1 sensed what it meatnu it was the anguish that was 
to come, the unknown, all that Father knew nothing about, 
that he wouldn’t be able to protect me against. That was 
how this world, this'iife, would be for me; not like Father’s, 
where everything waS secure and certain. It wasn’t a real 
world, a real life. It just hurtled, blazing, into the darkness 
that had no end. 



The Adventure 



A sh IP with black sails came to take me away. And 
I went on board willingly enough. I might just as well 
take a littfc trip; I was young and carefree and had a long¬ 
ing for the sea. We put out f«o*i the coast, which soon dis¬ 
appeared behind us, ?ind the ship was borne steadily along 
by a fresh wind. .Those of the crew with whom I came in 
contact were stern and grave J we had little Jo say to each 
other on Doard. We sailed and sailtM day and night for a 
longHime and on the same course. We did not come across 
any land. We sailed on year after year; the sea was blank, 
the wind good. There was no sign (jf Ijnd. At last I thought 
this was stihnge and asked one of the cre^ wllat was th^ 
reason. He answered that there was no world any longer. 
It Wtis annihilated, had sunk dotvn^nto the depths. There 
was only ourselves. 

I thought that was Exciting. We kept en sajling for a 
l^ng time. The sea lay void. Ihe wind filled Uie black 
sails. Everything was empty; there were o^y tlit depths 
below us. Then a frightful storm burst. The sea roared and 
heaved all around us. We fought in the darkness. The 
storm did not cease, nor the darkness. Year after year it 
continued. The clquds Jratled across the black sails; every¬ 
thing was black and empty and desolate. We fought in the 
night, in anguish and need, wrought-up, lacerated, without 
daring to hope any mqj-e. 

Then at last we heard the deafening roar of breakers. 
We were cast a mighty *wave ag*^inst a rocky island 
which rose ofttaof th# sea. The ship Was broken to jjieces; 
we clung to the rock. The wreckage and shreds of sail 
floated abput; w’C clung fast to the gropnd. At long last it 
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grew light and we could see. The little island on which wc 
h^fd been saved was rugged and dark. There was only a 
sii^le sform-blown tree, no flowers or verdure. We clung 
fast. We were happy. We laid our cheeks to the ground and 
wept for joy* It was the world begAaning to rise up put of 
the depths again. 



A Heroes Death 



I N a town where the people never seemed to get enough 
amusement a committee had engaged a man who was to 
balance cAi his head up on the church spire and then fall 
down and kill himsalh He wfsAo have 500,000 for doing it. 
In all levels of sociei^, all spheres, there was keen interest 
in this undertaking; the tickets were snapped up in a few 
days and it was the sole topic of conversation. Everyone 
thought It was a very daring thir^ to do.* But then, of 
course, the price was in keeping. It was none too pleasant 
to fall and kill ^ours^lf, and from such a height too. But it 
was also admitted that it was a hancjsojne fee. The syndicate 
which had •arranged every things had certdnly*not sparer# 
its'hlf in any way and people were prdhd that it had been 
possible to form dne like it in the^ot^n. Naturally, attention 
was also riveted on *iie man wHb had undertaken to per¬ 
form* the feat. The inl«r^ewers from the jyess fell on him 
yith gusto, for tliere were only* a few days left until the 
performance was to take place. He receivetf thei» affably 
in his suite at the towti’s most fashionable hotel. 

“Well, for me it’s all a mat*ter of buJiness,” he said. “I 
have been offefed the sum known ib you, and I have 
accepted the offerj Thajt il all.” 

“But don’t you think it’s unpleasant having to lose your 
life? We realize the necessity, of coufse; otherwise it 
wouldn’t be much of a jensation antf the syndicate couldn’t 
pay as it has done, but it can’t be too nice for you.” 

“No, you’re r/^ht there, arfd the theJught has occurred to 
me, too. But^ae do^p anything for money.” 

On the basis of these statements long articles were 
written ii^ the ftlewspapers about thefhitherto unknown 
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man, about his past,*his views, his attitude to various 
pi^blems of the day, his character and private person. Kis 
picj^ture Vas in every paper one opened. It showed a strong 
young man. There was notlung remarkable about iXm, 
but he looked spirited and healmy and had a frank, 
vigorous face; a typical representative of the best youth of 
the age, willing and sound. It was studied in all the cafi^s, 
while people made ready for the coming sensat^n. There 
was nothing wrong about it, they thought; a mce youfig. 
man, the women thought hef was wrtjderful. Those who 
had more sense shrugged their,shoulders; smart bit of work, 
they said. All were unanimous on one# thing, however: 
that the idea«was strange and fantastic and that this sort 
of thing could only have occurred in our remarkable age 
with its flurry and intensity and its faculty qf sacrificing all. 
And it was agreed that the syndicate deserved every praise 
^for not having cavillai at expense when it came to arrang¬ 
ing something like t|iis and really giving the town a chance 
to witness such a spectacle. It would no doubt cover its 
expenditure»by the high jirice of the tickets, but it took the 
risk at any rate. 

At last the ^Tcat day,arriv^. The space around the 
church WEIS packed with people. The excitement was in* 
tense, /fil held their breath, in a frenzy of expectation at 
what was going to happen.. 

And the man* ^ell; it was soon over. TJie people 
shuddered, then got ijp to go homf. In way they felt a 
certain disappointment. It had t)ern splendid, but. . . He 
had only fallen and killed himself after all. It was a lot of 
money to pay fol something diat was so simple. Of course 
he had been frightfully* mutilated, tbut what was the good 
of that? A promisii^g young^ man sacrificed in that way. 
People went^home disgruntled; the women put up their 
sunshades. No, awfill thfligs like thilt reaSl/ ought to be 
forbidden What pleasure did it gjve anyone? On second 
thought the wholes thing was disgraceful. 



The Venemted hones 



T W O nations had waged a great war together. They 
were fcoth very proud of it and it still kept passions 
’alive compared to vhich thj ordinary small human ones 
were nothing. The *ptt»ple who were left abandoned them¬ 
selves to them \^ith fanatic zeal. On both sides of the 
frontier, where the battle had raged backward and forward 
and the combatantj hadAeen hideously mutilated, huge 
memorials had been erected to the fallen who had sacrific^ 
themselves for ‘their Country and now rested here in its 
earth. The nations made p*lgrima^ej there, each to their 
own, and tHe crowds were harangued with glowing words^ 
abtut the heroes whose bones slept undfer the soil, hallowed 
by a heroic death, vested with Ifonhur for evermore. 

Then a horrible jumour gdl about among the two 
natidhs concerning sonriettiing that was supposed to happen 
qpt there on the old b^ltlefiefds at night, ’l^i 7 were 
haunted. The 3 ead rose up out of their graves ani* crossed 
the frontier, sought ^ach other out, as if they were re¬ 
conciled. 

Everyoiie heard of this with deep re^bntment. The fallen 
heroes, those who ^were rewered by the entire nation, they 
sought out the enemy, became reconciled with him! It was 
appalling. 

Both nations sent o^t a commitsion to investigate the 
matter. The members lay in wait behind one or two 
withered trees fliat were stJll standing, and waited for 
midnight. 

Ghastly, it was acftially true! Horrible shapes rose out of 
the arid gjoundVnd wfent in the direc|ion of the frontier; 
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they seemed to be carrying something. The commission 

hyrried toward them, full of indignation. 

“What, you who have sacrificed yourselves for your 
cdbntry, you whom we rev€re above all, to whom! we 
pilgrimage jp order to venerate anl remember you, whose 
resting-place we hold sacred, you fraternize with the 
enemy! You reconcile yourselves with him!” 

The fallen heroes looked at the commission in astonish¬ 
ment. “By no means. We hate each other as miA:h as e>#er. 
We are only exchanging bones, everything is in such a 
muddle.” 



Saviour John 



M y name is John, but I am called the Saviour, because 
^ I an^to save mankind on earth. I am the one chosen 
for this and that is vrhy I an»s# called. I am not like other 
people; no one here in the ^wn is like me. The Lord has 
kindled a fire in,my breast which never goes out; I can 
always feel it burning and burning inSide, da^ and night. I 
feel that I must save theiti, that I Am to be sacrificed for 
their sake. Through my faith, which I preach to them, they 
shall be redeemed. 

Yes, I feel I must believe—mu^ Ijelicve for them. For 
all who dou*bt, for all who hunger and thirst ancd cannot be* 
satisfied. I shall refresh them. In thei!" anguish and need 
they call to me, And I wipe out <*ve^thing as yith a gentle 
and merciful hand, nnd it is no ^ore. 

Yes, I am to save niankind on earth. ]^oro *he age of 
•feurtecn I hav^ known that I am chosen foi it. ■ ice then 
I have been different from all others. 

I don’t dress like dther people cither—^you can tell just 
from that.^ I have two rows ot silver buttons on my jacket 
and a green baAd around my waistband a red one around 
my arm. On a strjng ajoSnd my neck I wear the lid of a 
cigar box witli the picture of a pretty young woman on it; 
I can’t remember now what it means. That’s how I am 
dressed. But fastened ^y an invisfble thread around my 
forehead I wear a star which I have cut out of tm. It 
gleams and spafkles in the Jun. It cin be seen from afar 
and it shines Acvthat ao one can Ifclp noticinglt. 

When I walk domi the street everyone stares after me in 
wonder, I«ook a^ tif Saviour, they sa)a to each other. For 
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they know that’s whq. I am. They know I have come to 

S£^e them. 

But they don’t understand me yet. They don’t believe as 
thhy should. Not as I believe.*There is no fire inside tl/im, 
not as with ^e. That is why I muit speak to them, teach 
them to believe; that is why I must stay here for a loi% time 
yet. 

I think it is so strange—they see their Saviour and hear 
his voice, he is right among them, and still tlley do i*ot 
understand him. But in timf, to con»e their eyes will be* 
opened and they will see hm as he !s.^ 


Market totfay. Beertup to the marketplace and preached 
as usual. The farmers were there with their carts. All 
gathered around me. I spoke of everything that I bear 
within me, of my n^es^age which I shall proclaim to the 
'whole world: that I am came to redeem them, ftiat through 
me they shall gaifi peace. They listened attentively' I 
think they were comfijftetl by my words.* 

I don’t understand wfny the^ Ick'Jgh. I myself never 
laugh. For me ^erything is serious.%\s I stood there Idbking 
out over the large crowcf of people and thinking that 4i 
each one of tfiem there was a soul that must be saved if it 
was not to go under, that must beiieve if it was not to 
plunge into despair, I was moved by such solemnity and 
earnestness. Oh, it* was glorious to stand like that and 
feel them gathered around me. ^ s^eemq^ for a moment to 
be looking out over countless multitudes, even all those 
who had not came to hear me today—for it is quite a 
small market and thefe are not jo many people; to be 
looking out over all the people on earth, and all hungered 
and thirsted for pe<A:e, and 1 was to sav^. them. It was a 
bhssf^l momhnt. 1 shall itever forget it. 

I think I was filled with the spirit’voday and that they 
understood me. 
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When I had finished, one of thenustepped forward and 
g^\e me a cabbage on behalf of everyone there. I brought 
it home and this evening I have made good, noiftishing 
sou{Afrom it. It is a lorw timfe since I have had anything 
hot to eat. God bless him. 


Oh, the pity of humanity. They are all unhappy, dis- 
treiscd; they all suffer. Johansson, the baker, is unhappy 
because they no lonj^er buy hii bread now that a bakery 
has opened next door. His ^read is so good too; he has 
often given me a, loaf to take home. All bread is good. 
Ekstrom, the policeman, whom I ofterf talk to, is unhappy 
because his wife neglects the house, hnd I don’t think she 
bothers about him an^ more. Even the magistrate is un¬ 
happy, because \ie has lost his only son. 

Only I am happy. For in me b^^ns the fire of faith 
which can never go out, which shall burn jnd fcum until' 
it has consumed me. I have no uneasAiess, no anxiety; I 
am not like them*. That would nbt 5 e right. ^ 

No, I must not desj»air^ I must believe for them. 


They have taken me to the workhouse so fliat Ichall be 
free of all earthly worries and c^n devote myself entirely to 
my missioi} as Saviour. I am well off here; we get food 
twice a day. Tile others here are tjoor people. I feel so 
sorry for them. Tb^y ar^ ^uiet, good souls; I don’t think 
anyone has ever understood me so well as they do. They 
ctdl me the Saviour, like ereryone else,»and have great 
respect for me. 

In the eveninra I preach to them. They listen devoutly, 
and every word/eaches their* hearts, ftow their eyes shine 
when I speaVfl ffheyiding to m<#—to*my woWs—as^their 
only hope. Yes, Aeyrenow that I have come to save them. 

Always after supjf r 1 gather them around me like this 
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and speak full of rap.^re, full of the heavenly light within 
ifie; speak of the faith that can overcome everything, fhat 
transfonns this world to a happy home given us by the 
Highest. The superintenden^Says that I may, by all nfSeans 
—^it doesn’t, matter. He is pleasedkvith me. Then we go to 
rest. There <ire four of us in our room. The star haifgs over 
my bed; it shines and burns all night long in the dark 
above me. It casts its light over my face as I sleep. I am not 
like the others on earth. ‘ 


Oh, terrifying anguish in my soul! Aijguish, despair fills 
us all. 

The star is missingf the star of salvation which alone can 
guide us aright. This morning when I woke up, the nail I 
hang it on was empty. No one knows where it has gone. 
Darkness surrounds^u^ I loo^ for a single ray of light but 
find none? no^ way out of the terrible darkhess. All arc 
broken-hearted, tWe whole town is sunk in grief. From* up 
here at the^workhouSt can see it lying like ashes. The 
sky is grey and leaden, there is no ^n of light. 

How are wijto be saved from ofir need? How arc* we to 
find the way out of the despair that seizes us? » 

All put thffir hope in me. But what am 1 if the star docs 
not shine above my head, if the heavenly light does not 
lead me? I am nothing then; I am just as poor as all the 
others. * 

Who is to save us t^en? 

Now it has been found. All day I have thanked and 
praised on my knees. t 

Old Enok had takeifit. We fougd it under his mattress. 
Now we are all glad and undismayed once more. My faith 
glows stronger than*ever aft^r this trial l^avc undergone. 
Hg had ohly done it is a joke. I have ^Dtgiven him. 
Sometimes I feel such loneliness Imd emptiness round 
me. It seems as if people do not undeif taid my^essage to 
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them. I doubt my power over their souls. How can I 
redtem them? 

They always smile so when I speak. .<\s soon as they see 
me ^eir faces light up.iBut do they ready believe in ml? 

I think it is so strange \hat they do not understand who I 
am, that they cannot feel the fire which bums inside me— 
my heavenly rapture—how everything glows and is con¬ 
sumed within me. I can feel it myself so well. 

^ S«metinr^ when I preach, it is as if I were alone, 
although there are Urge crowds listening all around me. 
I am like a flame leaping higjier and higher, rising clearer 
and purer toward,the sky. But no one warms himself at it. 

O doubt, that is trying to crush met What makes us so 
poor and abased as you dd? 

Today I have been out with the flowers and the birds. 
They were so ^ad because I came. The larks rejoiced; 
primroses and \iolets peeped up fv<jrywhere out of the 
gra^. I preached for a while in the deepest reverence. 
Everything listened. The larks stopped'above my head to 
hear me. What p&ace the soul fells jh the country; every¬ 
thing there understands rne so will! 

If people were flowers and jLrccs, thep th'^v would 
understand me, too. Yes, they would be much lappier 

then. 

They are bound to ftie earth ^nd yet do not belong to it. 
They are flowers plucked up by the roots. The sun only 
burns them; the Soil is jyst waiting foj tRem to become soil. 
Nothing here mak(^ thepi^appy; nothing can save them 
except the message from heaven which I want to bring 
them. Then everything w’ilUbe explained and the earth 
will smell of lilies. Theij they will g%in peace. 

When I came back to the town in the evening, ^here 
were a lot of people collected*outside ftie taverns and they 
called for theft# Savisur, wanted^ me*to prejffch to tjiem. 
But I said that I had Jeen away talking to my God and that 
I must go home ahd^ink over what heahad said. 
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Perhaps that was not right. But I felt like a stranger and 
^cnt home grieving. 


O my he^rt, how hard it is to live! How heavy to bear is 
the calling that has been laid upon me! 

This afternoon as I walked along the street deep in 
thought, I found myself in the midst of the children who 
were coming from school. They flocked around me. 

“Look at the Savioui,’! they cried, “look at the 
Saviour!” * * 

They pressed around from all sides; I^had to stop. 

Then one of than stretched up his arms and shouted, 
“Crucified! ^Crucified!” • 

I think someone had taught it to them, for with one 
accord they all did the same. * 

They stretched up l^heir smalt hands and all around me 
their childish voices shotted, “Crucified! Crucified!” 

It was as if a st^^ord had pierced my breast. I felt' my 
heart stand still; the^sw^at of anguish‘broke out on my 
brow. With their shoutihg and noi«e in my cars I forced 
my way through them and escaped. I went into the yard of 
Lundgren, the carpenter, and wept. 


I love childrens No one loves them as I do. When I look 
into their bright eyes I feel a jo^ which nothing else on 
earth can give. I want them to'come tp me. Then I would 
pick them up on my knee and stroke their hair and they 
would lay their».warm little cheeks against mine. . . . 

I have often sec Johansson the t)aker’s little boy do that 
when Johansson has sat down to rest in the evening. I have 
seen him pat his ftfther’s ch'eek and pu^is arms around 
his i^eck and’they have sM like that far a lorllg time without 
a thought for anything ebe. It has mJ{^e me long for a little 
hand to pat me like that.... 
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But he who is to save mankind walks alone among them 
lik(k a stranger. He has no home here, no joy, no sorro^ 
that belongs to the earth. He is an outca. t, for in hirA bums 
the ^re that is to consume th«!m. Who is not as they are.^ 
Crucified! Crucified!^ 


Just believe and believe. Believe for them all. Oh, every 
evening I .yn as tired as though I had lived their thousand 
iive^. I collapse on my bed and fall asleep like an animal. 
Only the star burn"* above rAy weary body so that I shall 
waken again and believe still more. 

Why have I been chosen for it? Often as I sit at the 
wind^.w ’.^p here at the workhouse and lookiout over the 
town, I think it is so strange that I of all people shall save 
them. I am so l»wly; many have greater power and might 
on earth than I. The calling weighs me down like a burden 
which I am*too weak to bear. I wdftit'to sink down on my 
kntes. My soul is filled with sucli angujsh. t . . 

Their Saviour purely must noj sirjk down. He must not 
feel anguish in his soul. 

Oh, why must I, tvjio am weakest of all, believe for 
them? 


This afternoon as I^as iValking across the market place, 
I met the^ magistrate. As he passed he nodded kindly. 
“Good afternooA, John^” he said. 

I almost stopper^ short. ? . . 

He did not call me the Saviour! 

“Good afternoon, John,”, was all he ^aid. Just John, 
nothing else. 

No one has called me that since I was a child. Now I 
remember, it my mother who Called me tliat. She 
would pick up on her kntJ and stroke? my Ivj^d. I 
remember it so wellmow that I think back. . . . 

Good af^ernoc^, ^hii. ... 
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She was so good to^me. In the evenings she would come 
h[<>me and light the lamp and prepare the food, and then I 
would treep up on her knee. Her hair was quite golden, 
her hands nice and white fifom scrubbing floors all/day. 
Now I remember it all so well—^it is her I carry around my 
neck, it is Mother. ' 

Good afternoon, John. . .. 

How nice it felt when he said that. So nice and safe. All 
seemed to grow quite still inside me, no worryj no fe^*" of 
anything. 

Just John, nothing else. 

Oh, if only I could be like all the others! If I could take 
off the sign of my S^vdour’s calling and go about like one of 
them; just be as they tire. Live here quietly and peacefully 
with my earthly work, as the others do, day after day; and 
in the evening go to bed tired from worldly tasks, which I 
have done as I should, pot from believing, just believing.... 

Perhaps‘'I could be a tuwier at Lundgren the carpenter’s. 
Or, if that was difiitult, then I could sweep the yard. 

And so I would HP like them. And "there would not 
be this fire burning in me any moRe! No anguish would 
consume me apy more. 

Just John, nothing else. . . . They would all know go 
well who I was, would see me every day going about my 
business. John, he’s the one wl o swi-eps the yard. . . . 

Oh, why must' I save them, I who am the poorest and 
weakest of all? I who want to live here in peace, so grateful 
for the earth which has bidden ine here to it. Like a guest, 
sunk down on his knees at the rich table; like a flower that 
scarcely raises itcelf above tha ground. 

O God, my Father,' if it be popsible, then let this cup 
pass from me! 


No, no! 1 must not doubt! Not faii^em! 

What is it that wants to lead my sq il ^trayi What is it 
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that wants to hurl them all down into an abyss of darknest^ 
bedhuse I fail them? 

Something terrible has happened to ne! What is it? I^o 
I not believe any moreij 

Yes, yes! I believe! I believe as never before.»I shall save 
them. It is /, it is I who will save them. 

I walk and walk here at night, have no peace. In the 
streets, out on the roads, far into the woods and back again, 
yhare is a wind, the clouds are driving before it. Where am 
I—my head is burnjh^—I alh <o tired. . . . 

Yes, I believe! I believe! I shall save them, I shall be 
sacrificed for them. Soon, soon. . . . 

Why, then, do I feel such anguish? Surely tlje Saviour of 
mankind must not fear and despair ^ I do? 

No, no. . . . 

Am I out in the woods ^ain? Don’t I hear the trees 
soughing? Why am I wandering about here? Why am I 
not with the people who are waifing and waitiilg? . . . 

But they don’t understand me! 

How are they 'to understand me when I ym nothing 
but despair and torment?, How are they to believe in me 
when^ wander about in tly darkness withaut j *-ace? 
•/cannot save,them! It is not I, not I! 

Yes, their Saviour is all fce anguish and need tilat they 
do not understand. H*e is IJte n bird 'crying in the sky far 
above theit, heads. They hear his cries there but think 
it is not for them’, because he is floating so high. Not until 
he falls dead and bleeding to earth do they understand 
him. Only then can they believe. 

Crucified! Crucified! o 

Yes, I want to be sacoificed, I waAt to be sacrificed! 

They shall be redeemed by my bloody by my poor blood. 
Soon, soon it wii/ happen. ... ^ 

Sleep sweet^all small flowers ner^ in the darkness, all 
meadows, all treps, Al people in the world. Have peace, 
dear earth.*! shail rcpcem you. 
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« I watch over you ih the night. All your anguish is mine. 
TPou shall not suffer, not be troubled about anything. I 
stall lay down my life for you. 

How silent it is here in the woo^! Am I walking on dead 
leaves? Mydbotsteps make no sound. ^ 

Many flowers and leaves are mouldering now in the 
autumn and it is so soft under the trees, silent and soft. 
There is a smell of earth. 

I 

Is that the clock striking in the town? One—two —f , 
Oh, I am so tired, so tifed—I w^n/ to go home. 

I must go home now and r^'st, lie down for a while. They 
will be wondering where I am. < 

I must be^coming out on to the road now. It is muddy— 

I think it rained yesterday—how windy it is! 

No, it is the bell ringing and ringing! It booms in the 
air. What is it? It sounds tenable. There arc a lot of them, 
they are tolling and'bdoming as though for Judgment Day! 
What is it? I mus^ run!" , 

Fire! Fire! The fla^es^ are leaping ug, the sky is blood 
red! The town is on fire!jThe world is on fire, it is perishing! 

O God, I 'must save them! I,muSt save them. They are 
waiting for nfc—isn’t hr coming, isn’t he coming. . . . 

Yes, I’m jxinning. I’m running. I am coming to sa’?e 
them. It’s the mud clinging tef me. I’m running! 

Heaven and earth are on fi^e! Ttiey are crashing down. 
Like a sea of fire..I must save them, I must s?ve them! 

My heart, you murt not pain me—good heart, don’t pain 
me so, I cannot run then, cannot breathe—and I must save 
them! You know that I must save them. 

Nothing butV blazing sea! And the storm rages. Heaven 
is driving in flames across the worid and setting it alight. 

Now, now the oilers are t)eside me. TJiiey are running in 
the same direction as I^ 

‘•The world is perishing,” I shout at tRcm. 

“Oh,” they reply, “it’s only the^orkhousc.” 

Yes, it’s the wdrkhouse! All those ^or people, those who 
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hunger and thirst because they cahnot believe, they’i* 
buAiing to death! They are perishing! Only I can sa^ 
them! 

heart, do not hurt so ;* we are nearly there—soon, 
soon.. . . 

Thetlames leap up, the smoke is here in the street, I can 
feel the heat. . . . 

Now I am there. 

Tihe superintendent—a lot of people have collected here. 

“I shall save thegf,J[ shalPAve them!” I shout. 

“There’s no one there to s.'\ve!” they call, placing them¬ 
selves in the way. .They don’t understand me. I rush into 
the flames. 

The heat almost stuns Aic. No, I*do not sink down— 
their Saviour rnust ngt sink down. I only stagger at first 
— grope my way forward—through the hall—into the 
rooms. • • . , 

^t is empty here—they are upstairs. 

The smoke nearly stifles me on the stairs. No, no, I do 
not sink down. I shall save themY-aTl—all. . . 

Where are they? • , 

I grope my way forward ^n a djze. The smokSfis thick— 
tile flames leap^p—I lurch about. .. . 

Where arc they? I 

Old Man Enok wlio cannot# manage by himself—and 
Anton whogc legs are paralysed—and ^ifi Kristina who is 
out of her wits—and S;^uelsson—a«id Manfred from the 
gaol. . .. 

I can’t find them. . . . 

I creep along the floor. Tl|c flames lick^fter me. There 
Is a crackling all around me—a roA’—it’s collapsing. . . . 
Where arc they? They have moved tl^ furniture out, the 
beds, the chairsr. . . It’s bare^and empty—as though 
nobody lived Awe. \^ere arc they? TAiey can’t be here— 
only I—only I.., . f ^ 

It’s on fift! On*firf! The beams crash^own. The flames 
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Hap up everywhere*. I rush around. Where are they— 
^here are they? All the poor—I can’t find them—thoy’re 
ppt here. . . . Only fire and devastation—only I—only 

I. . . . 


O my heart, is it you that is burning? Perhaps it’s only 
you. I can feel you consuming my body, my breast, my 
limbs, until nothing is left but you! Yes, consume it,con¬ 
sume it! I want only to be j-oti, only^u, heart that hungers 
and thirsts, only you, fire tlvit devours me! 

Nothing else—'nothing else—only yon. . . . 

No—I cap’t go dn any—any longer.... It’s the end.... 
Yes, yes, I sink dowft—it’s the* end—end. . . . 

O God, forgive me for not findipg the^ people I was to 
save. I can’t find them. Forgive a heart that’s on fire—only 
with longing to be iraArificed—to die—to die^ . . . 

Yes, I feel that ^ou foflgive me. You forgive the hearnhat 
bums for you—you love it—yes, you love it. You let it be 
consumedTr-consumed—you let it have^eace—peace. . .. 


Crucified! Crucified! 



The Experimental World 



O NCE upon a time there was a world which was not 
intended to be a real, proper world but which was only 
mes^pt to experiment with this and that, where one could 
see by trial and errftr how «v%rything turned out, what 
could be made of it.*It was to be like a laboratory, a 
research station wjicrc various suggestions and ideas could 
be tried out to see what they were^orth. If anything 
chanced to give a satisfactftry result,*proved fo be perfect, 
then it was to be used elsewhere. 

A start was made with a little of everything. Plants and 
trees were set out and tcnc/ed, fer*il^ed with sun. They 
grew a bit, tXen they died out and mouldere,d away, others 
ha 3 to be started. Many animals were tfied, they did fairly 
well, they devcldjjcd; but then "all %t once they stopped 
where they were or c»ept back ^most to where they had 
begun' everything caihe to a standstill.,Bu; < it didn’t 
niatter very nyich; failur?s were only to be ? ipected. 
Some things were not so l|ad for all that, aXd nrtich was 
learned. ^ 

Then it t^as seen what could be done wKh human beings. 
It didn’t go at Ull wcl^. They grew^a bit, but then they 
slipped back again,They &)uld be got so that they seemed 
almost perfect, whole nations, great and noble, but all at 
once they slipped back, proved to be nothing but animals. 
But it didn’t matter v^ much; filllures were only to be 
expected. The earth was full of bones from all kinds of 
human beings had turned out feadly, from nations 
that had beerf^ failure. But quite a l«t was learned ^out 
how it should nqf bfi 

Then came th^idia to try just one oWtwo; it was no use 
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Ylith such a lot of pfeople. A boy- and a girl-child were 
ciiosen who were to grow up in the most beautiful paA of 
t^e earth. They were allowed to run about in the woods 
and romp, play under the ti^ees and take delight in ^ery- 
thing. TTiey were allowed to become a young man and 
woman who loved one another, their happiness was 
complete, their eyes met as openly as if their love had been 
but a clear summer’s day. Even all the human failures 
around them saw that there was an unaccounVible 
splendour about them wHicti made‘•them different from 
everything else in the world.,And t^ey rejoiced at it; they 
could do that at least. Love drew the two lovers together. 
It could not^remaih merely as a beautiful earthly day; it 
rose up into a light‘where thb young people felt dizzy, 
where they had to shut their eyes or be blinded; their hearts 
thumped, their lips quivered. They lay under the rose 
trees in the most beafatiful part of the earth, in^a wonderful 
night whith had been provided for them. And they^fell 
asleep in bliss, in ‘the ecstasy and perfect beauty of love, 
locked in e^ch other’s*arms. They awakehed no more; they 
were dead. They were to be useji ckewhere. 



The L^t That Went Down into^Heil 


M r smith, a prosperous businessman, opened the 
elegant hotel lift and amorously handed in a gracile 
creature Aielling of furs and powder. They nestled to¬ 
gether on the soft seat and tbejift started downward. The 
little lady extendecf h^r half-open mouth, which was moist 
with wine, and jhey kissed. They had dined up on the 
terrar** under the stars; now they wew going out to amuse 
tliemselves. 

“Darling, how divine it was up there,” she whispered. 
“So poetic siting tliere with you, like being up among 
the stars. That’s when you Veally Vnjw what love is. You 
do love me, don’t you?” 

\lr Smith answered with a kiss thjft lasted still longer; 
the lift went dovfn. 

“A good thing yoncame, my’darling,” he Said; “other¬ 
wise I’d have been in fcn awful state.” 

• “Yes, but you can just ifiiagine how insutferab e he was. 
The second I started getting ready he askiSJ wli*re I was 
going. T’ll go wher^ I pfcase^’ I said. T’m no prisoner.’ 
Then he (^eliberately sat and stared at n«e the whole time I 
was changing, putting on my new bci^e—do you think it’s 
becoming? What^do yofi think looks best, by the way, 
perhaps pink after all?’^ 

“Everything becomes you, darling,” tfee man said, “but 
I’ve never seen you s(j lovejy as tliis evening.” 

She opened her fur coat w'ith a gratified smik, they 
kissed for a lon|f time, the lift went ^own. 

“Then wkty I was ready to ^go he took %ny hand and 
squeezed it so that iJ still hurts, and didn’t say a word. He’s 
so brutal,lyou’vC nJidea! ‘Well, good-liye,’ I said. But not a 
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word from him. He’u so unreasonable, so frightfully, I 
stand it.” 

“Pool' little thing,” said Mr Smith. 

•‘As though I can’t go ou« for a bit and enjoy m^elf. 
But then he’s so deadly serious, you’ve no idea. He can’t 
take anything simply and naturally. It’s as though fc were 
a matter of life and death the whole time.” 

“Poor pet, what you must have gone through.” 

“Oh, I’ve suffered terribly. No one has suAcred ^ I 
have. Not until I met you «'i<i I know what love is.” 

“Sweetheart,” Smith said, huggAig* her; the lift went 
down. 

“Fancy,” she saidf when she had got her breath after the 
embrace, “sifdng with you up*there gazing at the stars 
and dreaming—oh, I’ll never forget it. You see, the thing 
is—Arvid is impossible, he’s so eveflastin^ly solemn, he 
hasn’t a scrap of poetry in hidi, he hcis no feeling for it.” 

“Darling, it’s intolerabie.” 

“Yes, isn’t it—in 1 l)lerable. But,” she went on, giving him 
her hand with a smiltf, “Ivt’s not sit thinking of all that. 
We’re out t 6 enjoy ourselves. You 4 p really love me?” 

“Do I!” he s|iid, bending her back so that she ga&ped; 
the lift went down. Leaning ovfr her he fondled her; sh^ 
blushed. 4 • 

“Let us make love tonight —Js ncler before. Hm?” he 
whispered. 

She pressed him tfl her and closed her e)«s; the lift went 
down. 

Down and down it went. 

At last Smith got to his fecL his face flushed. 

“But what’s the mafcter wi|h thj lift?” he exclaimed. 
“Why doesn’t it stop? We’ve been sitting here for ever so 
long talking, haven’t*we?” 

“Yes, darling, I suppos^ we have, time go^aso quickly.” 

“Good Heavens, we’ve been sitting tpre for ages! What’s 
the idea?” 
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He glanced out through the grill. Nothing but pitdi 
daikness. And the lift went on and on at a good, even pad, 
deeper and deeper down. 

“J^eavens alive, what’s theMea? It’s hke dropping down 
into an empty pit. And we’ve been doing this for God 
knows tow long.” 

They tried to peep down into the abyss. It was pitch 
dark. They just sank and sank down into it. 

“J'his is til going to hell,” Smith said. 

“Oh dear,” the Woman wailed, clinging to his arm, 
“I’m so nervous. You’lf have to pull the emergency brake.” 

Smith pulled fof all he was worth. It was no good. The 
lift me’^elv plunged down and down Hiterminably. 

“It*s frightful,” she cried. “Whatere we ^ing to do!” 

“Yes, what the devil is one to do?” Smith said. “This is 
crazy.” 

The little lad) was in despair and l^prst into tears. 

“There, tfiere, my sweet, don’t tr)', we myst be sensible. 
There’s nothing we can do. There not^, sit down. That’s 
right, now we’ll sfl here quietly botlf of us, close together, 
and see what happensi It must stop some time or there’ll 
be the*devil to pay.” 

♦They sat and^waited. 

“Just think of something like this hajljDeniiig,” the 
woman said. “And wd wer i gojpg out to have fun.” 

“Yes, it’s the very devil,”'Smith said- “ 

“You doVve me, don’t you?” 

“Darling,” Smitl\sai 3 ^j?(itting his arms around her; the 
lift went down. 

At last it stopped abruptly. There was sixh a bright light 
all around that it hurt^the twes. 'l^ey were in hell. The 
Devil slid the grill aside poliwly. 

“Good eveninlf,” he said^witl^ a deep bow. He was 
stylishly dresse^n tails that hung on tl*e hairy\op vertebra 
as on a rusty naiL < 

Smith arid theVoman tottered out i!t a daze. “Where 
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ijjl, God’s name are v^e?” they exclaimed, terrified by the 
\weird apparition. The Devil, a shade embarrassed, en¬ 
lightened them. 

“But it’s not as bad as it founds,’’ he hastened to^dd. 
“I hope yoy will have quite a pleasant time, I gather it’s 
just for the night?’’ 

“Yes, yes!” Smith assented eagerly, “it’s just for the 
night. We’re not going to stay, oh no!” 

The little lady clung tremblingly to his amf. The Jight 
was so corrosive and yellowy*grecn that they could hardly 
see, and there was a hot smell, th^ {bought. When they 
had grown a little more used to it thqy discovered they 
were standing as it Vere in a square, around which houses 
with glowing doorw»ys towerrfd up in the darkness; the 
curtains were drawn but they could see through the chinks 
that something was burning inside. 

“You are the t\^otwho love each other?” the Devil 
inquired.» 

“Yes, madly,” Vhe lady answered, giving him a look 
with her lovely eyes. 

“Then tiiis- is the way,” he saitf, and asked them to 
follow please. ^They slunjc into a ifturky side street heading 
out of the square. An old cracked lantern was hanging 
outsider filthy, grease-stainedjdoorway. 

“Here it is.” He openec^thadooriand retired discreetly. 

They went it#. A new devil, fat, fawning,^ with large 
breasts and purple pqwder caked on the moustache around 
her mouth, received them. Sht jmiled wheezily, a good- 
natured, knowing look in her beady eyes; around the horns 
in her forehead* she had twined tufts of hair and fastened 
them with small bluefsilk ril|bons., 

“Oh, is it Mr Smith and ^he little lady?” she said. “It’s 
in number eight then.” And she gave tftem a large key. 

TJ^cy cliiAbed th® dim, greasy staircase^ The stairs were 
slippery with fat; it was two flights up* Stmth found number 
eight and went ini It was a fairly large, iftusty *Dom. In the 
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middle was a table with a grubby clith; by the wall a bal 
wifh smoothed-down sheets. They thought it all very niJe. 
They took off their coats and kissed fo" a long tinfe. 

A^man came in unobtrusfvely from another door, ftc 
was dressed like a waiter but his dinner jacket#vas well cut 
and his shirtfront so clean that it gleamed ghostlike in the 
semi-darkness. He walked silently, his feet making no 
sound, and his movements were mechanical, unconscious 
.almpst. His features were stern, the eyes looking fixedly 
straight ahead. He yfas deatW^pale; in one temple he had 
a bullet wound. He got the room ready, wiped the dressing- 
table, brought in Si. chamber-pot and a slop-pail. 

They didn’t take much notice oftiim, but as he was 
about to go, Smith said, *T think we’ll have some wine. 
Bring us half a^bottlg of Madeira.” The man bowed and 
disappeared. 

Smith stiyrted getting uncfressed.*The woman hesitated. 

“He’s coming back,” she said.* 

“Pshaw, in a place like this you needn’t mind. Just take 
your things off.”* She got out oThet dress, pulled up her 
panties coquettishly and ^at on his knee. It was lovely. 

“Just think,” she wRispered, ‘,^sitting hese toy?tber, you 
tod I, alone, ip such a queer, romantic place. poetic. 
I’ll never forget it.” * 

“Sweetheart,” he skid, '.^he^^kissed for a long time. 

The map came in again, soundlessly* Softly, mechan¬ 
ically, he put dSwn thj glasses, poured out the wine. The 
light from the tabltklamj fell on his face. There was nothing 
special about him except that he was deathly pale and had 
a bullet wound in his temple. 

The woman leaped *ip wm a sefeam. 

“Oh my Godl Arvid! Is n you? Is it you? Oh God in 
Heaven, he’s dead! He’s shen hirpself! ’ 

The man sf^d motionless, just sttoing inlfront o^im. 
His face shoved no suffering; it was merely stern, very 
grave. 
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1 “But Arvid, what have you done, what have you done! 
liow could you! My dear, if I’d suspected anything Kke 
t^at, you know I’d have stayed at home. But you never tell 
me anything. You never sa£id anything about it, i)ot a 
word! Howiwas I to know when you never told me! Oh 
my God....” 

Her whole body was shaking. The man looked at her as 
at a stranger; his gaze was icy and grey, just went straight 
through everything. The sallow face gleamed, no b^od 
came from the wound, there <was just'a hole there. 

“Oh, it’s ghastly, ghasdy!” she cned! “I won’t stay here! 
Let’s go at once. I can’t stand it.” 

She grabbed her faress, hat and fur coat and rushed out, 
followed by ^mith. They slipped going down the stairs, she 
sat down, got spittle and cigarette ash on her behind. 
Downstairs the woman with the moustache was standing, 
smiling good-naturedly and knowingly and nodding her 
horns. 

Out in the street'lhey calmed down a little. The woman 
put on her clothes, !itrcilghtened herself, powdered her 
nose. Smith put his arm protectii^ly round her waist, 
kissed away th^ tears tha{ were on 'the point of failin'^—he 
was so good. They walked up into the squjire. 

The head devil was walking pbout there, they ran into 
him again. “You have beenf[ui«t,” ht said. “I hope you’ve 
been comfortable^.”^ 

“Oh, it was dreadfyl,” the lady^said. 

“No, don’t say that, you can't^ think that. You should 
have been here in the old days, it was different then. Hell 
is nothing to complain of now. We do all we can not to 
make it too obvious, oifthe contrary to make it enjoyable.” 

“Yes,” Mr Smith said, “i must say jt’s a litde more 
humane anyway, that’s ^rue.^‘ 

“Qh,” the*^Devil said, “we’ve had everyftiing modern¬ 
ized, completely rearranged, as it should Jbe.” 

“Yes, of course,*you must keep up*with the* times.” 
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“Yes, it’s only the soul that suffers nowadays.” 

•'Thank God for that,” said the lady. 

The Devil conducted them politely to the lift.*“Gpj)d 
evening,” he said with a deq) bow, “welcome back.” He 
shut the grill after them, the lift went up. 

“Thank God that’s over,” they both said, relieved, and 
nestled up to one another on the seat. 

“I should never have got through it without you,” she 
, whiipered. He drew her to him, they kissed for a long time. 
“Fancy,” she said,^^hen sht Had got her breath after the 
embrace, “his doing such a thing! But he’s always had such 
queer notions. H^’s never been able to take things simply 
and na*'-rally, as they are. It’s as though it were a matter of 
hfe and death the whole l 5 me.” 

“It’s absurd,” Smy.h said. 

“He might nave told me! Then I’d have stayed. We 
could havc^oiie out another evenJng instead.” 

^“Yes, of course,” Smith said, *of course.we^ould.” 

“But, darling, let's not sit thinfing of that,” she 
whispered, putting her arms around his neck. “It’s over 
now.” 

“\fes, little darling, ft’s ^ver npw.” He ciasp.»! her in his 
%rms; the lift t^'cnt up. 



Love and Death 


O NE evening ax I was out walking with my sweetheart 
in the street, the door of a gloomy house we were 
passing was opened suddenly and a Cupid put one fooj;,out 
of the darkness. He was no >ordinary little Cupid, but a 
large man, heavy and muscular, with hair all over his 
body. He most resembled a brutish archer as he stood with 
his clumsy cross-bo<? and aimed at me. He shot an arrow 
which hit me In the fereast; th'en he drew in his leg and 
shut the door of the house that was like a dark, cheerless 
fortress. I sank down; my sweetheart walked on. I don’t 
think she noticed that L sank down. Had she noticed it she 
would certdinlv have stdpped and bent over me and tried 
to do something fo/' me. The fact that she walked on meant 
that she could not haVe s^en it. My bloo'd ran after her in 
the gutter tor a while, but stoppedmhen there was none 
left. 



The Basement 



W E have all seen him and see him nearly every day. 

We don’t take much notice of him. Now and then 
,we i^ss him as he lies there but pay little attention; it is as 
though he should be? here, £ft though he belonged to our 
world. I mean Lindgren, the little old man with the 
withered legs, ihe^one who drags himself along the streets 
and i*"- 'I’c parks with the help of hts hands. He wears 
leather glover, his legs, too* are covored with leather. The 
short-bearded face is parked by suffering which it cannot 
quite express; tfie eves are small and submissive. We have 
all met him^mcet him continually. ?l»is as though he were 
a i^rt of ourselves. In passing we j^ut a coin in hfc worn-out 
hand; he, too, must live. 

But few know much about him otlter than that he exists. 
So I am going to tell foi^a little more about t^e old man, 
for I know him. 

• I had often ^topped ai^ talked to the old c p for a 
while. There was somethirJg soothing and good about him 
which I seemed to i^ed. 1 h»d done this so often that 
people mugt have thought tie w'as an ^nTortunate relative 
cf mine. It is noT so. Tlyi^is no distyss in our family; only 
a grief which is c*jrs none other’s, which we bear 
erectly. But I felt I had to stand and talk to him sometimes: 
for his sake, so th.it he would not feel like an outcast, but 
also for my own, becai«e he ^ad soAething to tell me. And 
there didn’t seenyPo be any gllf between us. I often th< ught 
that if I had not nad any legAo wfilk with, had had to drag 
myself along i!^ ground as he did, it i^ould not have :^ted 
me so badly ml^er. I should have had no reason to think 
it strange Aat tSis had fallen to my lot. In this way there 
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y'as, after all, something we had in common. 

One evening in the late autumn I came across him m a 
park where lovers used to meet. He was lying under a lamp 
in order to be seen, stretching out his worn hand though 
nobody came. No doubt he thought that love makes people 
generous. Actually he didn’t know much about this world, 
but just lay stretching out his hand somewhere, just lived 
here all the same. It had been raining; he was muddy from 
the sodden ground and looked tired and ill. 

“Hadn’t you better be getting home, Lindgren?” I said. 
“It’s late.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I suppose I had.” 

“I’ll walk part ol the way with you,” I said. “Where do 
you live?” 

He told me, we found that we lived not far from each 
other and went the same way. 

We crossed a street.* 

“Isn’t il’risky,” I asked, “when you want to get from one 
side to the other?’ 

“Oh no,” he replied. ‘They’re on the lookout for me. 
Yesterday a policeman stopped theventire traffic for me to 
cross. But he s'-id I’d have to hurr>', and you can’t wonder. 
Oh no, everybody here knowr me; they seem to think I 
belong here.’' 

We went slowly on. I h^d to shoi ten my steps and even 
stop occasionally so that he could keep up. It started to 
drizzle. He shuffled along at my feet, tue muddy hands 
scratching against the pavement, the body moving up and 
dovm. It was like an animal dragging itself home to its 1 . ir. 
Yet it was a human being like myself. I heard him talking 
and breathing down there z ; I was doing, but the street 
lamps shone feebly through t le mist anu^I could hardly sec 
him. I was filled with si»ch pity as I heard him down there, 
struggling to keep Up. 

“Don’tyou think you have a hard lot to bear, Lindgren?” 
I said. “You must often feel it’s unfair.’’ 
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“No,” he answered from below. “The odd thing is that k 
is ribt so bad as people think. You get used to it. An^ I wA 
born with it; it’s not as if a healthy gr<.wn man suddenly 
meet^ with something unexpected. No, I can’t say I have 
anything to complain of, if I really come to«think of it. 
There must be many who are worse off than I am. I am 
spared much that others have to go through. My life is 
quiet and secure; the world has been merciful to me. You 
^mus^remember that I only come in contact with the good 
in it.” 

“Oh?” I said wondcringly. 

“Yes, I only coiie in contact with good people; they’re 
the on’ / ■■>nes who stop and give me a eftin. I know nothing 
about the othr.'^. They jusf walk past.” 

“Well, Lind^ren, ^ou know how to make the best of 
things,” I answered with a smile. 

“But it’s t^ue, ’ he said senously, •‘wd it’s something to 
be ^hankful for.” I also took it seriously; irv faA, realized 
that he was right. What a great blessing it was getting to 
know only the good in hfe! 

We went on. Light ^a| coming from a shop’ in a base¬ 
ment. T’m going to buy bread ^ere,” he«6aid, "’•eeping 
u^ to the windqw and kno^ng. A girl came up th the 
parcel, which was all ready. “Good evening, Lindgren,” 
she said. “Ugh, whatVvcathcr'»You ought to be getting 
home.” ^ _ 

“Yes, I’m goifJg,” th^ol^ chap answered. They nodded 
good-bye to each other, ^nd she closed the door after her. 

“I always do my shopping in the basement,” he said as 
we proceeded. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” i answered. 

“People there always s^| kind.” 

“Oh? Yes, perhaps.” 

“But they ai^” he said decidedly. 

We strugglea through one or two dark, hilly lanes. 

“I live ii/the Basement, too, as you ian imagine,” he 
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continued. “It suits 'me best. Our landlord arranged it. 
Ke is a remarkable man.” 

^Theil we went through one street after the other, groping 
our w'ay along. It had nevir occurred to me that i.t was 
such a lon^way home. I felt tired, exhausted. It was as if 
I, too, were dragging myself along in the darkness, neavily 
and wearily, though I was no cripple. I walked erect, as 
one should walk. By the street lamps I saw him crawling 
down there; then he disappeared again. I merely lieard, 
his panting breath. ' 

At last we turned into his street, and came up to the 
house where he lived. It was large and splendid; nearly all 
the windows were lighted. There seemed to be a party on 
the first floor. The chandeliers glistened, music penetrated 
out into the dismal autumn night and dancing couples 
could be seen flitting past. He crept forward to the three or 
four steps which led, dbwn to where he lived. Beside them 
was a window with a piece of curtain and a sardine^tin 
with flower bulbs! “You’ll come down, won’t you, and 
have a look at my room?’" he said. 

I had nOt-thought of that. I had not realized I would 
have to. I felt,5trangely heavy at heart. Why shouM I go 
down? We were not close enoifgh friends Jo warrant it. >1 
had come with him part of th'c way because we lived in 
much the same direction•• I’d hadAio intention of going 
home with him. Why should 'i go down? But J had to. 

It occurred to ine,.that actually I knew the family up 
there who were giving the partyIt vyas strange that they 
had not invited me; they must have forgotten. 

“You don’t mind my asking you down, do you?” the 
old chap asked, as thdligh rcfaaarkipg on my silence. 

“No,” I said. 

He had misunderstood mel -1 wanted to go down and see 
hov^^he lived; that was why I had come alqAg. I wanted to 
go where I was asked. 

He shuffled do\ln the steps, got but thi key knd put it in 
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the lock. I noticed that this had been moved lower down jp 
th£ft he could reach it. 

“Our landlord had it done,” he said. “He thinks 
everything.” The door openeS and we went in. When the 
light had been put on I looked around the i%om. It was 
small and bare. The floor was cold stone with one or two 
bits of carpet on it. In the middle was a table which had 
part of the legs sawn off, and two low chairs. In one comer 
^ was ^he stove, which he could also use for cooking 
apparently. Beside i^ was a fhtlf that served as a pantry. 
The tins were arranged according to height, with labels 
on. Pieces of brea^ he had evidently saved for dipping in 
his r'’.'ff“e stood in a row. Around the shelf ^vas a white, 
paper lace edging. At one end of the room was his bed, 
consisting of a bunk ^jiised off the floor; the bedcover was 
clean and nice. Respite all tlyj poverty, every corner of the 
room was ngat and tidy. I don't knf)\*why, but this order¬ 
liness distressed me. ^Vhy did he^ave it like tJiis? Had I 
been in his shoes I should have had it dirty and horrible— 
just a hole to creep into and hide^ like an animgl. It would 
have been easier thenf I jhought, to hold out. But it was 
clean and tidy everywhere 

• It seemed a ^osy little ^me as he crept abo i busily, 
reached up for the flower vase on the table and fillecl it with 
water, slid down agaWi, got aicloth out of a little blue- 
painted ch^st, spread it, go? out cups^rfti saucers. It cut 
me to the heart^o see l^n^ doing th«e homely things. He 
had taken off the I'^thef gloves; his hands were flat with 
thick skin on the palms. He then lit the fire, blowing on it 
so that the flames roared up tlu rape; dtided coal, took 
down the coffee-pot and pu*! it onf I was not allowed to 
help him; no, he j^ew best how it should be. He did ' all 
with such a deft and practisdl hatd that you^could see he 
enjoyed it, tha^e had grown fond of these little tasks. Now 
and then he vroujd look up at me good-naturedly. There 
was somethfhg scf warm and secure ab<^t him here in his 
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hpme; he was not as he was in the street. Soon the coffee¬ 
pot vfa^ simmering on the fire and the aroma filled the 
n^m. When it was ready he crept up laboriously on to his 
chair and settled down, beanimg and contented. He ptjpred 
out the coffee and we began to drink. It was nice and 
warming. He thought I should eat some bread too* but I 
didn’t want to take it from him. He himself ate with a 
marked solemnity, slowly breaking piece after piece and 
carefully picking up all the crumbs. There was such r^ver-, 
ence about his meal. His e^cA shone f never have I seen a 
face so radiant as his, never transfigured in such a tranquil 
way. 

I felt at once mcfC'ed and oppressed at seeing him like 
this in the midst of Iris affliction. How could he? I, who 
lived the real life, who merely sat here as a temporary 
guest in order to see what it was like down here in his lair— 

I had no peace. Welk, Fthougiit to myself, he probably has 
something tlse, he hopes Tor. He must be one of those vyho 
believe in God and the like, and then anything can be 
endured, nothing is Hard^.* And I remembered that I was 
going to ask him about this v^ry* thing, which forever 
weighed me dofvn, whict^ never gaVe me any peace, *vvhich 
dragged me down into the deptt'as where I flid not want t» 
be. That was why I had come home with him, to ask him 
about it. I didn’t belong d«wn here,^was only going to ask 
him about it. ^ , 

“Tell me, Lindgrep,” I saic^ “when bne’s life is Uke 
yours, when one has to suffer as ytyi dcu>I suppose one feels, 
more strongly than the rest of us, the need of believing 
that there is something outside this world, that there is a 
prevailing God who h» a higher purpose with what he lays 
upon us?” 

The old man pondered a Aioment. 

“yo,” he replied*slowly, “not when ojije’s life can be 
like mine.” 

1 thought this strange, distressin^to h^. Was he 
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not aware of his misery, did he no? know how rich and 
glorious life should be? 

“No,” he said, lost in thought, “it if not we who need 
him. Even if he existed he c(Jbld not tell us more than we 
alre^y know and are grateful for. 

“I Ifeve often talked to our landlord about it,” he went 
on. “He hzis taught me a great deal. Perhaps you don’t 
know our landlord here in the house, but you should; he 
is a Strang# man.” 

“j^, I don’t know him.” 

“No, of course nflt—I sec that—but you should.” 

Oh, I thought,^ yes, maybe. I didn’t know this remark¬ 
able landlord he was talking about^ he might well be 
something out of the ordinary, but I lived in a^iother house. 
I kept my thoughts to myself, however. 

“I wondcr,”*the ofd chap answered me. “He has many 
houses—nearly all of them. He owils yours, too, I think.” 

“Yes,” he went on, “he’s a grclit one for^matiaging and 
arranging everything. When I came aiM asked if he could 
perhaps house mi? here, as I, toofhac^to live somewhere, he 
eyed me narrowly for^ long tinfe. 

“‘V^ell, I shall havt* fo put ^ou in th^ base>i"nt,’ he 
^id. ‘You can’^t live up in^he house itself.’ 

“‘No,’ I answered, ‘I see that.’ 

“‘I think the ba.seVient will^uit you,’ he said. ‘I hope 
I’m not mistaken about yo%? What’s yewr own opinion?’ 

“ ‘I think it \1|ould do ructly for try; there.’ 

“‘Yes. You know, 3 on t you, that I won’t have just 
anyone there. No bitterness and hatred, no wicked or un¬ 
dependable people. Upstairs I have to take in all kinds, 
many whom I know v^ry little abolt, but in the basement 
I want good, reliable people, people I know and like. 
What do you think—do youlbelcfig here?’ 

“ ‘I’d like v§ry much to think so,’ ItanswerSd happ|ly. 

“‘Well and/good. But can you pay the rent?’ he said, 
for he’s strict, to*—that he is. ‘Everyorft must pay; there’s 
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no getting out of it, however wretched you are. You can 
live it cheaply, as you’re not fit for much. But you n»ust 
pay so\nething at all events. How will you scrape it 
t(?gether?’ 

“ T shall Jiave to live on the good people in the wofld.’ 

“ ‘Are there any?’ he asked, looking at me sharp 4 y. 

“ ‘There must be many, surely.’ 

“‘That is right,’ he said. ‘That is easy to work out for 
anyone who really wants to. You are a man oPsense ; you 
shall live with me.’ 

“Yes, he is remarkable, though ?o Simple and natural. 
He has helped me over much. I couldn’t get on without 
him. Every now an4l then he looks in and sits for a while, 
talking. It’s stch a help. It cheeK one up being appreciated. 
‘You’re a worth-while man, Lindgrcn,’ he says. It does 
one good to hear that.’’ 

He looked at me^in glad lontent. “Are you a worth¬ 
while man^” he asked. 

I made no ansvfer, but looked down at the floor, hot 
wanting to meet his 9/cs. • 

“One should* be,” he Said. “It hflps one over a lot to 
know that onc^is.” 

The room about us was plalb but snug. The lamplight 
shone over th«. low table with'its sawn-ofl’ legs, over the 
cloth where his saved-up bj'ead lay, j 5 ver the bed on which 
he took his rest.»He paid no Attention to my silence. He 
was sitting with his* own thoughts, I could see.* 

Then he got down from the i rfaii* saw to the fire, washed 
up the cups and put them on the sfielf where they belonged; 
crept to the burjit and made it ready, folding up the bed¬ 
cover. But when he Had folded it^ across the seat of the 
chair and smoothed it, he remained kn^ling there. 

“It’s good when tfte d|y is iver,” he s^. And one could 
see diat he \9as tirec^. 

“Is it, Lindgren? When life is so full and Iceans so much 
to you?” 
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“Yes,” he answered, looking qufetly in front of him, 
“life is full. I know that so well, I feel it so surely and finrly 
inside me. But each day is heavy to be .r. 

“I tell you this because i think wc understand one 
another so well. And one mustn’t pretend to bf better than 
one is.*’ 

He drew a deep breath. Seeing him huddled together 
there on his knees, one might have thought he was praying, 
but he wafjust made like that. 

I "goi. up quietly to go, wgn^ up and thanked him, said 
good-niglTft He thoflglA I should come back when I felt like 
it, and I said I should like to. Then he crept with me to the 
door and I was sfanding out in the street again. 

The whole house was in darknejs now. Even the first 
floor where the chandeliers had blazed just now. It could 
not have been % real*party if it was already over. The old 
man's lamp was the only oni? burning it lighted me nearly 
all the way*home. 



The Evil Angel 



A n evil angel passed along the deserted streets in the 
.middle of the night. The storm howled between the 
rows of houses, raged up above in th’, darkness, there was 
not a soul to be seen, only ^Je, He walked hunched ?*^inst 
the wind, coarse and sinewy, tight-fcpped. Abotix his body 
was a blood-red mantle which concealed the huge wings. 
He had broken oufcof the cathedral; hfe had stood there 
long enough*in the musty stench. Century after century 
he had smelled the reek of wax candles and incense under 
the vaults; cenfury after century hi had‘heard songs of 
praise and the mumble of praters to a god who hung dead 
above his Ijead. For c^ntiries he had seen people kneeling 
with their eyei raiced, gabbling everything they believed 
in. This craven moby. stinking of faith a pack of lies! 
This sickening jumble of*bewilderment, worry and pitiful 
hope of being let off, of still bein^ ft!)le to clutch on,' Now 
he had broken out! 

He had riseR out of his fetcer^and trampfed on the altar 
with his sinewy foot, knocking over tl;^: holy vessels. He had 
stepped down in^wrath on to^he floor of the church and 
kicked aside the h£ksocks. Tl^ saints hu^^g rdund about 
with their pious, ecstatic fates; tjlte felics inside the gratings 
smelt decayed; in a side chapel, where^ light was burning, 
a child lay on ^lusty straw and a mother of wax knelt 
beside it—all this litte%of lies and stupidity! Kicking open 
the doors, he stood outside in the wind)^night. 

Only he was true? 

He walked^intp thf streets, stood and lool^d about him. 
Oh, so this was how they lived—^humankii^. 

He stopped in fipnt of the doorway of^ h^'se, looking 
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up at it with burning eyes. Then he scratched a cross on 
the* door with the sword he was carrying. ‘‘You shafl 
die!” he said. 

Then he went to the next, douching; the wings attached 
to thfe enormous shoulders gave him the appearance of 
being lAinchbacked. There, too, he. stopped, scratched the 
cross again. “You shall die,” he said. 

So he moved from one house to the next, scratching with 
the sword, NXrhich was short and thick, as if for slaughtering. 

^ shall die. You shall (^ie^ hxidyou shall die. Andyou 
shall die. 

“And^ow!” 

He went on through the whole to^jrn, battling against 
the wind, forgetting no ontf. 

When he had finished he went outside the ramparts, out 
into the night \there tio one lived. There fte threw off his 
mantle and stood naked. Anfl sprejiding out his wings he 
flew away iifto the wide open darkn^ ,s. 

When people awoke in the morning they were all 
surprised to find h cross drawmon their houses. But they 
were not frightened. Tjicy wondAed how it had happened 
and why it had been dcwiS; talked about it before going as 
ijpual to their work. Why^ad t^is well-known been 
carved everywhere? There was so much rise of greater 
importance of which Tp rcmind|them. 

They knew quite well thal they were qping to die, they 
said. 



The Princess an(} All the Kingdom 



O NCE upon a time there was a prince, who went out 
to fight in order to win the princess whosc^bcauty was 
greater than all others’ an^ ;vhom he loved abovp>^very- 
thing. He dared his life, he battlAl his way t?ivp by step 
through the country, ravaging it; nothing could stop him. 
He bled from his wi'unds but merely cast himself from one 
fight to the »rxt, the most valiant nobleman to be seen and 
with a shield as pure as his own young features. At last he 
stood outside tfie city where the priifcess li^ed in her royal 
casde. It could not h«ld out* against him and had to beg 
for mercy. The gates were thrown open; hfc rode in as 
conqueror. 

When the princesscaw how proud andhandsome he was 
and thought of how he Ifed dared ^is life for her sake, she 
could not withstand his power btit*gavc him her hapd. He 
knelt and covered it with ardAit kisses. “Look, my bridg, 
now I have won you!” he exclaimed, radiant with happi¬ 
ness. “Look, everything ^ have fojtght for, now I have 
won it!” « 

And he commaftded thatjjth'iir wedding should take 
place this same day. *rhe whtrf city decked itself out for 
the festival and the wedding was ?ele6fated with rejoicing, 
pomp and splenjlour. 

When in the evenini he went to ^nter the princess’s bed¬ 
chamber, he was met outside by the kged chancellor, a 
venerable man. Bo^ing|his s|iow-white nead, he tendered 
the keys of the kingdom and the crown of go^ and precious 
stones to the young conqueror. 

“Lord, here areihe keys of the lAngdo^ which open the 
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treasuries where everything that now belongs to you is kept.” 

The prince frowned. 

“What is that you say, old man? I do i ot want your keys. 
I have not fought for sordid gftin. I have fought merely iS> 
win Ifcr whom I love, to win that which for me is the only 
costly thing on earth.” 

The old man replied, “This, too, you have won, lord. 
And you cannot set it aside. Now you must administer 
and look alter it.” 

“La^ou not undenstand vih}t I say? Do you not under¬ 
stand tha?^e can ftglA, can conquer, without asking any 
reward other than one’s happiness—not fame and gold, not 
land and power on earth? Well, then, liiave conquered but 
ask for noihnig, only to livt happily with what, for me, is 
the only thing of value in life.” 

“Yes, lord, ydu hafe conquered. You have fought your 
way forward as the bravest d( the trjwc, you have shrunk 
from nothing, the land lies ravaged where you l^ive passed 
by.* You have won your happiness. Bu1)j lor^, others have 
been robbed of thtirs. You have*con^uered, and therefore 
everything now belongs to you. It is a big landy»fertile and 
impoverished, mighty anti laid waste, ful^ of r.'hes and 
i)ped, full of joy and sorro*^, and* all is now yours For he 
who has won *the princess and happiness^ to him also 
belongs this land whel^ she wasrfborn; he shall govern and 
cherish it.” 

The prince st|od thereyliwering affd fingering the hilt 
of his sword uneasily. 

“I am the prince^f haOpiness, nothing else!” he bunt 
out. “Don’t want to be atJything else. If yqji get in my way, 
then I have my tn^y|word.” 

But the old ma^put out his hand soothingly and the 
young man’s arm sank. He loi>ked|it h?m searchingly, with 
a wise man’s (^Im. 

“Lord, you^re no longer a prince,” he said gently. “You 
are a king.” 
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And lifling the crown with his aged hands, he put it on 
&e other’s head. 

When the young ruler felt it on his brow he stood silent 
and moved, more erect thafi before. And gravely, with his 
head crowjied for power on earth, he went in 'lO his 
beloved to share her bed. 



Paradise 



AND the Lord said: “Now I have arranged things for 
-txyou here as best I can; planted rice, peas and potatoes, 
many edible plants which you will find useful, various kinds 
of grai^^^ baking brftad, cotiOAnut palms, sugar cane and 
turnips; ma^ed out‘ground suitable for pasture land and 
gardening; provided animals that arc easy to tame and 
wild animals for hunting; laid out plains, valleys and 
moiintainous rt gions, terrahes that rjan well *be used for 
growing grapes and olives; set out pines, eucalyptus trees 
and fair acacia groves; devised birch woods, lotus flowers 
and breadfryit trees, violet slopes •apd wild strawberry 
patches; invented the sunshine—t\'hich you’ll* find will 
please you; put the moon in the heavens%o that you’ll have 
something to go b*y till you’re bfj erlbugh to get a clock; 
hung up the stars to giiidc you on the sea and*lead your 
thoughts- -those that arc not of tlje earth; yen t’. it there 
a*c clouds to gi^e rain andtftiade, thought out tht lasons 
and determined their^ pleasant changing, «Ihd one thing 
and another. I hope y*u \sill lill^ it. 

“But remember to eat of Ac ^ree of knowledge, so that 
you will be reali^ sensibje\jiifc wise.” 

And the first huma^ b^n* bowed deeply and humbled 
themselves before their “Thank you very much,” 

they said. 

They began to Ag«and cultivrie the soil, to reap, 
multiply themsclvjp and fill the who^e of paradise, and 
they liked it very much. Tlfiy ale freely of the tree of 
knowledge, as |he Lord had 4)ld them, but efid not g|pw 
noticeably syiblf. The^ bec^e very sly and artful and 
intelligent, ^d Veil-informed and excellent in many 
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ways, but they did not become sensible. And this made 
theirVxistence increasingly complicated and troublesome, 
?nd they got into more and more of a muddle. 

At last a resolute man appeared who was grieved by the 
way things were going, and he stepped forward before the 
Lord and said: “The people are behaving so strangely 
down there, it seems to me; it’s true they grow more in¬ 
telligent and shrewd every day, but they pi^efer to turn 
their cunning and great learning to evil and senseless uses; 
I don’t know, but there mUst^ be som'ething wronr^ ffith the 
tree of knowledge.” 

“What,” said the Lord, “something vyrong with the tree 


of knowledge, did you say? Certainly not. It must be like 
that, don’t you see? »^t’s the best I could do. If you think 
you know wha/ it ought to be like, then please say.” 

No, he didn’t know. But all was not as it should be down 
there, and however' /ell-thought-out the tree pf knowledge 
might be,'it did seem as though eating from it made t^iem 
a little foolish. 

“But the tree cannot' be otherwise, ” the Lord said. 
“Admittealy,'it’s rather complicated learning how to eat 
of it, but it must be connolicated; it can’t be helped. Some 
things you must find out for y<?.rselves, or >vhat’s the point 
of your existence? You can’t be spopn-fed the whole time. 
Personally, I think the trdj is the finest thing I’ve created, 
and if you don’t sl^ow yoursiuves worthy of it, human life 
won’t be much to speak of. 'i^l/ tjiem th/t.” 

And with that answer the ; ia,n h^ to be content. 

But when he had gone the Loi,,^ sat there quite distressed. 
If they had found fault with anything else he had made, it 
wouldn’t have mattered so much, brt'vjie tree of knowledge 
was especially deay to his heart, perh^os because it had 
been so much more difl.cult'to make than the other trees 
and everything else' on the I'arth. Like the/ great artist he 
was, he was thinking at this moinent not his generally 
recognized achievements but only of this n^understood 
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work into which he thought he had secretly put his M^ole 
soul, without having any joy of it. And just becau**? this 
very work of his seemed to him so cxtret.iely important, hj| 
couldn’t imagine that humanity could do without it— 
its real, deep significance. 

And {lerhaps he was right. He was, after all, a great 
creative spirit and ought to know best himself. He ought 
to know what he had put his soul into. 

He sat thinking that people were ungrateful to him and 
his mdi*^tstanding ^ork. 

It is not 'fSsy to icnow how long he sat thus. Perhaps 
time passes quickly in eternity and the wingbeats of the 
Lord’s ♦bought are perhaps as thousands of years for us. 
Then a man came again before him* but this*time it was 
the archangel Gabriel himself who came. 

“You have no’ idea what it’s like down in paradise,” he 
said. “It is quite incredible. *l'hey'*aie trying to destroy 
evepfthing for you and they think of the wojst iAiaginable 
deeds of villainy to bring it about. There is a deafening 
noise and they hur"! the hideous fruits*of the tree of know¬ 
ledge at each other so tbat^they burst with a hoiHble roar, 
and, warst of all, uproot all the > 4 egetation* They bluster 
aad brag so that it’s shamcAil to hear them and l.ey say 
they’re much cleverer than God himself, f(?r they invent 
much greater things than you/and they have frightful 
monsters that shatter everytlifng in th^r ^ath, everything 
that you have 'Ireated,^ in the.air they have huge 
imitation birds that vonjjt «re and devastation. I have 
never been in hell—^^ni^ad to say—but that’s what it 
must look like. It is an ^liomination. And i¥s all the fault of 
that tree of knowle^f(?.»You should /ever have given it to 
them—and come t^that, I said so frorp the outset. Think 
what you like, but have a locjt at liow things are there!” 

And the Lor*! looked down^n to th<» earth and saw 4h<tt 
it was true. Tl^n wrath was kindled in his mighty, pained 
creator’s soul and lightning fllshed froA his eyes and he 
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scin out his hosts and they drove the people out, together 

with\ll their evil and devilish works, into the great desert 

Savi, where nothing grows. And he set a fence around 
paradise, and two angels at*its gate, each with his machine 
gun and Awning sword. And the desert lay right rlext to 
paradise and the fence round about. 

Inside, life was delightful with its sun and verdure, fresh 
and springlike now that the people had been driven out; 
the meadows smelled sweet and the air was full of bird 
song. And the banished stoofi looking in between ,^e bars 
and saw it, but they could not get in. 

And the angels—those who were not on guard—retired 
to rest after the batUe and fell asleep, exhausted. But under 
the best-lov*ed tree in paradise the Lord sat in deep con¬ 
templation, an,d its branches shaded him with their great 
peace. 



The Childrens Cawvaign 



E ven the children at thit time received military 
training^ were assembled in army units and exercised 
just as though on active service, had their own headquarters 
and ahw^l manocuvfes whcti Everything was conducted 
as in a reai*state ot war. The grown-ups had nothing 
directly to do wi^h this training; the children actually 
exercisrd *hemselves and all command was entrusted to 
them. The on'y use made of aduU cxperie'nce was to 
arrange officers’ training courses for sp'jcially suitable 
boys, who were chosen with the greatest care and who were 
then put in, charge of the military J education of their 
conjrades in the ranks. 

These schools were of high standing and there was 
hardly a boy throughout the laAd who did not dream of 
going to them. But th£ ^ntrance tests were particularly 
hard; : ot only a perfect physique^was required b*i also a 
highly developed intelligei^c and character. The age of 
admission w'as six to s^ven years and the smXll cadets then 
received an excellent t.*aining, b4th purely military and in 
all other respects, chiefly the ftrther mq^lding of character. 
It was also greaijy to on^’iJpTtdit in afticr life to have passed 
through one of these schqpW It was really on the splendid 
foundation laid here^a^he quality, organization and 
efficiency of the child aftny rested. 

Thereafter, as aluirfey mentioned^ the grown-ups in no 
way interfered but ^erything was entrusted to the children 
themselves. No adult might onedche in the command, in 
organizational details or mat^p of promotion. Everytlj^ng 
was managed^nd,supervised iW the children; all decisions, 
even the mrat vital, being rr<v^hed b'^ their own litde 
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general staff. No one over fourteen was allowed. The boys 
then passed automatically into the first age-group of the 
Qpgular troops with no mean military training already 
l^hind them. 

The largi child army, which was the object of the ‘Whole 
nation’s love and admiration, amounted to thr^e army 
corps of four divisions: Jnfantry, light field artillery, 
medical and service corps. All physically fit boys were 
enrolled in it and a large number of girls belonged to it as 
nurses, all volunteers. 

Now it so happened that a smaller, quit^’Tnsignificant 
nation behaved in a high-handed and unseemly way 
toward its powerfuV neighbor , and the insult was all the 
greater sindc this njition was by no means an equal. 
Indignation wf^ great and general and, since people’s 
feelings were running high, it was necessary to rebuke the 
malapert and at tU^- Siame bme take the chjince to sub¬ 
jugate the^country in Question. In this situation the c^ld 
army came forward and through its high command asked 
to be charged with fiie crushing and subduing of the foe. 
The news bf this caused a sensation, and a wave of fervour 
throughout thf country,. The proposal was given serious 
consideration in supreme quarters and ^ a result tb^ 
commission Was given, with some hesitation, to the chil¬ 
dren. It was in fact a task\vell suited to this army, and the 
people’s obviouf wishes in thi matter had also to be met, 
if possible. 

The Foreign Office therefoih* s^nt the defiant country an 
unacceptable ultimatum and,^ndmg the reply, the child 
army was mobilized within twent;;-four hours. The reply 
was found to be uiitatisfactory inni( war was declared 
immediately. ^ 

Unparalleled enthusiiism (narked the departure for the 
froi^tt. The intrepid little yoW^gsters had gr^n sprigs in the 
barrels of their rifles and were pelted with flpwers. As is so 
often the case, th^campajg( was f>egun in the spring, and 
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this time the general opinion was that there was some^lfing 
symbolic in it. In the capital the little commander-iil-chief 
and chief of general staff, in the presern’e of huge crowdif 
made a passionate speech to the troops in which he ex¬ 
pressed the gravity of the hour and his conviotion of their 
unswerving valour and willingness to offer their lives for 
their country. 

The spee^, made in a strong voice, aroused the greatest 
ecstasy. The boy—who had a brilliant career behind him 
and hrff^jcached hisT exaltefl position at the age of only 
twelve and a^alf—was acclaimed with wild rejoicing and 
from this momeijt was the avowed hero of the entire 
nation, '^hcre was not a dry eye, ana* those of the many 
mothers especially shone with pridi and ha*ppiness. For 
them it was the gre^itest day in their li^cs. The troops 
marched past telow fluttering banners, each regiment 
with its mu|ic corps at the head. It *as an unforgettable 
spectacle. 

There were also many touching incidents, evincing a 
proud patriotism, as when a litf^e fofir-ycar-old, who had 
been lifted up on his mic^hcr’s arm so that he* could see, 
howled with despair and shoute^, “I want to too. I 
Want to go, toc^!” while his mother tried to hush i ^m, ex- 
pltiining that he wa^ too small. “Small am I, eh?” he 
exclaimed, punching her face that her nose bled. The 
evening paoers wcifull qf such ejysodes showing the 
mood of the people anc;^ Af tj.ie troops who were so sure of 
victory. The big march p^tvas broadcast and the C.-in-C.’s 
speech, which had bcfe^cecorded, was broadcast every 
evening during the da^that followed, 31*7.15 p.m. 

Military operati^re^ad already*begun, however, and 
reports of victory .^gan to come in at<)nce from the front. 
The children had quickly tedpen tne offensi\'^ and on one 
sector of the front had infinted a Ifcavy defeat on#the 
enemy, scvc^uiidred t^ead '•.Id wounded and over twelve 
hundred pnsonds, while thf i« own losses amounted to 
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onl) a hundred or so fallen. The victory was celebrated at 
home^with indescribable rejoicing and with thanksgiving 
^rvices in the churches. The newspapers were filled with 
accounts of individual instances of valour and pictures 
several colujnns wide of the high command, of wWdh the 
leading personalities, later so well-known, began to* appear 
now for the first time. In their joy, mothers and aunts sent 
so much chocolate and other sweets to the arn^v that head¬ 
quarters had to issue a strict order that all such parcels 
were, for the time being at*afiy rate,*forbidden, ^’’nffe they 
had made whole regiments unfit lor* battle^and these in 
their turn had nearly been surrounded, by the enemy. 

For the child 5 rmy was already far inside enemy 
territory anS still nvmagcd to keep the initiative. The 
advance sector^ did Vetreat slightly ^in order to establish 
contact with its wings, but only improvecf its positions by 
so doing. A stalematll ensued in the theatre ofjvar for some 
time after *this^ , 

During July, however, troops were concentrated for a 
big attack along th^ whftle line and huge reserves—the 
child arm^^’s, in comparison wjth«those of its opponent, 
were almost iFexhaustiblc—^werc mustered to the- front. 
The new offensive, which lasted for several .weeks, resulted, 
too, in an almost decisive victory for, the whole army, even 
though casualties were A’gh. The«'children defeated the 
enemy all along tl^e line, bift did not manage to pursue 
him and thereby exploit theiV ^aqcess to J he full, because 
he was greatly favoured by ti*e /ac^that his legs were so 
much longer, an advantage oiyyhlch he made good use. 
By dint of forcid marches, howevi'r, the children finally 
succeeded in cuttingKhe enemyV'H^ht flank to pieces. 
They were now in the Yery<iieart of th| country and their 
outposts wefe only a few d^s’ march from the capital. 

It was a pitched battle on A'big scale and/he newspapers 
had enormous headlines erery (]ay wbich^epicted the 
dramatic course ot'events«^t set hours tlfb ramo broadcast 
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the gunfire and a r^sumd of the position. The war Cj/Srre- 
spondents described in rapturous words and vivid (Colours 
the state of affiurs at the froijt—the cb'ldren’s incredibW 
feats, their indomitable courage and self-sacrifice, the 
whole morale of the army. It was no exaggtration. The 
youngsters showed the greatest bravery; they really be¬ 
haved like heroes. One only hafl to see their discipline and 
contempt cj" death during an attack, as though they had 
been grown-up men at least. 

It WaJ.an^nforg^ftz^le sigflt to see them storm ahead 
under murderous machine-gun fiie and the small medical 
orderlies dart nirjbly forward and pick them up as they 
fell. Oi .he wounded and ^ying who were moved behind 
the front, those who had had a leg sh^ away or their bellies 
ripped open by^a basnet so that their entails hung out— 
but without one sound of c^mplagil crossing their small 
lips. The hand-to-hand fighting hjLdT)een very fierce and 
a great number of children fell in th^, wihile^ they were 
superior in the acjual firing. Losses were estimated at 4000 
on the enemy side and 7000 amojg the children, according 
to the secret reports. Th% victory had been hard won but 
all the more complete. 

• This battle became very famous and \^as alsv. of far 
greater importance than any p^viously. It was now clear 
beyond all doubt thift the children were incomparably 
superior in tactics, discij^n? and incJivicJual courage. At 
the same time,liowev(^,^i was admitted by experts that 
the enemy’s head-lor|g f^eat was very skilfully carried 
out, that his strength wr^iiiirvidently in defence and that he 
should net be underrapd too much^Towiid the end, also, 
he had uncxpectedj/iifede a stubbohi resistance w hich had 
prevented any fuif her penetitltIoj|. • 

This observation was not^ithuut truth. actual fact 
the enemy wa* anytliing bu^ warlikS nation, and indeed 
his forces fouAd it v^r udifficilt to hol<^ their own. Never¬ 
theless, they imjirovec vith p^ctice during the fighting 
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and became more efficient as time went on. This meant 
that they caused the children a good deal of trouble in 
%pch succeeding batde. Th^y also had certain advantages 
on their side. As their opponents were so small, for instance, 
it was possible after a little practice to spit several of*them 
on the bayonet at once, and often a kick was enougli to fell 
them to the ground. 

But against this, the children were so piuch more 
numerous and also braver. They were everywhere. They 
swarmed over one and in Bfetween o'he’s legsaij^Mhe un¬ 
warlike people were nearly demented by an these small 
monsters who fought like fiends. Little fiends was also 
what they were generally called—not without reason— 
and this name was even adopted in the children’s home¬ 
land, but there^it was a mark of horjour and a pet name. 
The enemy troops h^i^all thejr v.'ork cut out merely defend¬ 
ing themselves. At list,^however, they were a^jle to check 
the others* advance and even venture on one or two 
cO'unter-attacks. Everything then came^to a standstill for 
a whrle and there was a jireathing-spacc. 

The c hifiiren were now in pofseasion of a large part of 
the country. Bist this was not ^Iways so easy. The pfjpula- 
tion did not particularly like them and proved not to bfe 
very fond of cfiildren. It was alleged-that snipers fired on 
the boys from houses and\hat they’were ambushed when 
they moved in srfiaH-detachffiCnts. Children had even been 
found impaled on stal-.es or witl/’tteir eye?'gouged out, so 
it was said. And in many casciktlys^tories were no doubt 
true. The population had quNf iost their heads, were 
obviously goaded intc^ a frenzy, arft as they were of litUe 
use as a warlike naticAi and their inb^ty could therefore 
find no natural outlet, t^ey sried to revdage themselves by 
atrocities. Tjpey felt overrun #»y all the foreign children as 
by H'oublesome vcrrfiin and^eing at their »vits’ end, they 
simply killed whenever they had die chances In order to 
put an end to these outiajlies the chilcften \}urned one 
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village after the other and shot hundreds of people d^y, 
but this did not improve matters. The despicable deeds of 
these craven guerrillas caused them enoiess trouble. 

At home, the accounts of atl this naturally aroused the 
most flitter resentment. People’s blood boiled to think that 
their small soldiers were treated in this way by those who 
had nothing to do with the \#ar, by barbarous civilians 
who had n(^ notion of established and judicial forms. Even 
greater indignation was causc^however, by an incident 
that occurred inside fhe occtfpfed area some time after the 
big summer battle just mentioned. 

A lieutenant v;ho was out walking in the countryside 
came to .. stream where a ^arge, fat w&man knelt washing 
clothes. He asked her the way to spillage (flose by. The 
woman, who |Droba|jly suspected him o^evil intent, re¬ 
torted, “What are you d«ing herjp^ou ought to be at 
home with your mother.’’ Whereu^o* the lieutenant drew 
hi%sabre to kill her, but the woman grabbed Ifold of him 
and, putting him^over her knee, thwacTced him black and 
blue with her washboard so thaf^e \^as unable to sit down 
for several days aftcrwor^. He was so taken abhck that he 
did n^ing, armed thougl^he w^ to the taeth. LAekily no 
ftne saw the incident, but there were orders that all i ..trages 
on the part of the population were to be reported to head¬ 
quarters. The lieutenant therefi^e duly reported what had 
happened (o him. True, it give him l^ttit>satisfaction, but 
as he had to o$ef ordyy he had ntj choice. And so it all 
■^ame out. 

The incident arouseO^lfjrm of rage, particularly among 
those atiiome. The u(lamous deeu^was ft humiliation for 
the country, an imifflV which nothing could wipe out. It 
implied a deliberl^e violation bv thi« militarily igner int 
people of the simplest rules of waffare. Everywhere, in the 
press, in propgiganda speecnks, in oi4inary conversation, 
the deepest contempt gand clsgust for^the deed was ex¬ 
pressed. Th*c hefltenant who so flagrantly shamed the 
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anft^ had his officer’s epaulettes ripped off in front of the 
assembled troops and was declared unworthy to serve any 
ijpnger in the field. He was instantly sent home to his 
parents, who belonged to one of the most noted families 
but who now had to retire into obscurity in a remote part 
of the country. 

The woman, on the othw hand, became a heroic figure 
among her people and the object of their r^turous ad¬ 
miration. During the whole of the war she and her deed 
were a rallying national syrMibl which peopl^ooked up to 
and which spurred them on to further efforT She subse¬ 
quently became a favourite motif in the, profuse literature 
about their desperafe struggle for freedom; a vastly popular 
figure, brou^nt to life /again and again as time passed, now 
in a rugged, ev^fydaV way which appealed to the man in 
the street, now in hetoic female form on a grandiose scale, 
to become gradually 4 niore and more legendai^, wreathed 
in saga and myth. In some versions she was shot by iJie 
enemy; in others she lived to a ripe ol^ age, loved and 
revered by her peoplE. 

This infidenf, more than anything else, helped to 
increase the bad feelings |>etween the two countries and to 
make them wage the war with ever greater ruthlessness! 
In the late surfrmer, before the autupm rains began, both 
armies, ignorant of eacl^ other’s plans, simultaneously 
launched a violent (j;jfensive, %hich devastated,both sides. 
On large sectors of tl^e front thert^oops^ completely anni¬ 
hilated each other so that there w^^ot a single survivor 
left. Any peaceful inhabitants V^r^bouts who were still 
alive and ventured out of their c^^^rs thoughtethat the 
war was over, becausemll were slaiteS^., 

But soon new det^phnrenta came up ^d began fighting 
again. Great confusion aros^in other quarters from the 
fact^hat in the heat cf attacl^hen ran past oach other and 
had to turn around in ordej to gq on fighting; and that 
some parts of the *line rushed ahead wUile others came 
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behind, so that the troops were both in front of and beliind 
where they should have been and time and again attacked 
each other in the rear. The battle rageu in this way witV 
extreme violence and shots were fired from all directions 
at on8e. 

WheA at last the fighting ceased and stock was taken of 
the situation, it appeared that *0 one had won. On both 
sides there jvas an equal number of fallen, 12,924, and 
after all attacks and retreats thenosition of the armies was 
exactly the sajpie as a^ the stafrtro the battle. It was a^eed 
that both should clafm ftie victory. Thereafter the rain set 
in and the armies^ went to earth in trenches and put up 
barbed entanglements. 

I’he children were the first to finish their tranches, since 
they had had more to do with that kind of thing, and 
settled down in*them as host they coild. 'Iney soon felt at 
home. Filthy and lousy, they ^ved tn«e in the darkness as 
thqpgh they had never done anything else. With*the adapt¬ 
ability of children they quickly got into the way of it. The 
enemy found this more difficult; h8 felt miserable and 
home-sick for the lifeii aj^ove ground to whi(Si he was 
accustQmed. Not so the chfidrcn.,When one saw them in 
their small grey uniforms, v.hich were caked thi. \ with 
mud, and their smay gas masks, one couTd easily think 
they had been born to *his existence. They crept in and out 
of the holes down into the earth and sgaiiifiered about the 
passages like miJe.*Whcn their burro^vs were attacked they 
were instantly up on try parapet and snapped back in 
blind fury. As the moitei.<^assed, this hopeless, harrowing 
life put endurance to ^ increasingly severe test. But they 
never lost courage ^ ahe will to fight. 

For the enemy tlie strain wa® oft^n tqp much; the glaring 
pointlessness of it all made m^y completely apathetic. But 
the little ones^id not react Tike this. •Children are really 
more fitted for \^ar aiyi takrimore pleasure in it, while 
grown-ups tTre ofiit after a - hile^nd think it is boring. The 
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boys continued to find the whole thing exciting and they 
wanted to go on living as they were now. They also had a 
'(Kiore natursd herd instincy their unity and caunaraderie 
helped them a great deal, made it easier to hold out. 

But, of course, even they suffered great hadlship. 
Especially when winter set in with its incessant rain, a cold 
sleet which made everything sodden and filled the trenches 
with mud. It was enough to unman anyone, j^ut it would 
never have entered their Jieads to complain. However bad 
things were, nothing could^'Havc mdde them admit it. At 
home everyone was Very proud ol'tlicm. Au the cinemas 
showed parades behind the front and th^ little C.-in-C. and 
his generals pinning medals for bravery on their soldiers’ 
breasts. People thou^t of them a great deal out there, of 
their litde fient^s, realizing that they piust be having a hard 
time. 

At Christmas, in Jiarticular, thoughts went<5ut to them, 
to the lighted phristmas trees and all the sparkling childish 
eyes out in the trenches; in every home people sat wonder¬ 
ing how they were ffirinp. But the chilaren did not think 
of home. They were soldiers out ^nd out, absorbed by their 
duty and their^iew life. T’hcy ^ttacked in several places on 
the morning of Christmas Eve, inflicting fairly big losses oli 
the enemy in lulled and wounded, and did not stop until it 
was time to open their precis. Thcf/ had the real fighting 
spirit which might Jiave bee# a lesson even to^adults. 

There was nothing sentimental abofit*them. The war 
had hardened and developed tl)f;im made them men. It 
did happen that one poor little\^'p burst into tears when 
the Christmas trfe was lighted, bur(^ was made the laugh¬ 
ing-stock of them all. ‘a\re you hon^hi^ for your mummy, 
you bastard?” theyrsai(|s aad kept on jeering at him all 
evening. was the object of their scorn all through 
Chaistmas; he beh^/ed susnciously and t{iied to keep to 
himself. Once he yalked a liundr^d yards away from the 
post and, because he mi^li' well have been’ thinking of 
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flight, he was seized and court-martialled. He could give 
no reason for having absented himself, and since he had 
obviously intended to desert h^ was shot. 

If those at home had been fully aware of the morale out 
there,*they need not have worried. As it was, th«y wondered 
if the c^ldren could really hold their ground and half- 
jegretted having entrusted theiA with the campaign, now 
that it was dragging on so long because of this nerve-rack¬ 
ing stationary warfare. After th^'Jew Year help was even 
offered in secret, but i Av|s rejtcSed with proud indignation. 

The morale of the enemy, on the ot^er hand, was not so 
high. They did ir^tend to fight to the last man, but the 
certaint/ uf a complete vit^tory was not so general as it 
should have been. They could not help thinking, either, 
how hopeless their fight really Was; mat the long run 
they could not ^old their •own ag^rit these people who 
were armed to the very milk teeth, anePthis often dampened 
their courage. ^ 

Hardly had natyre begun to come to hfe and seethe with 
the newly awakened forces of sfjpn^ before the children 
started with incredible intensity to prepare for tie decisive 
battle. «Heavy mechanized ^rtillery was brought u ) and 
|)laced in stron^H positions; huge troop movements w :;at on 
night and day; all available fighting forces were con¬ 
centrated in the very front lines; After murderous gunfire 
which lasted for six days, aftack was^au.iched with great 
force and extrcpi# skill* individual Jaravery was, if poss¬ 
ible, more dazzling tfian^ver. The whole army was also a 
year older, and that ^leV^s much at that age. But their 
opponents, too, w'ere (i^rmined to ^o thSir utmost. They 
had assembled all tjvfirreserves, afickthcir spirits, now that 
the rain had stopped and the*wc\thc% was fine, were full 
of hope. A 

It was a teriiblc battle. Tim hospital trains immediately 
started going baejt fronj bothiides paej^ed with wounded 
and dying. Mactiine guns, t.'fcks and gas played fearful 
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havoc. For several days the outcome was impossible to 
foresee, since both armies appeared equally strong and the 
^^dc of battle constantly changed. The position gradually 
cleared, however. The enemy had expected the main 
attack in the centre, but the child army turned ouC to be 
weakest there. Use was made of this, especially* because 
they themselves were best^repared at this very point, and 
this part of the children’s front was soon m^dc to waver 
and was forced farther aqd farther back by repeated attack. 
Advantage was also taken'lifan ideil cveni^ breeze from 
just the right quarVr to gas the children in thousands. 
Encouraged by their victory, the troops pursued the 
offensive with all tllneir might and with equal success. 

The child army’s/etreat, however, turned out to be a 
stratagem, brilliantly conceived and^carried out. Its centre 
gave way more and jnore and the enemy, giving all his 
attention to this, fewgot that at the same time he himself 
was wavehng on both wings. In this way he ran his bead 
into a noose. When the children considered that they had 
retreated far enough they halted, while the troops on the 
outermostf*wings, already far ahpad, advanced swiftly until 
they met behind the enemy’s back. The latter’s* entire 
army was thereby surrounded and in the, grip of an irdn 
hand. All the children’s army had to do now was to draw 
the noose tighter. At lak the galiant defenders had to 
surrender and let t^emselve!* betaken prisoner, which in 
fact they already we.^'e. It was ihf mofit disastrous defeat 
in history; not a single one escaped other than by death. 

This victory became much nW^amous than any of the 
others and was ’eage^lyjstudied a^^ll military academies 
on account of its bielhantly exeral^l, doubly effective 
encircling movemmt. ^Thc great general Sludelsnorp 
borrowed its tactics outright seventy years later at his 
victory over the SlivokvarksAh the year 2ai8. 

The war could not go on^iny lopger now, because there 
was nothing left to fight, ar^ 1 the childreh marched to the 
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capital with the imprisoned army between them to dictate 
the peace terms. These were handed over by the little 
commander-in-chief in the hall of mirrors in the stately old 
palace at a historic scene whicii was to be immortalized 
time a#id again in art and even now was reproduced every¬ 
where iif the weekly press. The film cameras whirred, the 
flashlights hissed and the radio broadcast the great 
moment to^the world. The commander-in-chief, with 
austere and haughty mien and^e foot slightly in front of 
the other, deljj/ered the histflr^document with his right 
hand. The first and* most importar^ condition was the 
complete cession of the country^, besides which the expenses 
of its capt’zre were to be borne by thi enemy, who thus 
had to pay the < ost of the war on both sides, tlJte last clause 
on account of the fact that he had oecn challenging 
party and, according to his^wn adr^i^ion, the cause of the 
war. The document was signed in^diiud silence, the only 
sougd was the scratching of the fountaii^ pfa, which, 
according to the commentator’s whisper, was solid gold 
and undoubtedly a future museflm pffcce. 

With this, evciylhin^w^ setUcS and the childfcn’s army 
return*#! to its own country, wh^e it was rccenul with 
itidescribable rapture. Everywhere along the ro.,-.s the 
troops were greeted \v;ith wild rejoicing; the^r homecoming 
was one long victory parade. Ine march into the capital 
and the dismissal there gf the iroop^ which took place 
before vast cre^^s, w^re especial^ impressive. People 
waved and shouted in ^le streets as they passed, were 
beside themselves with enthusiasm, bands played, eyes 
were filled with tears jH^joy. Some oj* the 4 oudest cheering 
was for the small invMids at th^ mar of the procession, 
blind and with limbs amputatid, ^#ho had sacrificed them¬ 
selves for ^heir country. Ma^y 01 them had already got 
small artificial^rms and leg* so that 4 hey lo^cd justifhe 
same as before. The \gctory Salute thundered, bayonets 
flashed in the sufl. It was an inforgett^le spectacle. 
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A strange, new leaf was written in the great book of 
history which would be read with admiration in time to 
(^ome. The nation had seen many illustrious deeds per¬ 
formed, but never anything as proud as this. What these 
children h%d done in their devotion and fervent patriotism 
could never be forgotten. 

Nor was it. Each spring, on the day of victory, school 
children marched out with flags in their ^ands to the 
cemeteries with all the sqjall graves where the heroes rested 
under their small white cf^sies. Thtf mounts were strewn 
with flowers and pd^jsionate speecnes'"were made, remind¬ 
ing everyone of thn glorious past, ^eir imperishable 
honour and youtHiul, heroic spirit of self-sacrifice. The 
flags floated in the ^un and the voices rang out clear as 
they sang theicroushig songs, radiant childish eyes looking 
ahead to new deeds* Df glory. 



God^s Little Travelling Salesman 



T he train clattered along An the little branch line, 
knocking the buffers and jolting the sweaty passengers. 
It was the height of summer, thespn blazed down, beating 
in through the^attling^windoKfJ^d making the thin metal 
walls hot to the toucR. 

“Yes, ungodliness is rampant 4 n/thc world, you can 
hardly 'cIi a thing,a little man of aboiR forty said to him¬ 
self as he sat sqi.oczed in among the others in i third-class 
carriage, “It is grievous to see. f eome don’t need God’s 
word nowadays.*And they’re stingyjcy. \\ nen it comes to 
anything lik^that they haven*t a p^n«y to spare. It’s just 
the jame in town. Business is as bad ther^o^odrse. But it 
doesn’t matter, as long as Jestis is with us. It is good to have 
him. To know that you are in Uls seiticc. It’s glorious to 
have been chosen for s«mjthing Tike that. . . . Awful the 
heat htye. All the windows arc shu{ because of the ui rught. 
'Vfcs, that must ^e why.’’ 

He leaned against the smoky windowpalie and looked 
out. The sparse, mon9tonous cliuntr^’side crawled past, 
swamps with one or two shunned firs ii^tht*tussocks, slopes 
with juniper an^ bilbcrjy, now and ^gain a wood which 
lasted for a while, and th^ swamps again. Here and there 
was a cottage with a '^atch of tilled ground, but there 
was ncvcj anyone to he seen. It avgs a poor part of the 
country. Silly to come'here reallylBiit they needed God’s 
word so badly. Though it was fveijwope elsewhere. When 
folk become prosperous they Itfve little use for^esus. It was 
glorious to spread the word among those who hungered ^or 
it, to go forward a^ a sov^er ove<r this stoiy ground. It was a 
great and blesset^mission. Of a truth he was chosen for it. 

95 
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In the town there were supposed to be a lot of saved and as 
a rule they were fairly well off. Things ought to go better 
N<ithere. But they were probably stingy too. They usually 
were. And they had their mission bookshop there of course. 
But as long; as Jesus is with us it’s all right. As lon^' as he 
blesses our work. Yes, it’s good to be able to' lay our 
sorrows on him. It’s not aVvays so easy to be his instrument 
in this world. 

He looked at the people in the compartment to see if 
there were any who appeared to be saved. It was hard to 
say. They stared stfs'ight in front of them the whole time 
and didn’t speak. Iheir faces were lean, ugly, void of 
thought. When tHe train lurched they bumped against 
each other'and theiji sat motionless again. They seemed 
rather tired ar;d sweated in the heat. Opposite him were a 
farm hand and a Ixiiddle-aged peasant woman, asleep. 
The farm hand was healthy and coarse and had a flushed 
face; his Itg' were stuck straight out under the other,seat 
and he breathed heavily in his sleep. The woman was 
huddled in the corher, tnin and wizened, there was no 
sound of uer breathing and n^j sign either; the toothless 
mouth was open, gapii\g like a hole, as if she werr dead. 
It was hard to say what was their relationship to God, 
whether they had received their Saviour’s grace. 

Yes, they probably had bad preachers in this out-of-the- 
way part of tho world. He kad |\eard one on Sunday who 
was not up to much.Jt depended a lot t if the servant God 
chose. Yes, the man had had nondelivery at all, just stood 
talking in a meek voice, and ht!' himself couldn’t help 
thinking that ifi'{«, Emmanuel Olkpn . . . 

But what was the «s^ ... It wa6 long ago. No, he was 
not cut out for a pfcaclj cr., 

But at least he had had tly* gift for it! No doubt of that, 
could seize people’s soul^ cany them lyith him. When 
the spirit came upon him< he spoke ^ that they were 
moved. He was moved himself by his wolds, so no wonder 
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they were, too. People came from all over the place. Of 
course they thought he was not worth hearing. He was not 
wanted anywhere. That’s the way of the world. 

But it didn’t matter. He had served his God anyway. He 
had 4 one his best. We all have our failings^ we’re only 
human.* 

' Anyway, it was just as well he# had stopped that preach¬ 
ing. For his (jwn salvation it was best. All that speaking had 
filled him with the sin of pridc^hich is the worst of all. 

It cut him ^o the heart to these poor people here in 
the third class, sittiAg so dumb, soipoor and barren in 
spirit. He would like to have pre^jcmd to them, spoken to 
them ♦^‘^ir Saviour, given them^ scAacc in their silent 
need. But it was not his business. He was nortitted for it. 
Still, he did what little he could flftiroi^h hi^work, tried to 
spread God’s message, his .words o^dpmfort among these 
poor unfortLViates who toiled and plied out an existence 
her(; in the backwoods. Even so, p>erhai^ seeds fell 
on good ground. 

The train stopped at a station And Sv 3 mc men entered the 
compartment. They w«rc gather noisy. “Nice «nd warm 
for you.bastards in here, isn’t it?”, one of them said as he 
emme in. They were a little dnank, it seemed. One iiad a 
bottle in an inside pocket and they went drinking as 
soon as they sat down. When thcr^conductor came the men 
put the bottle under the ^eat> They tjilked at tlic top of 
their voices and\!ie whole rompartipent woke up, came 
to life; everyone sat listcnyig to the stupid things they said 
and all the faces were grinning broadly. A girl had to look 
out of th(j window bccuuje of thu thingsitlicy said. The 
peasant woman woke up, tumedl. liound in a daze and 
looked at them sternly, her moiit) pwrij and sleepy. Then, 
putting on her kerchief, she seyJcd down in tlic^corncr and 
smiled at their ^ridiculous behaviour. The farm laboujcr 
sat up with a start^wide^wakc at once U^e a child, shoved 
his arm over the back of the seat aaid gave a grin. And the 


o 
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men felt encouraged, it seemed; they grew even more 
talkative and facedous than before, drank and bandied 
-^avords. 

It was strange that they dared to drink, it was forbidden. 
But he didQ’t judge them. Oh no. It was sad, very saiJ, but 
he judged no one. He himself had his faults; rtO one is 
perfect. He didn’t make«rhimself out to be holy as other 
believers did. He was humble, as a Chrisd^n should be. 
He was tolerant and qujet. Sat looking at their goings on 
without abhorrence and w^asJh in hia gaze, was the pure 
stuff they were drin!<ing, he noticecf. They were going to 
finish the bottle, by ^ho look of it. But he didn’t judge. It 
was not his business.' 

The trata stuttered along in the summer heat; the 
engine whecz^ on Ihe Upgrade so that the smoke trailed 
past the wind^s. ^d the m^ bawled knd sang. Words 
were no longer enough in* which to express themselves. 
Suddenly* the carriage lurched going around a benc^.and 
the passengers were thrown together in a heap. The botde 
slid from the hand*^ of the man who was holding it and 
smashed *00 the floor. A strea^ji of oaths gushed over the 
carriage strong enough ^o shiver it. They kicked thf broken 
bits of glass under the seat, ^wearing volubly. Then they 
burst out laughing because that had bitched their drink, 
as they said, and became friends ggain. 

The heat was insufferable, the liquor stank on the floor, 
the men sprawled jvith their arms atre/und each other’s 
necks, bawling and shouting, ^rfut he sat there without 
judging, meek and quiet. 

These peopl# were wanderiijg'in the dark, indeed they 
were. But then thqy lhadn’t any preachers who could 
proclaim the wor(jfpro|*erly for them. And they spent their 
money like^this, and when tjpey went to buy a sorely needed 
taact they had nothing, they couldn’t afford it of course. 
The saved couldn’t afford it cither, con^e to that. It’s all the 
same whether people have money or nofe/when it’s a matter 
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of that. Well, he’d sec how things went in the town; it was 
better than wearing himself to a thread on the roa^ any¬ 
way. He ought to be able to s^ell something anyway. 

They must be there now. The wheels clattered, they 
wer#already in the station yard. It was certainly not small; 
there \^ere cars loaded with timber and grain everywhere 
on the tracks, wood lay stackcc>up along the line, with the 
company signs and telephone numbers. It’s a busy place, I 
can tell you. It might be all right, there were people at 
any rate. Yc^ here we are!* ^ 

He stepped dow^l on to the platj&rm, small and agile. 
Quite down at heel, he looked, rfimgh the others around 
him w“if rnly simple peopk, too. clothes were greasy 
and his shoes wore split, but he had a frock coht. Under his 
arm he carried a grubby paper^anttl tie-up with twine. 
He set off into* the town Jo try tobusiness. 

It was biggci than he had th^ght. And it seemed 
prjjspcrous, too. Might be all right. He^jnjafat'just as well 
start straight away. 

Not far down the street he pSssed ^ small haberdasher’s 
shop. He might try' thare.^t wasn’t so bad as a itile; he had 
sold 5fveral booklets in a ^aber(;Jasher's once, lit’v were 
^usually peaceable folk who kept such sho^s. He w at in. 

There was ito one there, but^after a moment a woman 
came out of a door that was djar. There was something 
very quiet and melancht^ly about hej, so*he had come to 
the right place'ali righj. 

“Can I intei^st you iq a small tract today?’’ he asked. 

“No thank you,’’ she answered in a distressed voice. 

But hg undid his parcel and swe^d oi/t what he had on 
the counter, as you must do; yo| rtpustn’t give in straight 
away. Showed the different tlfngsiand recommended 
them. 

“No, thank^ou,’’ she said. 

“This one is jj^rticularly good The JVq^ to Jesus, very 
popular.” 
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“No, thank you.” 

“Perhaps this one then, Chosen Thoughts on a Christian's 
'*True Conduct, also a great favourite. . . 

“No, thank you.” 

“Oh, not«^oday then.” 

“No.” 

“Well, good afternoon.’*’ 

Well, he would have to try somewhere elsf. It always 
took a while. Best to go. into the apartment houses, of 
course. He went in at the n^Jfcf doorway, rany a bell on the 
first floor; downstairslfchere was nobody at home. An elderly 
woman with a very nfiixcd, pleasant appearance opened 
the door. * 

“Can I interest you in ar y religious tracts today? Good 
books wh'ch verv'po^lar. . . 

“No, thank you,” with an infinftMy gentle smile. 

“Perhaps this exe<wlent book, cloth-bourd, An and 
Grace. .. ( 

“No, thank you very much.” 

“Nothing at all tobay?’* 

“No, thank you.” 

“Well, I’m sorry to h^ve troubled you.” 

“Oh, not at all.” * 

“Good afternoon, thank you.” 

Yes, of course. He might have known it. He would have 
to try next dooi» 

A corpulent woman opened the (Joor, yefhaps the wife of 
the shopkeeper on the ground flqpr. 

“Can I interest. . .” 

“No, thank ytJa.” , 

''The Spring of Life a. f ’ 

“No, we don’t want ariy.’,’ 

“Here’s an excellent littl^ booklet, Tfu Way to Jesus, 
mufeh in demand^ cn-ily these two left.” 

“No, we don’t ^ant any.” , 

“The lady next door bought it.” 
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“Oh? Who?” 

“I don’t know. She was elderly. Rather thin.” 

“Oh?” ^ 

“Yes, a very refined lady.” 

“•h, I know! Mrs. Bcrglov! Oh, did she l^y it? . . .” 
“Yrf, she had heard so much about it, but it is so hard to 
come by.” 

“Oh—OJi, I’d better take that one then,” 

“Thank you much, ma’am. Good afternoon.” 
Another fiynily uved acrflsJthe ^mding. 

“Can I int . . 

“No, you can’t,” a woman snl^'/.-d. 

“Th<^ ! >.'Jy opposite bought thi^ttfe book. . , .” 

■Tt’.s no busijiess of mine what/nat old crofte buys,” she 
snorted, and banged the door. 

It was tcrril5le the way he alw<^y* struck women. And 
they were the worst. Meanest at a;py rate, 

Pe’d have to try tlic next. No, thev^Jj^ia’? want any¬ 
thing. And the next. No, they didn’t want anything. And 
the next. No—o. 

This street then? No^ tj^cy didn’t want anything. 

Wc^l, what did he say! ^c kne^ it. What was t-.f to do? 
l\nd the sun blazed down. You couldn’t sell the word of 
Gk)d in wcathdV like this, of coujsc. Sweating on the stairs, 
up and down and up and down. 

What was he to live oj^? Fie must gpt scmiething toward 
food, and a roof. .. 

He crossed trfe street, Ijettcr luck there perhaps? Went in 
at rcindom. Must be aekind of office, he saw, after he had 
rung th^bell. A man hu;ried ou'rig his Shirtsleeves. 
“What do you want^’^ 

“Can I interest you in God’* . . 

“Good heavens, ro!” the man said, slamming the door. 
This was ho|>eless. He couldn’t go aimlessly like liis. 
He would have tp finc^out the right oges. After all, there 
were supposed t§ be quite a lot of saved here. 
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He asked a mild-looking man if he could tell him where 
the mission hall was? Yes, it was in such and such a street, 
Jtist keep right on, he couldn’t miss it. . . . The voice was 
so calm and subdued that he ventured to ask if he would 
care for a faw religious pamphlets. No, he wouldn’k. So 
that was wrong, too, of course. * 

He would go along and ftod out how the land lay. It was 
a long street, and went uphill. At last tV stonf pavement 
came to an end and there at the top wsft the mission hall; 
yes, that must be it, ^ browif^jlainted building on an open, 
neglected piece of grciuEid. There were no curtains at the 
windows so you couldW? it wasn’t an ordinary house but 
served a special purpoic. He,wen\ ^round and looked; 
there was a Smaller (^of at the back and a window with 
curtains. Thattmust/be Vhere the caretaker lived. He 
knocked at the door.* 

A woman of abouf*4*ty came out with a dust cloth in 
her hand. her why he had come. Had heard U’at 

there were so many saved here in the^ town, wondered 
where they all were, *how,he could sell a few tracts. . . . 

“Oh, I Can’t help you. . . .” 

No, but perhaps she cpuld gj-ve him the names of some 
who usually liked such God-ieanng literature and whd 
could well zifford to buy? , 

“Oh no, I don’t dare; you see they might get angry with 
me for having s«nt ) 4 ou.” 

Yes, he understoodfthat, but he wouldn^t say it was she 
who sent him. 

( 

Hm. . . . She looked at him rfither distrustfully and 
thought it over. Did ly* reed to vHl then? 

“Yes,” he said tonq^eily, “indeed I do.” 

She asked him i#to wic ^dtehen, which was also her 
room. “Yes, jt’d be awful if t^|cy found out I had sent you, 
I tAl youl” Oh, iiovfor the world! , 

“Are things reajjiy so bad?” she«said, tafter asking him 
to sit down. She was a kind|Soul, he could f :e that. He told 
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her how badly things were going. People don’t need God 
nowadays. 

“No, that’s true, that’s true,’’^she said, ."ocking her head. 

Perhaps she’d like a tract herself? 

“L%rd save us, I don’t need that, living hey. I hear so 
much df God’s word, there’s nothing else in this place. 
And I’ve no head for reading; itirnakes me feel queer after 
a while. I leiive that to others, and to them as can afford 
it. There’s not mu\h to live on here, I can tell you.” 

“No, I supijose nftt. ’ 

“You look poorly,” she saidj^oriking at him more 
closely. “Would you lil'c a drop m ^^ffee? It’s all made.” 
He wc'uld mdeqjd? he was touched/anft surprised at such 
kindness. 

“Oh, it’s only Christian,” she'^aidf 

“But look at tne with tly dust cl^tj in my hand! I was 
cleaning up ^ tliLre. . . . Sit uf> to t/y^able now,’' she said, 
poiy^iyg out the coffee. 

She sat down herself to rest her legs, they got so stiff. 
“The cleaning there is in tliis pl*:e, rcml fed up I get some¬ 
times. They mess the pl^ce^up cver\^ time, of course, such a 
lot of people come. You see, we’ve got a preacAt-r who 
preaches ever so wx'll; it’s wonderful to hear God word 
like that, but it means a lot- of work. W? haven’t had a 

f 

revival to touch it all tljc thirteen >ears I’ve been doing the 
cleaning here—I haven’t^livei here i^ori,^han eight, sec, 
but I’ve cleaned ^or thirteen. They was a man called 
Andersson before that, ^e was a carpenter really, but 
sickly. Yes, what a preacher! Then*thcy wanted a woman; 
he was no use, just moved a few chairs about at the 
meetings^’ 

He sat without speaking, “^a'le aijpther cup, do,’’ she 
said, looking at him pityingly, at his clothes and the like. 

“No, it’s not so easy, I can tell yot^. And then my fid 
man died, but t’t^don^such a lot of scrubbing for readers 
•—superior readtys, of course—so I got this place. Yes, God 
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be praised. Thank you, Jesus. He arranges everything for 
the best for us all. But it hasn’t always been so easy, with 
"^three youngsters to feed until they could fend for them¬ 
selves. Now I don’t have to do so much, and a good thing, 
too. I’m noJjUp to it; wore out I am with that blesse# floor 
in there, it takes such a time. But I don’t complain. And 
after all it’s something to Wean in God’s house. It’s not like 
going out cleaning.” 

He asked if by any chance she knew/finyonc who might 
buy a few things. . . . 

“Oh yes, I Wtis qiut^forgetting! Kct me see now. . . .” 
She thought of severll people in the town who would no 
doubt be glad to bu^ He wrote dowd their names and 
where they 4 ived and ti> uiked*hcr profusely for doing him 
such a great fj^our. 

And Mrs. Krgl6|—she nearly forgot-*-hc must go to 
her—she was sure tc<^y sotnething. 

“Is she Sc ^e d^” he asked. 

“Yes, I should just think so; she’s one of the best that 
comes here to the meetiiTgs. Very refined lady, and very 
godly.” 

“Oh, she said nothing about that.” 

“Have you been to her?” * 

“Yes.” 

“And she didn’t buy anything! }Vell, I never. . . . 

Well, she mq^t gel; the flev^r finished. There was to be a 
big revivalist meeting this evening and^t 'must have time 
to dry, but it soon would in thisjieat. 

He asked if he could go in with her and look at the hall. 
Goodness yes, o&course he coult^. They went in together. 

It was the same as^lways. He stood on a dry patch in 
the middle of the | half aq{l looked at the bare walls, 
panelled and painted a gr^-brown colour; behind the 
pl^orm hung a gai^land because it was summer. Although 
it was scrubbed so often he could smell ^&t special smell 
which was always the same. He felt something heavy in his 
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breast. The woman had started her scrubbing again. He 
went cautiously toward the platform, stepping where it 
was driest. Mounted the pulpit^ stood locking out over the 
hall. The woman was busy scrubbing and did not look up 
—hetoade a slight gesture with one hand. 

Thcn®he went back with his head bowed. \^ell, he’d be 
going now. She came and held out her wet hand, and 
saw that he had tears in his eyes. 

“What’s wrong** she asked. 

He didn’t answc\just tutri ld avfev. 

“No, it’s not so e»y,' sTie said,/it\ not so easy. . . .” 

They said good-bye. 

He dow^n the hill. Well, Ae’fl begin again then. 

One address w:\s in a side street a j^tlt way do^n. He tried 
there first. No, they didn’t w:mt Anything, not today. 
Farther along cAi the sam^side there j\'as pother. But not 
there cithcr.^Tbty had so maAy godl^ tracts, a whole shelf 
as hfii could see. Then he made his way t o^ K family in 
another street. He got no for an answcl^tnere, too. Odd, 
he had heard that they were baiicvenf. 

“And w'ho told you ^hat, may*I ask?” 

“The woman who loolJ after the mission hall;i6he said 
*hat this was such a very religious family.” 

“Oh, did shft. . . . Well, we’ll buy a slliall tract then.” 

He got rid of In Jesu^' Footsteps, one of the cheapest. The 
next he came to was a tailor. He was squatting on the table, 
gaunt and sliru'ikfin, and looked wanly at him from behind 
his glasses. 

“I don’t buy from tVat quarter,*’ he said after glancing 
at the books. 

“Doni: you? I heard t^iat...” ^ 

“Yes, that’s true enough. Bjut }, belong to the Baptists,” 
he explained in a qriet voice. 

“O—oh, I see.” 

“Yes, so 1 r^hd our tracts.” 

“Yes, 1 quitc|ice. But there are all kinds here, edifying 
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stories from life, like this moving little account, A Soul in 

Need." 

“Thank you, but you see I only read outs." 

It was no better at the next house. He tried by saying 
that the wo^an at the mission hall had sent him. “Qti, she 
talks so much, that woman,’’ they said. He had to agree 
with them, but they didnit want anything, all the same. 
He went on, asking his way until he found t^e people he 
was looking for. “I sell this book a lot;/t seems to be very 
popular here.’’ That iveis rifi« to hca . But ^hey were not 
needing anything. ThdL'k you, not tc^iay. 

He grew apathetic kw tired of it all, but kept on all the 
same, up and dowd s^irs, from one hofisj to another. At 
one place he sold a sri^Jl bo^et to a kind and helpful 
person, but ot^rwis^noKiing. 

Evening wasl.rawjn^ on. He fame to a ftimily who were 
in a great hurry. Tlm^'wer<? putting on their,coats in the 
hall and jime for him at all. “I suppose you’v^ot 

the hymnbook, Elvira dear,” the mother said with a sigh. 
“Well, let’s go then.*’ 

Of course, they were going u^ teethe mission hall. They 
turned the key in his face as he stood with his hat in his 
hand and one or two tracts held out like a hand of cardi 
when the game is nearly over. He followerf them out into 
the street, still with his ^at in hij hand like a beggar. 
“There you ar^,” j^id a Xat ijian on his way into a 
restaurant, holding <^t a copper coin. Hh thanked him 
confusedly. 

Then he just drifted along the pavement. People hurried 
past. Far away iiw park a band was playing; now he heard 
it, now he didn’t. A n^n came out of an eating-house and 
lurched away, huggjjpg the >^all. 

“No, I’m not going to stand about gaping any longerl” 
he ipd to hiAiself, a^d went ii^ through the door which the 
man had left half open behind hini. ^ 

Inside, the air was smoky and smelt o^bcer and food. 
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‘‘Bring me something to eat, please, something cheap,” 
he said when he had found a seat. The place was crowded, 
there was a buzz of noisy voices. Nice to rc^. for a while, sit 
down at least—anywhere. There were aquavit glasses laid 
on eveiiy table. So spirits were served here. Supposing he 
were to h^ive one too. He could do with it after such a day. 
Perhaps it was terribly dear at a place like this. He’d better 
ask. No, it wasn’t. That was a good thing, when he was so 
poor. 

The waitresf^ brought the fllcV anc/the other. He tossed 
the aquavit off at onffe; it was bes^^etorehand. Then he 
ate for a while and it tasted goor/ Tt all ^id him good, 
stimulat'^d. He f(jjt*a different man. 

“No, it’s not iny fault,'’ he saifl to himsetf. ‘T have 
fought against it. That I have. Llit ^hen '^u have such 
disappointments*and worrigs, no on^ ';an flbld out.” 

No, God tiiied him too harrf. Evcn>that can go too far. 
He 1 )^ hoped so much to sell something in th is^tftwn, came 
here with such burning hopes. Like an envoy of the Lord 
he had trudged around, knocking or^doors, on people’s 
hearts. But what had ^^aj^ened.’^ How had he#been re- 
ceivcd?^How much had he sold? 

• No, his disappointments and w’orries were too gr.. t. It 
was too much tb bear. It really was. Not^o strange if he 
took another dram. Tli^t w^as only right, surely. 

The waitress came andJillecVup tli^lasi. He could feel 
it doing him good^ 

It was quite S good pl^ce, this. It really was. For the 
price. Nice and homely^itmosphere* talk and laughter. He 
could certainly do with it after toilmg fr^im morning till 
late at night—trying to ^ork, trying to offer people what 
their souls needed, spiritual food. . . . 

Yes, it may look as ^hough I’m a bad man, but I’m not. 
I’m filled with the spirit in rrry way. 

I can only be'fiyed w^th the spirit in my own way. 

No, I’ll say i^ again. It’s not my fault. I’m only an 
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ordinary, imperfect human being and have never made 
myself out to be anything else. A bad servant. . . . Yes! I 
won’t deny it. I’m imperfect, I say it myself. I am. But why 
have you chosen me then, if I don’t suit? I ask you that, 
my Lord ^d God. Why have you? 

Here I sit among sinners—drinking—in a low dram 
shop. . . . It’s bitter, it’s Mtter. . . . 

He became sunk in his sorrows; much of bis former life 
passed before his eyes. 

Think what I cou'id hal>e had—iCi’d g<jne on with the 
career I had chosen, y. . I ha^a g^od job, I’d soon have 
been head sa^ysman., It'ight even have had my own little 
shop by now. And I’vi' have been upright in my dealings. 
And I’d hjve been a tjelievcr. Gone along to the mission 
hall every Sijpday h(?tir God’s word. . . . 

Yes, if I’d on^y stg^yed with I^jndstrom’s.... But you had 
given me gifts, I to 'witness for youy*. spread your 
message in jhe^' orld. It wasn't enough that I was^^ved. 
I was to devote my whole life to you. For you had called 
me! So I took my tmall*savings in order to study at tlie 

mission school.I was to orqach your word as none 

other. I thought you intended me for something great. . . . 

But I found out that you didn’t. You had others wko 
were much belter. . . . And I was sent'now here, now 
there.... Yes, I realized'l had misunderstood you. Things 
only got worse^as tipie •went on.^. . . 

And then they sa^ that he drank! ^Je’didn’t! Perhaps 
just a drop once or twice because he felt !)0 depressed and 
thought that God couldn’t be bothered with him. But he 
didn’t drink. c ^ 

And anyway it’s not so stran^ if you have a drop now 
and again when Qod forsakes you. When he leaves you 
alone on the road, although you have sacrificed all in 
order to follow hfii}, all. . . . 

‘‘Give me another one, you theje. . . 

And when I was done for as a preaoher—^how was it 
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now? Yes, I remember! It was so unjustl The greatest 
injustice ever committed against anyone! When I stood 
there in the pulpit. . . . 

No, I can’t. . . . It’s too bitter. . . . 

I w^ speaking God’s pure words, wasn’t I! I was filled 
with the®spirit as never before! I felt so inspired, it was 
glorious, glorious. ... I remember quite well. . . . 

And they--they thought I was drunk! 

It’s a lie! I hadn\touched a drop that day. I may have 
taken a litde ngw anXthen—JjJon’t ^^y it—I don’t make 
myself out better tha^^I am. iiui no^/hat day! I only spoke 
more feelingly because I was so rjoved—i^Was the most 
beautifi’l ipcmeru !n my life. I was^o^oved that I had 
tears in my eyes. . . . 

And they thought it sounded muddled. . . When I 
spoke so clearly, Vith such/ire. ... ^ 

And supposing he had waitted to#make himself con- 
spicijjji^s, because they thought he was n othi ng-^was it so 
strange? He needed work, yes of cours^^Fie did. But he 
wasn’t thinking of that when hs spo!«(!—he was so filled 
with the spirit, with G(^’s grace.* . . . Perhaps ^e wasn’t 
filled with it? Perhaps wha\ he had felt had been ♦ ‘ong? 
Biit how could he be so moved deep inside, so clearl; ense 
God’s presence,* if it was only to get thcA^acant position 
there? 

Yes, it’s worried me ever lince tliat ^ay. How is it 
possible? 

No, I don’t understands I’m only asking, that's all. 

It had finished him. ^Iter that hf had never pulled up. 
Then he had become as he was—had to'takc to the roads— 
try to self a few tracts—out an existence—in poverty, 
poverty. . . . 

He put his head in his arms, sat there and cried. Yes, cry, 
go on. ... I can well undcretand wh^ you cf\'. . . . T^c 
way you’ve sufl Ae^—-segrntd, rejected b^ all- —like a tramp 
—on the roadsleeping in barns—getting a bite of food 
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here and and a bite there—^And trying again—again— 
again'—^with your bundle under your arm—trying to 
spread your Lord’s message. . • . 

“No, my God, haven’t you tried me too hard? Yes, I tell 
you, you’rp too hard .... Why have you chosen me f jr your 
high calling—and then forgotten you’ve done sot . . . And 
I’ve gone on all the sam^>, with what I thought was right— 
alone, forsaken, lost—with your calling inside me, which 
wasn’t withdrawn either, for that mgt ter—with what you 
put in my heart af^er.^ll, afed which fioesn’t,go out so easily 
once it’s been lit, no, >aOt so easily.. ?: Going around selling 
tracts—destii^Jte andV^retched for your sake—until I sit 
here boozing. . . \ 

He raised the glass,^hich had been refilled. His hand 
shook slightlji^ becayse 1^ was so moved. 

‘Tfit be posHble,Jqt this cuppass from Ine,” he mumbled 
with tears in his eyac “Nevertheless, not my ^vill, but thine, 
be done. 

Awful how tipsy this made him. It was because he could 
never afford a dednt meal, of course. . . . 

Yes, ivwas the spirit which hadprompted him! He only 
said what it said! So much for that! Lured into something 
he wasn’t fitted for! And then just down and down, into 
shame and de^r^adation. ... I was an upright man before I 
got into all this. ... Yes, it was the spirit! It had made 
him blab—puffed him up» mac^e him more than he was, 
so that his fall would be all the preatc^. . . . That was it! 
He had been chosen—and then fic was faone for—he had 
been tricked in some 'way—and a here he sat—drunk—a 
poor wretch—^^vhen he could have had his own little 
business. ... ^ ^ 

He had been tivked, that’s all there was to it! 


The publican ^came and put his coalse hand on his 
shoulder. 
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“You can’t sit here getting drunk!” he said. “We’re 
closing now. Out with you.” 

“Drunk! I’m not drunk! It’s a lie!” 

“Get out now!” 

“It’i a sheer lie! Just because a man is so moved—gets 
tears in his eyes—and then they say he’s drunit! It’s ...” 

He was given a shove through »thc door, he reeled across 
the pavemeqf and landed up in the gutter. 

Perhaps he had Struck his head. Or perhaps he just lay 
there, unable ^to get ^p- 

A Salvation Armsister passed ^y on hy way from a 
meeting. Wht. she saw him she ^ >as horri^d, took a step 
back. TIi'-t- she went fd^vard and,helped him up. It was 
difficult, his legs would not suppi^rt Aim and §hc was not 
strong enough. He could hear a thi?, fainj^sound all the 
time, It sounded so funn)^. It cam^ frcmja string of the 
guitar which she had over ilcr shr^lder in an oilcloth 
covci^At last she got him to his feet. “My^ooi* man,” she 
said, holding on to him because he was swaying. “What 
do you think Jesus would say if he saV you like this?” 

“Wheissat?” he snuffi^d. " 

“Give up your sinful lili. Come to the Army one even¬ 
ing. aIi arc welcome, even those \\sho have fallen .owest. 
Come to Jesus.*’ 

“Oh, go to hell!” he said, wrenching himself free. 

He lurched about the streefj, came to a small park, lay 
down under a 6u§h and fell asleep. 

When he woke up in"the morning he no longer had his 
bundle with the religigus tracts, ilc had lost it. He went 
and asked at the eating-house but v\fas^hown the door; 
they krilw nothing abdut any bundle. He must have 
dropped it. It was gone anyway. Oh^vyell, it didn’t matter. 

He had no money, either. He went from door to door 
begging. Here and there hA got a few copJSers, enoygh 
for bread. At tXghts he slept in a timber yard somewhere. 

He did not rjally feel any more wretched than before 
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with this life. It was freer in some way and seemed easier to 
him, whatever the reason. But he had a hard time of it. 
There was never enough to satisfy his hunger, and he got 
nothing to drink. He had to watch out for the police, too, 
because he, went around begging. He wasn’t used t» that. 
And the vagabonds who stood behind the Woodpiles 
swigging their beer would have nothing to do with him 
and never gave him a drop. He was not one o^them, either, 
because he had a kind of frock coat, it 

No, he had nevci^lfed suin'a bad t^e. Yqu can get used 
to anything, hut still V. . lle"becanllL the most wretched- 
looking of all \i>^c vaganonds in the town. He grew starved 
and gaunt and at Ihst had no strength Ifcft. lie was ill, too, 
or so he fek. It was all'^ip with him. 

Then one gvening* he saw a Salvation Army officer in 
the street. Anihc repiemberc^ what the-Salvation sister 
had said. .. . Suppoting he'were to go along? He followed 
the officer,' jterjians he was on his way to the Army^ 

And so it was. He went inside. 

There was singidg an(h playing. He sat huddled on a 
bench right at the back' and listened. It was good to sit 
down. And no one turned him^Out. It felt so peaceful and 
safe here. Now the testimonies began, they spoke of jesur^ 
of their Saviour.''l'estified to his grace, to how he had called 
them to him. All the well-known words. O dear Jesus, 
thanks be to thj*c. He clasped his^ands. His lips moved as 
he repeated the words in a whisper. Hjs eyes shone as he 
looked up at the light. It was as if He had c6mc home again. 

Up on the platform'stood the officer who had helped 
him that evening. Cutting down her guitar, she came and 
prayed with one or two on the Benches while thi; captain 
went on playing so^y. She,knelt with one after the other, 
whispering in a voice of implicit faith. At last she came 
rig^'t down lo wherf he was sitting. She recognized him at 
once. “Is it you, ijiy friend? Oh, I knew teat you would 
come!” she said, and her face shone with^oy. “Kneel with 
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me before Jesus our Saviour and pray that he may have 
mercy on your soul.” 

They knelt and prayed together, fcrvertly, long, more 
and more ecstatically. He confessed his sins, what a lost 
sheep he was. He cried as a child. 

When “'at last he got up he was another man; his eyes 
shone with a secret bliss. He hatl^been saved once more! 

Revcrentlv, he le^ft the hall, went and lay down in the 
timber yard. Lay t/ere awake in qui^t happiness with an 
old sack he h^d fou\d undft bis hijUd^. Saw the summer 
stars kindle in the heavens, so palcichat they were hardly 
visible. 

After tiirt he went to evci^ mcetin^/They took care of 
him, gave him clothes and food. They were gv>od people, 
didn’t judge as others did. They received y-^u Just as you 
were. You had a soul just the same ^vhich )vas of value to 
God. 

In ^^ mc they helped him to become o^cer. when 
they discovered his gifts and who he really was. He had 
passed his examination, though such wits not accepted here 
at the Army, and he had his experience as a preacher. 
In due course he became a Ijeutcnant. After some rs he 
vios even made captain for the corps here. Things went 
well for him, hiS time of suffering, was past. 

All were very pleased with him, and they had reason to 
be. He had become so completely char^ged. >Je never drank 
again, he had dedicated himself utterly to God. When he 
te^stified, he spdke very ^peautifully but always quiedy, 
never overdid it, though here at the Army they didn’t 
mind a little fervour. But everything Ke«aid was full of 
heartfelt,fuming faith, his testimony he often touched 
on how he had lain in the gutter wheki he had suddenly 
been called by his Saviour through the medium of an 
officer who was passing. “Come to Je|us!” she had sajd, 
and he had folft\\;cd. IJe was even rca^y to speak of this 
after he had reached a sufficiently high position to gloss 
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over his early days had he wanted to. But that was how 
low he had once fallen. He made himself out no better 
than he was, he never had. 

ITiey thought he was a purified soul. And he was too, in 
his way; htthad been purified. They knew that he hai been 
through a lot. And that he had been a great sinher. But 
Jesus had worked miracle with him. 

He realized that himself. And he nev»*r ceased to thank 
God for having led him in his mysteries way to this town 
where, after sufferi^igt cndA tfd. he ■v^s again to proclaim 
God’s word, Pnd his V'ght vocation? How strange it was 
that just wheV he stoda on the brink of ruin, when he 
could so easily have^ forsaken ^the £ord*s path and left his 
true calling, Jesus had chosen that moment to take him 
back and giv^-him the service for which he was best fitted. 
He had devotel! all hjs life to God. 7 'hat*was his mission. 
That was why he wSis received back into the r.crt'icc of the 
spirit. That jt'aj^here he belonged and where he was t^ded. 

And something was attained by hirp through this. He 
really did become'^ better man, even if not entirely a 
different *one. No one does. He vias at least honest now. 
Perhaps curbed, more ,humble in spirit, but in apy case 
genuine, what there^'was. When he was careful not to 
exaggerate in any way, ^he became honest *and sincere, he 
had noticed. And now that he wa,s no longer so harassed 
by the fact th?t he^'vanto*’. thepi to like^him—to accept 
him, by his anxiety j^o get work, all thpt he said and felt 
was in itself so much more genuine. That*is how it is. Life 
had put him—as all of* us—in its school and moulded and 
fostered him, ptA'ged his inner being, made him of greater 
worth. 

Nor was he ever is bad a^ may perhaps appear from this 

account of him. He had his faults, that is true. But who has 

% ^ 

nef? There was nq harm in him really, nothing special. 
With him, as witl^so many others^ it wjis^ust that he had 
a slovenly soul. 



The Masquerade Souls 



This story taj^es tk^ reader to the land where the souls are. We 
know that evety^ing' there is perfect, is beautiful and sublime, 
not like here, ^eings vhom wf 7 annotmju^te comprehend, whom 
we can only vaguely vkagine, live theiyglorified tife there. They 
have their ex^..nce above the world *jf reality find humiliation. 
Only pcif'cdon jjiiy ptTvail with them, wherever one goes, 
wherever one's dazzled eye looks. Such u* the soul’* land, where 
# has its real home. And in that land ihei ts alwa}^ festival. 
There it is alwqyt masquerade, 

I T.^-as a fashionable party at an exdi^iv^*restaurant, 
supper with dancing. Two young people had chanced to 
sit together at one of the small tablcs^They did not know 
each other beforehand .«But for some reason thcy*vere soon 
captivated by each other^ a strange way. It wf.*’ not a 
hasty infatuation the first time theywQgt; it was soi ething 
deeper, harder* to explain—a stjong, inner feeling which 
brought them face to^acc, both just as questioning and 
almost hclples^. They Iq|icw *Jiat tjjgir \g7 beings were 
drawn together, though they had njver met before, knew 
nothing about •each otljpr. It was something they had 
never experienced, a inystcry’ to them. 

They sat looking at one another^ with strangely blank 
faces. S^oke abstractedfy—^what \^as it they had said? 
What had they just been talking abou# Everything seemed 
so unimportant, eve i this. They seemed to be so bared to 
each other because of what was going^n insiSe them ifcat 
words could oifcy.obscyrc. There was i^ally nothing to be 
said. Nothing they wanted sai(|. They just talked all the 
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same. Fell silent and talked again. But their minds were 

hushed by a kind of reverence. 

He looked at this face, so perfectly beautiful that he 
thought he had never seen anything even superficially re¬ 
sembling it The dark eyes with their soft and •shyly 
appealing expression; a look that was strangely fascinating 
without wanting to be, wlfich was solitary in some way and 
appeared ever on the alert, like a bird jjeadyt^o fly deeper 
into the forest at the slightest rustle in the trees, at a leaf 
which did not fall sil'^tly to tKe gmn/d. And with this the 
purest featur^ delicath, formed by me gentlest hand, but 
perfect in thein* Imyst sjJlritual fragility; a complexion of a 
curious, warm paleiy'ss which,was broken by the fine line 
of the broVt; the hair drawn tightly back, glossy black, 
enhancing th® finendfes of the brow and the pure, almost 
inevitable beaul^y of the whple head. 

Because j the faceXvas so fragile, the mcMth perhaps 
seemed red^r^^'d fuller than it was. In some way^h had 
its own particular life and expression, fvas half open and 
hot as after a kiss, '^he £\Ais, too, in their soft repose had 
this sensutl quality, and so did ^e figure, slender but softly 
feminine in the tight-fitting wh^e silk dress. It was a,beauty 
which might w^l* dltlve been challenging, proud anfi 
radiantly self-centred. P«»'haps part of the*” fascination lay 
in the fact that she was not at all lil'.e that, in this contrast 
between the owter ar-d thef-inner; betweei;' her splendour 
and this warm, inqviring look, ;it onee submissive and 
alert, shy but also free, occasion?lly left qfiite alone in the 
deep eyes. 

He did not uifderstnnd this contrast which so jittracted 
him. He merely felt her nature siich as it was. He merely 
sensed her. With a^trange#clarity he felt her proximity, 
that she er^isted here beside him. And a great, secret 
hafipiness because «f it. 

Was it possible that this woman r.ould a&o be interested 
in him? He divined it, muaf believe it, though it seemed far 
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too conceited. He had a certain power over women, mostly 
when he bothered least about it. But this was something so 
utterly different. It was not a case of that—not with this 
being. If she felt attracted to him it must be because she 
sensec^ instinctively a deeper affinity with s()mething in 
him. didn’t know what. But he felt unworthy. Un¬ 
worthy as never before in the pfresence of anyone he had 
met. 

He was quit^ a handsome ^oung rfan, perhaps a little 
older than sh®. He looked tffe usualwnan about town, but 
only his exterior; orft soon noticed somethmg distinctive 
about the lean, tall figur^ with the fai^e tl/t was so often 
very gia-. c. Th^re w 3 S a pertain siyouldering intensity 
about him, about this dark face, about his wholi*behaviour. 
Something of uneasiness, almost of •fanatic#! excitement. 
It was appareni sometimes even ii* his nr^nner—a slight 
nervous agitation, a certain impulsiveness in lys gestures, 
everhen he only adjusted his tie or str^^ hack his hair, 
something fcvcrislj. But not so much now, not at this 
moment of strange stillness in? her presence, of watch¬ 
ing and somehow listcaine; for something. His^nner self 
merely^ gave an animated ^pressipn to the charah^iristic, 
already distinctive features, somi?ttsige gentle, almost 
fragile to the ydung manliness of#thc face. 

They were so taken yp with each other without actually 
wanting to shojv it tliat at las'jBthcyJi'ad t<j smile. A little 
reluctant smile wl^ch came over thenjboth simultaneously. 
It was a relief. If brought^em together more than if some¬ 
thing had been said, something which could not have been 
said as it should. They smiled at 01#; and the same thing 
■—^in complete understtAiding. Thej had something in 
common, an undefined secret i#hich w^ not to be revealed, 
which couldn't be, foi in one way it was nothii^. Could be 
thought nothing. Like the sparkle in a #obweb, somethftig 
which can tum*gi;py aijd paltry at the lightest touch. But 
it was delightful, wonderful just#u it was. And it was more 
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real than anything else, than the people and the hum 
around them, than their own words—^trite, ordinary 
words which they exchanged; than the whole grey net 
over- the world. The two, so recently strangers to each 
other, already shared something great, impalpable, un¬ 
forgettable. They had tliis smile, a silent familiarity with 
something strange, unkn’bwn. It felt like an adventure, 
exciting, uncertain. And were they not jn fac%.smiling with 
happiness at havin^^et? 

What were they'sntaking *of now 3 (lt war surely about 
something el^, about what was really important to them, 
what they weVi interested in, ;;<bout what they thought, 
their views on this t^nd that, ^ut now and then they would 
break off aftd smile. They were only words, after all, some¬ 
thing one say». * 

But they mi^t jusSfas well speak of it.‘Like two people 
standing s\de by sid^—two on a joume), perhaps far away 
in a foreign>couBiry—talking rapturously about wh^ they 
are seeing together, about the scenery, ,the view, delighted 
that everything is sh fascinating and beautiful—until one 
of them puts his* hand on the o^ieK What are you thinking 
of? « i< 

But suddenlyjust talked about themselves. All tt 
once it seemed quite natural to pass on to that, to start talk¬ 
ing about their lives, their inneiv selves. They suddenly 
found they could sf'::ak tlithout reserve. Spoke eagerly, 
excitedly—until they, smiled at t{ieir eagerness. A strange 
smile, which glided away, glidediinto earrfestness. They fell 
silent, both at onty, glided into silence—like two people 
standing beside^eachi other at the railing in the twilight. 
The shore fades awj^y and the lea and sky—there is not 
even the sound of me wincUin tfie sails, in the rigging—on 
a soundless voyage into the ^unknown, the two of us. Who 
arV you? 

He noticed thatt for some reason ther^ was something 
poignant in her smile. Semething sad. Not exactly when 
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she smiled, but just as the smile vanished. A tiny, almost 
imperceptible line by the mouth, in this infinitely sensitive 
skin which was so close to him that he cotud make out every 
nuance; the fine down lent a delicate, untouched bloom to 
her face, as with a child. Only a hint of pain, bijt something 
surged \fj;> in him when he saw it, a violent feeling of—he 
,didn’t know what. Of tendcrnesC, goodness; he wanted to 
sacrifice, un<Jerst^^d, wanted to live for something, make 
something great and glorious of hi^life, make one big 
sacrifice of it^ And then thftliook drew him to it 

without seeming to vl^int to, which revealedAtself in all its 
shy warmth~did he not follow it right in Jj where it was 
alone, 'uic her i^dl, hR' world? 

Strange—twc* people meeting, wfiat is niore vague, 
intangible and yet suddenly capable of giving such a secret 
infinitude to life'and such a revclatiQp ofit.?|Merely because 
you sense another's being, sorftcone is alive, who ex¬ 
ists, is quite close to you. 

You yourself exist.«But that is nothing. Only you. But 
the fact that this being really enlists fiifc you with w^onder. 
It is as though life had disclosed i?self to you, its fjpsence, its 
very mystery. 

• Around them was the hum of thoj^^^ restaurant. ..lusic 
was playing, dAiciiig had begun.^ong ago probably. They 
noticed nothing, seeme^ unaware of it. He did ask her once 
if she wanted t^ dance, f^r it 09: arrj^ to diem where they 
wcie—and to float awav with her seemed to him suddenly 
the most wondtt'ffil of ah^and so absolutely in keeping with 
their mood. But she njercly shoolf her head in answ’er. 

No, she was right. What w^as goiyg'or^ inside them w^as 
far too fere. They couWn't go and jostle with people, not 
now. Must be alone with each other. 

And they really x 'ere, in the midst of this crowd and 
noise. All these people, the*gay, brightly lighted rotm, 
meant nothing^ tq thepi as they sat tl^re in each other’s 
presence, held by something yhich was so remote from 
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this world. They seemed no longer part of it. Another 
world had opened for them, more wonderful than anything 
in their dreams. They were lifted up into its sphere, into 
the world where they knew that they must live from now 
on, only ^ere. Were lifted by an unspoken, jftbilant 
happiness which they knew they shared. * 

The whole evening pa&sed without their being aware of 
time. They just existed, those two, existed iv' each other, 
confiding their inv^rmost being, their ^ hough ts—their 
whole soul. When ^T^ast il Was time for ej’eryonc to go, 
they felt the^had known each othe/a whole lifetime and 
been joined b\ invisible- bands. ^ 

He asked with a smile if ^ey', too* pught not to be 
making a move. Yes, she nodded. They felt almost sad at 
having to tea^themselves away from this moment in which 
they had met, from tlje whole f)lace, from the table in its 
cosy corner where they had*experienced this unforgettable 
evening. thc^. were not going to part! No, no.iiFhere 
was no question of their separating.-N^t any more. 

He gave her a lobg, tender look of thanks, and they got 
up. Walked toward the door, sh» in front and he a few 
steps behind her. ^ 

He stopped for ajutoment, as though his attention hatl 
been drawn to something. She was lame. * 


The vestibule was^crowded. He seemed very eager, as 
though they were in a hurry, “^i^here ts Vour wrap? Is it 
here, or over there? M 4 y I help yof—^if you’ll just give me 
your number. Tkank^you! I’ll get your things. Sit here for 
a moment, I won’t be long.” ' 

He elbowed his -wiiy in anjpng the others, who made way 
reluctantly. Got jammed in. Stood there waiting. Turned 
ovsr the number checks; one was 5, the other 127. 5 and 
127. He had to \^t a long tim«v, Wlv^rf at last he got 
up to the counter he stooj^ watching the others get their 
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coats; forgot to hand over the checks. A rough push finally 
roused him. He was given his coat and a soft, silk-lined 
beaver wrap. It had a lovely warm feeling, as such fur 
coats have. He squeezed his way out of the crush. 

“H«re you are, at last! It takes ages.” ^ 

He heTped her on with it. And with her rubber boots. 
,When she was sitting it was not fioticeable. The right calf 
was perhaps^ sha^c thinner than the other. 

They walked downstairs in silcnce.^he evidently found 
the stairs dif%:ult. So it seeitiAl to 'imp at least. She held 
on to the rail. 

Outside was a clear winter sky, stars. .V’he slush had 
frozen bu It dic^ifbt cold. 

“It’s nice and fine now,” he said, putting Ips hands in 
his pockets. 

“Yes,” she answered with a slight tremble. “You’d 
never have thougiit so this moTning. Awfui weather we’ve 
had,ai'ark and grey. Good thing if it’s real winj.'^r soon. All 
this greyness makes you so depressed.” 

“Yes—but I’m forgetting! Would»% you like a taxi?” 
No, she preferred to walk. It was o*dd. But she did»Thought 
it was nice to get out in lli^ air for a while. 

• “Alf the better. May I see you Irspie?” 

“Yes, if you ♦ike. There is notj^ng r*a like better.” 

They walked along tjie street. “I should think it’s started 
to freeze,” he ^id. 

“Yes, I should think so.” 

“What’s the^me, by*^he way? A quarter past one! As 
late as that. Time has gone quicklf.” 

“Yes, you don’t notice it when yoy ^it telking like that,” 
she saidf 

“It was quite a nice party^ don’t^ou think, as far as 
those things go?” 

“Yes—” 

“Nicely arritiged. 4 *id the reception rooms are quite 
grand now that they’ve been (Jpne over. Rather banal, of 
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course, but still... not so bad really. Don’t you tliink so?” 

“Yes.” 

They fell silent. He could hear from her walk that she 
was limping. 

"riiey stooped at a cross street. They turned up' here, 
didn’t they? He chanced to meet her eyes in the Idmplight. 
They confused him in sume way. Had they a new ex¬ 
pression? Mocking? No, it was nothing; likei^that. It was 
only dead earnest,\vust as before, but evep deeper. And 
quite open, howevgr^ar irf He wanted to^Ippk. It was so 
open that it dL>peared indifferent; it irfcrely regarded some¬ 
one. But heryxpression had something burning within, 
its own strangely sfiimmering ^ 

They w^nt on up the side street. There was no one 
about; their footsteps were the only sound. 

“It’s been a wondejful even^g,” he began ardently in 
another voice, Che one he h*ad had when they were sitting 
inside. 

“Do you think so?” she said tonelcssly, as though in¬ 
different. 

“Yes, Wo. It’s soseldofti one can.^alk like that to anyone.” 

“Oh, don’t you usually?” ^ 

“What chance u,^ere? It must be something so vei»y 
rare. Unfortunafely—I |jiust confess it’s Aever happened 
to me before. And you?” he asked. 

“Yes, I think it a rjpc evening.” 

He glanced at her; at a car which ran oast with the little 
rear light; and at the shut-up shoe's, irorfsl(.utters nearly all 
the way along. Seemed to be nothing but shops. . . . 

“It was rathe* odd^” he went on. ... “I mean, just by 
chance like that . . .” 

“What?” 

“That we happened to meet.’ 

l‘Yes, it was.” . 

He buttoned a g|ove which had jome^ufdone. Adjusted 
the scarf inside his coat collar. 
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“It meant a lot to me,” he said. “Being able to sit and 
talk like that. It’s so stimulating. Don’t you think so too? 
And with a woman. It’s rather unusual. 1 don’t think it’s 
ever happened to me, I must say.” 

“Nc^ I suppose it’s not usual,” she said flatly %nd seemed 
tired. 

They turned into another strcA where there were more 
people. And then ^gain into a more empty one. It looked 
deserted, badly^ighted. Was rather ajfreary quarter. 

“What do yQu usually tall?to worj/tn about, then?” she 
asked at last, when ndthing had been said {of a long time. 

“Oh,” he laughed, “ab^t anything at all. The same as 
everyo;iC talks abolit dh suc^ occasioijp, I suppose. But it 
bores me, to be quite honest. 

“No,” she said hesitantly. “For my part I ryust say that I 
don’t much care to talk to a man in that way. It doesn’t 
suit me.” 

“Nr, that’s what I felt.” 

“Did you?” 

“Yes, and that’s what I value*so hi^Rly. I’m no good at 
this superficial game that’s always played the «ninute a 
man ayd woman happen t{[ meet.” 

• “Oh, why not?” she said. “Thcro’-^ po harm in 1 ’ 

“No—of coufsc not. . . .” 

“There’s no need to,take it too seriously either.” 

They did no%spcak for#i whiW Classed t^je street to turn 
the corner. . 

“Then we ccfila have^at talking in quite another w'ay 
this evening,” he thret^ out. * 

“Yes, perhaps.” 

“And you would hati^ preferred that?” 

“No—o I wouldn’t. Ijdidrj,’t say ttat. . . .” Her voice 
was a little unsteady. 

“It’s hard for me to ima^nc how else we could hfeve 
entertained eadh pthec,” he said. 

“Yes. ... It felt so natural fpr us to talk as we did.” 
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“That’s what I think_’’ 

He was silent for a while. 


“Usually one is careful not to say anything one means,” 
he went on. “That’s the form of conversation one is most 
used to. But—I don’t know. It would never have otcurred 
to me to talk like that toj'ou.” *" 

“I’m so glad you say vhat!” she answered, turning her 
face toward him. He could not see it prqnerly,. but he heard 
from her voice tha^t must have lighted 

They walked mpn^ slowiy^for it couldi^t be so much 
farther—and^jwalking could not hjf#e been easy for her, 
not as easy as it appeared; it w'as not possible. And she 
shouldn’t exert hereelf. There no hurry. 

They b^gan talking. More than before they touched on 
much they had discussed then—more casually perhaps; 
they could speak of it better no,w, in fact without restraint. 
They could g<i into thingi more, explain their thoughts 
more clearjy to each other. And yet feel the joy of the 
intimacy between them. 

“You know,” heSaid al last, “I feel as if we had so much 
in commf)n. Don’t you think so, too?” 

“Yes. I do.” 


“That must hav^jocn why we were drawn together like 
that so quickly. In such ^ friendly way. It'S not really easy 
for either of us to confide in another by the look of things. 
It’s not for you, is it? Nft, nor,for me. !fut it felt quite 
natural. ...” 

“Yes_” 

“For my part I feel as if I had foynd a friend. And before 
I wzis quite alonn.” ^ 

She looked at him .swifdy, as if in quiet, shy happiness. 

“That’s how I feif too,” she said softly. 

“Yes—” he began after a moment, breaking their 
silence, “ho\v alone one is afnong people, when you think 
of it. It’s like being among strangers.” 

“It’s like that with me 
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“That must be what I noticed about you. ... I expect 
you’re also the kind that prefers to keep to yourself.” 

“I suppose I’ve got used to it.” 

“But now we’ve found a really good friend—both o^us. 
Haven^ we?” 

“Yes,”*she answered gaily. 

They were filled with solemnity, a tranquil joy at what 
they felt witUin tl^pm. They had walked past the house 
where she live^and had to turn bac^j/Stood outside the 
door. 

He took her hand. Me could feel its warmth?through the 
glove, as if it were bare. T^ey were facing each other once 
more; !.c hcf lor Jthc first tyne since their first 

meeting, her puxe beauty with this reserved gr^i/ity which 
gave such a deeply pcisonal character. Hyr eyes were 
shining when the^ met his llien they seeded to change, 
take on a softer glow, more warmth. And tne face had that 
Strange bareness, that light and animation from^vithin.... 

Suddenly he pu^ his arms round her and kissed her 
violently, her lovely, half-open %noiUh* which grew large 
and soft as she wrenched hersAf free. “No, mo,” she 
gasped^ escaping inside thj door^ He followed, « ■ t she 
h^ld him at arm's length imploring^#/, .They stooc ,herc 
panting, unablt? to speak. Just \^ispercd softly of when 
and where they were to^meet. Then she pushed him away 
and vanished iqpide. 

He strode back^ along the street, his heart pounding. 
He could hear Ifmself breathing. . . . 

What WHS it? For a ijioment he seemed almost to have 
forgotten; cvery^thing stood still. He^fclt Something moist 
on his mSuth and pulled^ut his hand to wipe it away— ^no 
—he put it in his pocket^agaip; sawder in front of h: .1, 
her face, cheek—her temple—her ear hiding in her hair. 
And somctliing soft v%^hich glided away^from his lips. . ?. 

Yes. . . . But Jujjit how had it happentd? 

He ought not to have • . . 
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No, it was foolish of him, surely it was. 

Why? Well, of course ... 

It was wrong. ... He had acted wrongly. . . . 

^ut how delightful she was—and what a wonderful 
person! M\ist be. . . . With that reserve, that,shyness that 
concealed so much—something strong—alive—what a 
strange creature she waif;'. . . 

The thought of her flowed through hjm, of her soul such 
as he divined it, s<V5ed it within himself Ul* c a new, secret 
life he had receiv«<^(as a pit, fragile—something serene, 
burning. . . V 

Think—to give oneself up to such a being, utterly, 
entirely—with all ^one’s thop^t'and‘dreams. . . . For 
always, fora/j/Jr. . . . 

Hm—isn’t, it strange? When at last we meet—when 

we meet another, a i^andred 'oul, one to whom we feel 

drawn. ... ' 

<1 

It’s strap-ge all right. . . . 

He turned up his collar and plunged, his hands deep into 
his pockets. The Stind felt cold as he turned into the 
promenade. 

But why was he rushing l|J^>ce this^ He would soon be 
home, he could Jgjte it more quietly. After all, it was 
pleasant to walk for a while, late at night like this. . . . 

Yes. ... It was just that he had kissed her. Nothing 
else. . . . Np, it been at wonderf^il evening—un¬ 
forgettable. ... 

Yes— unforgettable. ... 

As he walked along he looked up at the ^winter sky 
gleaming above the branches of the trees, huge and 
solemn; became rapt in thought. . . . He st<liod for a 
moment outside th? door, looked up again at the expanse 
of sky where the stars were sparkling brightly. 

*'‘Yes, it’s a funqy old woMd,” he said. . . . Then he felt 
for his door key and went upstairs. Uidressed, rather 
absently, got into bed. Tried to read for a while as he 
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usually did, but his mind wandered. He was thinking of 
her. Put out the light. Couldn’t sleep. Lay in the dark, 
seeing her image in front of him, pure, transfigured, her 
wonderfully ethereal face. ... It was as though she ^ere 
there. As thqugh he felt her soul inside him, another’s soul 
on a soufidless, fleeting visit, mysterious and tense as a 
bird. . . . 

He held hi« har^ tightly pressed against his eyes—they 
were burning ?^if from tears. . . . 

How bitte%-now mercilefis life vfiiothii^ but pain, 
pain, even when the i^iost glorious of all meets us. . . . 

He fell asleep with hot eyes and his hand still over them 
as if to kci ^ her jvhh^m. 


When he woke in the morning the was sleepier than 
usual. It must be late already. And what was it now? 
Thought there was something, something special. Yes, of 
course. Of course. ^. *She. 

He lay thinking, recollecting. It s^as Sunday, so he 
might as well lie in for r» while. But what was th'* weather 
like? Aha, splendid! In tha'Jcase l^e would rather up. 
•He puttered about the flat. Got out p ehange of i lOthes, 
clean shiit and the rest; started slaving. Lathered his face 
slowly and meticulously with his eyes in the mirror. 

Yes—think, .y woman like ths^ i^jhe hac^’t been lame. 
How sorry he felt for her. Such a pretty girl. Pretty in eveiy 
way. It was realjynn aw^tj^l pity. . . . 

Yes, yeO| of course h^ wanted to*meet her. Very much. 
About three. . . . He was looking foij^vard to it. 

He firfished shaving,/vashed off the soap, dabbed his 
face with a hot, wrung towel apd rinsfti it with cold wat^ r. 
Nice. Now he felt n ore like himself. He dried his hands 
thoroughly, examined them’?;arefully,jClcaneS his naifc. 

But it didn’t|p\^tter, he thought. H% liked her just the 
same. Though of course . . . Y«f, he liked her very much, 
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he did really. There was something about her—that was 

what had attracted him from the first—a certain something .... 

He went and stood by the window as he got his mouth 
wa^ ready. Looked out. What a day! Remained there 
singing softly to himself at the sight of the clqar ai« Then 
he returned to his thoughts and his interrupted toilet. 

Yes—to be sure. But hien she realized that herself. . . . 
Good Lord—of course she did, that w^s obwous. . . . He 
flicked the water Wit of the toothbrush. .Wow he would 
hurry and finish drying. Pht on his sh^-t,*.clothcs, hum¬ 
ming to him^'lf as he usually did when he dressed. Chose a 
tie to match his suit, stood tyinp it in front of the bedroom 
mirror. 

Supposing he had known from the outset? Yes, it had 
been a shock, all right. . . . 

Now he was^rcady.4.Threw f\n his coat and went out. 

The sun was shining, trying to thaw the ict on the road, 
but in the^hade, the hoarfrost lay untouched and white. 
Not at all a bad day. Lovely and bme^ng. One felt reborn 
coming out into thSs. Theftrees were like strange, dualistic 
beings it black and white. Thoy seemed in a kind of 
cheerful mourning—it was beautiful anyway. Quite won¬ 
derful. He would ^ for a really long walk, that s whtt 
he would do. 

He set off out of the town toward the outskirts, parks and 
woods, where j^here \\[as seldom anyone ab<iut. It was some 
hours before he turned for home, somewhat tired, walked 
more slowly on the way back. T^c outing <’iad blown away 
the cobwebs. But this was evidently the end of the good 
weather. Was stutm," to cloud over again. . . . 

Yes.. . . 

The sky pressed down over the town. Everything was in 
a fiosty silver light, cool and refined. . . . 

•It felt different ftom befoi’e.. . . People looked cold and 
miserable. It was (Sunday. You cQuld Jell from everyone 
that it was Sunday. 
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No, he’d go and have lunch somewhere now. Was high 
time. And this was merely depressing. 

He jumped on to a tram, came into the city centre. Went 
and had lunch at a restaurant where he was knojvn. 
Ordertid son^e wine to liven himself up a bit. , 

Yes, this was a good way of passing the time. He sat 
Ipoking out of the window at thehnisty town. Already the 
sun seemed tc«think of setting, the air haej^a faint pink glow 
in the raw cold'^he water flowjng pas^vfcelow the window, 
broad and ic>VCTlected the clouds burning re^. Beautiful. 
They had a charm ailnheir own, these miniature days— 
short, fleeting as hun^ lifj. ... ^ 

He lit a Jgare^^t(? wuh his poffee. Sat^ looking out at the 
sky through the ^moke. 

Yes—he was really looking forvr'ard to taljcing to her. 
He liked her voice so mu-jh—it was unusually pleasant. 
And it had something—hard ^ to say what—There was 
always something over and above the wij^rds to^hich one 
listened. 

She was a strange person all right. Tli^t elusiveness in her 
being—like the quivering above great heat—whem the air 
shimmers but the actual fir^ cannoJL be seen. . . . 

Yes. . . . And there was something 50 wise about ct i she 
said, a personal fvdsdom. They hat# the same interests, too. 
That’s why it all wenj^ so well when they sat talking 
together. Yes, tfiey had ^uite j Jg^in cor^mon. Would 
probably become gpod friends. He hoj^ed they would, too, 
sincerely. 

He blcwfout the smo^e, watched*the rings float up the 
pane, which grew misty and then clci^rcd^gain. 

And wisn’t it odd—before they even knew each other, 
had merely exchanged a few ^ommoftplacc words—And 
yet they had noticed i mental affinity and understood one 
another. . . . 

He had thougJit, it vjas so strange—aomething he had 
never met with before. . . . 


I 
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Yes, there might well be a kinship between two souls 
which is sensed in this way and which fills us with 
solemnity, with a kind of reverence. Perhaps it is our 
inn^r self which, without our help, feels the bond with 
another being—and we ourselves stand lool^in^ o^i, as it 
were—pushed a little to the side, like an intruder. That 
was almost how he had’ felt it. Perhaps with our coarse 
senses we are too'^mpcrfect to be initial^. VUc have merely 
a presentiment—^^oeep into a world wb^h otherwise is 
hidden fron^ us. . i . 

We know so little about the way^things are. . . . 

Just something jike this musj^be vt^ry unusual—unusual 
that there is someqne to meef. . . f * , 

People ^.re something rare. And it is still more rare that 
they can be^meant for each other as they really are, that 
they can tell ey:h other siniply And openly that they exist— 
they of all people. 

That is^irobably why there is so much loneliness in the 
world. 

What was the d'fne? Kalf-past two. He needn’t go just 
yet. 

It was very peaceful, here. , . . Was he the only one in 
the whole restaurap-t? Yes. . . . Quite empty. 

Yes. . . . there was coi^tainly somcthing'about it, he had 
never heard a voice like it. . . . 1} seemed to deepen and 
ramify the mfaning/>f •werything she sai/tl—^it became so 
eloquent and living.^Was enlarged to something more. . . . 
It was never one string which spundedKvfthin her, always 
the whole instrument.'. . . 

A strange, ricii in^^^rument. . . . 

He knocked the a^h off his cigp.rcttc. Sat starfng out of 
the window. ^ , 

Then he came to himself more. Drank up his coffee, 
which he had forgotten; took another cup to have some¬ 
thing to do. 

Wasn’t it time to go no v? Yes. . 


• « 
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He started off for the rendezvous. Walked up and down 
on the pavement. The church clocks struck three. 

He looked for her. 

Would she come from there or from there? No, from the 
squari probably. But not yet, of course. 

He feft quite excited. Yes— the way they had parted 
yesterday—of course. . . . 

What did^he ^^ink about it? Hard to say. . . . 

But her lip^zt^r^ so tempting. . . just then they 

had parted, ^sH^idc, only a .fhide. Y(«s,they had been held 
together by a slight uiolsture and then they broke away 
from each nthcr. ... It was that which . . . 

Whp^ V the tiinS^ IVnj^ast. She ought to be coming. 

The mouth f< lt large, he had notV\pecte(jJ that—soft 
and with a trembling from within her, though she hadn’t 
wanted to. It was like hei'self, ^liy aijd hot at fhe same time. 

.. . Though this was not- one A>uld only irAagine liow it... 

A quarter past. Why didn't she come then? 

Oh well, women ar^ never punctual— but now it was— it 
was nearly twenty past. . . . 

SuppMDsing she didn'^come.^ Yes, of course, would 
come all right. He was abfolutcly certain of a. 

• He Valked up and down a littfe more quickly, p and 
down. 

No, now’ it was almost half past I Supposing something 
had happenec^to hci.^hje wou M no t be able to find out. 
Net be abl? to ring. . . . No he just couldntTyNou\d have to 
remain in doubt J-not ifnow' the reason. . . . 

He wty sure that stffnelhing 4 iad happened to her. 
Otherwise she would Tiave come. 

Though it was a ridiculous idea. . . . Well, she could 
have been run over she crossed #ie street because ^hc 
was. . . . But there was nb reaSon really; she walked just as 
well as anyone else. ... • 

Now it was striking the half houl. Soon twenty-five 
to. . . . 
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This was strange. What was the reason? As long as . . . 
There she was! Getting out of the taxi over there. 

Well, that was a good thing. . . . 


“Have you been waiting?” 

“Oh, not long.” 

“Forgive me, I,fluitc forgot to look a^ the^imr.” 

“Oh, that's air'^jht. Glad vou came anj».way." 

“It’s har^y walVfng wea*iHer.” 

“No, you ic right. Shall wc go lo somewhere instead?” 

“No—I don't want to. We can walk for a while anyway. 
I must get back soon, unfoitunatelw. vV* have dinner early 
on Sunday, the maid has th'' esening off if you know 
about such things.” 

Yes, he dio. They Vj^dked along by th<- water. Talked of 
this and that. ^ ' 

“What Ha\c vou been doing t<xla\’ shi asked. 

“Nothing mnen. Yes, I went for, a long w.ilk into the 
country.” * 


“Oh.", 

“It was better weather this norning.” 

“Yes, it's rather raw how. " 

They stood looking out over the water a^moment, as she 
had stopped by the quay. The gulls w'ere whecliirg in 
screaming flocks throughj^he du^.‘ 

Then she pulled her tur around her and they went on. 

“You’re not cold, dre you?” he' asket^ ^nding forward 
and looking at her. 

“Oh no.” 

She was wearing a difli rent hat. a little tight-fitfing one 
which suited her adt lirably. He ^w her head in profile 
and as if it had been bare. ' 

‘(Just thirlk,” be said, “I ht*d such a strange feeling as 1 
was waiting. . . . I/got the idea that something had hap- 
jjened to you. ...” ' ' / 
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“To me? But—What?” 

She looked at him, rather uncertainly. “Because I was 
late?” She smiled. 

“Yes_” 

“Bu% that^was no reason tf) . . .” 

“None^it all. . . . But I don’t know, I’m like that some¬ 
times, my imagination runs awa^fwith me.” 

“I expect y»u b#ve a very vivid imag^ation—in many 
ways.” 

“Perhaps. , .%’^ou don’t jfpprove, €^ather|” 

“Oh yes.” 

He walked for a ^^^ilc iij silence. 

“It V so ^tfange that I should be worried about 
you,” he went on. “I couldn t help it. And then,! thought 
that if something had happened to you I couldn’t find 
out....’ 

“But what could have happened?” she slid softly. 

“Oh.... One gets all kinds of ideas. Apd it nt^dn’t have 
been an accident—-^nything unpleasant. . . .” 

“Would you care?” she asked with atfemble in her voice. 

He stopped. 

“Yes. I would,” he said.? 

•She, too, stopped and looked at him. A faint tmile 
spread over hei*face, so fleeting ^nd shy that it merely 
seemed to wonder if it would stay longer. When it vanished, 
it seemed to glic^, not aw%y, but ’iito her—was there in her 
features without st^ll being visible. 

She walked sl^v« 5 y on.*He heard her footsteps, how she 
limped slightly against^tne frozen*gravel. It was forced 
upton him that he wanted to mean ngiAi 4 o her, do every¬ 
thing thrft stood in his power, look after her, always be 
good to her. ... . 

“I thought you ki cw.*. . he said with suppressed 
ardour in his voice. 

She looked away, across the water. 

“I thought. .r’ 
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He wanted to take her hand, but she moved away, over 
to the quay. When he followed her she shook her head. He 
wanted to speak—^but she laid her hand on his arm, almost 
pleadingly. 

'i hey went on in silence. He was breathing more quickly 
and looked straight ahead. His temples wcre'biAning. 

“What a lot of gulls,*’ she said gaily. “How beautiful 
they are, don’t yju think?’’ 

“Yes—very.’’ 

They were apprpaching k little park w/icj> was empty of 
people. Dusk had glided in under the trees. He stopped in 
front of her, stood looking at her fare. Her eyes met his, 
frank and yet shy,‘ as only hers coufa bo. 

Then h^c kissed*hcr—gently, as though in passionate 
reverence. She let it happen, but her lips were closed. 
They felt quite cool fpim the evening air. 

He looked l.ito her inquiringly, searchingly, his arms 
still around her. In her eyes was a deep gravity. Nothing 
reproachful, only great gravity. And he, too, felt something 
rise up inside hims/l'lf by v'ay of a mute answer. It was as if 
they hatj met and had understood each other. 

There was no longer any quay. The water lapped against 
the shore, flowing past close by. Otherwise there waS not. a 
sound. Only the even rqar of the city wheae the lights had 
been lit and up on the heights were merging with the last 
pale daylight. The rowslights,came on ^long the quays, 
but over the expanse ^t water it was getting darker. They 
walked in under the "trees in silerite. t ^ 

He could just make'her out Reside him. In ^lere it was 
already almost dalk^ They walked as though alone, far 
away from inhabited parts, in some other clime. Only the 
noise of the current ctime dully throtigh the darkness and the 
clinking of the ice floes as they bumped together out there. 

«He stopd^d by a solitary iamp-post and looked at her. 
The face seemed ^ale; the isolated glow was like a halo 
round her.... 
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He wanted to bend down—but didn’t—released her 
tenderly. . . . They walked again into the darkness. 

“Why . . he whispered with bated Lreath. 

“No_’’ 

He ^ook her hand—pressed it hard, gently—hoping for 
an answer—her answer. . . . 

“You know—it wouldn’t. . . 

“What?” 

“Wouldn’t Ijp-^truc_” 

“Yes, ycs/^hvi^whispered.t 

They were silent, walked close beside cacii other. Out 
in the darkness a sloop glided past with a fiery-red lantern, 
vanished into the mi^ 

Half-impercej^tibly, she guided them along side paths 
back toward the city. The tram bells could be heard; away 
between the trees there was a flash in the frozen overhead 
wires. 

They began talking. About everything whiA they had 
not had time to talk about yet. There wA a greJt deal. She 
would ask what did \e think? jy'es, vltat’s what she had 
thought. Was that rightP^She seenfed glad and ha^py to be 
walking like this, talking tc^him about things what'* other¬ 
wise perhaps she kept to hn'self. Her voice took on 1 her 
rich warmth in^its attempt to express what she wanted to 
say, how she felt, so that he woifld understand properly. 
When they chanced tcPlook at each othe** now and then, 
her glance deepened anef gleamea^;^ath thefughtful joy. 

At last they ha^ almcfct reached Ifer door. She stopped 
and said that hi might iftt come any farther. 

He too^ her hand Her checks had « Ijrighter colour, a 
slight fl^^h after the walk. There was no need for her to 
exert herself so much, { 4 c her to insist#)n doing so. Thouw h 
it didn’t really hurt heR AiW it made Rer even more 
beautiful, more wonderful. Siic was radiant—but a liylc 
distrait.. .. Her lips moved slightly with this floating smile 
—her smile. • . . 
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He could not see her like this—and part, just part—^from 
this face, so close to him—and yet not close. . .. He kissed 
her—^felt the shape of her lovely mouth, firm and cool. It 
was as if he had kissed her beauty itself. As if she had given 
him/her soul to kiss. 

She looked at him without a word—sadly, •happily? 
Impossible to say. But wasn’t she asking him to go—yes, 
yes, he was going Tore himself from her image. . . . 

She walked ^ Ageringly along the'^ stj^^et—into the 
vestibule, to^k the Jift. Lookdi at her fa^- ij* the mirror, 
gravely—stroked back her hair slightly from one temple 
just as the lift got up. 

Dinner was just served, she #iad to go straight in. Her 
old mother was alretidy there, K little, whife-haired woman 
with smalf, fine features and with the same eyes as 
herself. 

“What nice pink checks jou have, my girl,” she said as 
they sat do^n. 

“Do you^hink io? Yes, it’s such lovely weather.” 

“Oh, do you thifik so, jvnd I thought it felt so raw.” 

After djnner she had t6 sit and ppad aloud while the old 
woman played patience. Whennit started to come out, she 
had to make a little pi’use. T^hen they sat talking' for ^ 
while, as usual. Later in the evening she,played Mozart 
and something else, something that Daddy had liked to 
hear. That was the Sun^y ritual.* Then t^ey said good¬ 
night, kissing ^ach othTf on the cheek. ‘ 

She went to her rooln. Sat downHo rea )1 but left the book 
lying in her lap, open too far ah^ad, where the pages had 
not yet been cut, booked in front of her with large eyes, 
vacantly. . . . 

Then she smjled, anstrange, paiAful little smile—caught 
sight of her image far away ih the^mirror and put her hand 
to ker hair, pushed it up a trifle at the sides—patted it into 
place, critically. ^Ujusted the cushion behind her and 
leaned slowly back. The ]|jght fell bn he/ upturned face. 
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The mouth was half-open, there was a moist gleam on her 
teeth. She remained sitting for a long time. 

At last she picked up the book, in.<*nding to read. 
Turned back the pages, cut them. But let it sink again,... 
Caugl^t her glance over in the mirror. . . . 

She wftn^ over and sat down in front of it, with her 
elbows on the dressing-table; passed her hand lightly over 
her eyebrowjandJjack over her temples praised the slender 
brows so tha^the eyes widened. Hei ^yses had small, 
yellowish fl^ks^hich lent*a* golden ,touch|to the dark 
rings; the pupils were^ large and quite black now in the 
light. 

She goi "p, her gaA* lingering searchingly in the mirror. 
Looked around 1 he familiar room, wc^t and put the book 
back. 

She got undressed, put on pyjamas. Mass^ed her face, 
removed the cream. Put on a fhin la^er oftanother cream 
for the night. Put out the light. Lay listening ^o the faint 
rumble from the cit>^ and to her hear? beating. Turned 
over to go to sleep. On the othtyr side^fts she usually lay. 

Her leg ached slightly from afl the exertion, ^t didn’t 
matter. She could walk anjr distance when she fc^/ ’ike it. 
Ijt wasn’t that. It was rather tifing, didn’t boti. .• her 
otherwise. 


From hei manner the next timie they nfet, the two of 
them might a! way hav% been in tlfe habit of meeting— 
now they^had meir time^o themselves again. When they 
had got away from people into thei|^ solUude and his face 
had tak^ on its dark, passionate expression, she gave him 
her mouth to kiss, tool! him to her js hei|. She clung "o 
him, held him fast, her rrtoutlf hot and open. 

It came so suddenly that i» almost bewildered him. 

He stammered out his love—a few vehement, incoherent 
words, pressed ^r close to hip|. And she answered in a 
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whisper, with her lips near his mouth,* her warm breath 

entering into him, that she loved, loved him. . . . 

They were intoxicated, confused.... The whole evening 
they were in ecstasy. 


He called in at the offioe for a while and dictated one or 
two letters. Then ^he went again. ^ ^ 

He couldn’t ^if^ut in up there. Ancfthge was no need 
for him to si^ there, «ither. ktiyone coul(^io^what he did. 
It was as mechanical and uninspitj^ng as anything could 
be. Orders, deliveries, telephone calls, correspondence. . . . 
The same machinery was started ^evcry morning and 
stopped at^five. Wbat was he needed for.'* Nothing. And 
after all, it was his brother who managed the business, 
who had the*rinal say., 

Only because be was supposed to sit there, because he 
belonged there. It was something he was born to, had 
heard about from childhood—the firm, the firm, business 
—nothing else. ' * , ' 

How he burfted insidfe with lopging—to get away, far 
away. . . . He knew not to wht t. 

Yes, he knew. . . . T6 that which was something to livf 
for, really to live and cj^st for. . . . 

Here time rushed ahead, unresting, without a breathing- 
space. Busy with a thousand di^c'rcnt thiftgs, everything 
essential, absolutely e^ential. One’s whole existence filled 
with a thousand smdll things, cHbppctj! up into seconds, 
tiny-dny, into innumemble small nows. An existence filled 
with oneself, with or^e’s occupatioVi with oneself—mech¬ 
anical, unflagging—generation after generation, as life 
is so apt to ^se. I#fc which fuVidamcntally is always 
sufficient unto itself, and giVes Human beings a few years 
in •ivhich to live. A few secortds, a few years. . . . 

But within us th/l soul cries out, calls to us. . . . 

Cries out for its life. « 
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For a fire in which to bum—just one. A single flame in 
which to rise up and proclaim itself. Wants to exist. And 
wants to become one. One, . .. 

It is scarcely audible. For it calls so quietly. Galls as with 
its sil^pce—is noticed by not being noticed—bums b^ not 
burning. 

Our soul—forsaken, cowed^—ourselves. 

Yes—hoA\empfy and poor his life w|s. Comfortable in 
its seeming aifivity, its everl^ting preoCgupation with— 
what? Nothiag^^nd his iitner selfJ JVasn’^ he rootless, 
merely driven by'his fjellngs and by his gnawing unease— 
this unease which all he had really. Otherwise he was 
no good. Just worthless—useless, unnecessary to everyone, 
everywhere. . . . Belonged nowhere, ^ad no Jiome. That 
was it—he had no home at all—anywhere. 

Yes, he was poor, poor. Right uj till now.^Xow. 

Until this had happened. • 

Yes, he loved her, loved her. . . . 

How wonderfully gfeat to be able to feel like that! Feel 
his love for her—no bounds, no cpiestioift. Merely as a deep, 
deep breath—of liberatjpn. Of fullness, of happipess. 

Yes, he loved her. knew it. He exultea^ tt this 
gloriods, great certainty. Something inside him heu been 
transformed. Something had awakened, risen as though 
from a coma—become so alive, present in him. And filled 
up all emptiness—all, il^ 

It was as if his soul had been allowed tt) wake up, to 
live, at last—live l^r sonftthing^—for Her. He felt its reverent 
expectation widiin him—every moment—reverence, ex¬ 
pectation—yes, yes... h* went about ^ (hough keeping vigil. 

It wa* great love. It must be, the greatest of all. 

Another person to b€ fond of, rcal#^', dearly. To de^"'te 
oneself to entirely. To titat tlndcrly and dc good to. To 
support. ... • 

How strange — ^hc had had no idea f>f this before. Not 
until now. NowVfiat it was realty. 
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No, love never comes as we think, always differently, 
with something sp>ecial, something we had not ex{}ected. 
. . . He had thought of it in general terms as something 
delightful and mighty which would take hold of him, lilt 
him up into its spheres—make him so exultingly hanpy! 

We know nothing of the mystery. Of passion. . 

Of that which cannot eiiult, which is too deep down in us 
merely to becom^anything like joy—what is called joy. 
We know nothing" of love’s mood of destinyrpain. . . . 

No_ ( 

And yet it was just this which mid'* everything so exalted 
and grand, raised it to such purity and sublimity. Just this 
—^which gave something he had never before felt with a 
woman—the longing for a human being, for someone clsc’s 
innermost self. . . . 

Yes, he loved her. 

Thought of her—of his bird—huddled in his hand—the 
trembling heart. . .. Stroked softly, softly—felt the broken 
wing— 

Yes, yes . . . theii*love h'’d been bom in pain, in sorrow, 
in what was heavy and grievous. With wings which did not 
want to bear them out into the r orm, but which were going 
to bear them, which must —which would be forced^ to lift 
them upward, upward —Ijigher, still higher- -in spite of all, 
in spite of all. . . . 

That was how he had always‘imagined love, dark, 
fraught with destiny. .". . There was nothing' strange to 
him about it, he did'not recoil, ft was all so familiar to 
him. He had lived in this atmosphere in his dreams—had 
sought it out, beer, dtawn, sucked toward it—unresistingly. 
. . . Only he had not imagined any particular rea' on. No. 
. . . That wou’.d be'" in love itsel?, perhaps in passion’s 
almost agonizing excess.. . T ' 

Cut in what he was now ntceting the pain was real, had 
a cause. 

Yes. And yet... 
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He saw the meaning of it. He understood. 

Understood as he had been unable to do before. Perhaps 
that was the change in him, just that, ^hat all he had 
dreamed and thought had come to meet him as reality— 
pain, happiness, sweetness amd torment—everything.^Life 
itself haa^come to meet him. 

And yet all he felt was calm,•expectation. He went in 
reverent cxf^'ctatipn of what was to corqjc, what life chose 
to bring, wh(V it was to lea^ liim. HeV^s ready. Went 
about in a aifjcrflL tvstasy, w^th his ftci^ gcnt^[! and open, 
naked and defenceless 4 s a lover's face is. Roamed the 
streets—restless wi^li eycj that saw and yet did not see 
what si.ii'c ufide^ !dm. lie njet people, a stream of people, 
met no one- was far <iw'ay. Was with her. Insjde himself. 
Went about longing to h(‘ar her footstep- and to sit talking 
together again, as only they could -V> hear licr well-known 
stepH longing for the time whfii th(7 wo«ld meet. . . . 

Yes, It was Love, the perfect love; tha^t whicl^is witliout 
thought. As the soul Is witliout thoughts, merely Ls, 
existing in itself. 


She tame up for a wlule as usu^. The lights werv on in 
both rooms anekUie tabh* laid witl^ his meagie offering, as 
he called his arrangements of fmit and flowers—her 
favourite roses4n a lartfe^KiwI and mimosa wiiicli diffused 
its sweet scent. They talked c^liout a concert ^hey had been 
to the evening before, ifbou^ Bach >^^hom they both wor¬ 
shipped. J’hat ^ad been^tlie best of all! What followed 
was unnecessary reallyf for Bacli hc)^l*t'\4er\ahing, and in 
the higl^t form musical inspiration could attain. But they 
had to admit that tlnfl'c were othei» tlie^ were fond -f 
almost equally perhaj s, iBougfi just at present they were so 
taken up with Bach. . . . Tlifty had to admit that! TlAy 
should be grateful for whatever thc^ could enjoy, for 
anything at all iVi*wIiich they (Jplighted. And for the fact 
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that there was such a thing as music. What would life be 
like otherwise? Difficult to imagine, it would have been 
another kind of existence. The life we feel inside us has 
rhyjhm, music as part of its essence. In fact, we could 
imagine ourselves as capable* of listening to the meios^ the 
secret rhythm of our inner self—imagine that lift could be 
heard—if we possessed ^uch a sense. Or—perhaps—if we 
did not have ouiv^enses to disturb us, difitrac^ us the whole 
time. We donVTcnow to w^at extent our ^^nses may also 
blunt, coan^m us, fitare us to their stroiif‘’sti’nuIation; nor 
what we might perhaps divine if.it were still for once. 
Perfectly still. ... , ? 

He went over and sat beside her on the couch. Took her 
hand. They sat looking at each other. Then he kissed her, 
bending her slowly back. 

“Darling**. . ” 

"Oh_' • 

I 

She carfssed h^s head, drew it down to her, clung to his 
lips with hers. He grew hot from the contact, from the close 
scent of her skin, sfi2cd hw" shoulders and held her beneath 
him. BuVshe forced hersMf up, putJicd him a\va>, hei hands 
shielding her from his deep, ardent gaze. . . . '‘Later, later 
—some time. . . she whispered. He looked at her darkl>, 
beseechingly. But she ^shook hci head. But out her lips, 
half in reproach and half in consolation. . . . Lhcn she put 
her arms around his neck an4..Covered iris mouth with 
light, caressing kisses, merely caressed it soitiy with hers. 
. . . He gasped and iorced her efown, fjeld her, bared her 
shoulders, and then almost her Breasts, enribraced her bare 
body. 

Suddenly she changed, fought to get free—to oiove her 
arms, twisted ^way ^/ith the strenj^th of despair. At last she 
bit his hand so that he had'to let her go. Sat up trembling. 
"iVien she burst out crying. ^ 

“Ama?” He tned to talk to her, caress her. . . . She 
merely cried, pushed hini away. * ' ^ 
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‘‘But Ama. . . / It’s only because . . . Arna! You must 
know that.” 

She held the wet, crumpled handkerci ief to her eyes. 
“You only care for me in that way,” she sobbed. 

“I! i do? Jlow can you sa^ that^” 

She raised her head and stopped crying. Squeezed the 
handkerchief. 

“It seems Jike she said. 

“How can ^u think that-^^and after all we have had 
together. . . i^Arfti you say that I only^Mrant tc^-you ought 
to know it’s not possible.^* 

She looked dowr^t thr^ floor where he stood, without 
raising her eyes Jo his; sat Iqpking dry^-eyed. 

“Why do you say such silly things?” ^e said. ^ 

He knew that she wits doing him an injusUce and was 
overcome by a fech’ng of W^ak dejection, wherever it came 
from. Went over to the v/indow. Ncithci^sairj anything. 
The silence was tense and painful. He J)egan ^^Iking up 
and down. 

Then he went over to her, JiowTf^r. Took her head 
between his hands. Stroked her hair tenderly, gesitlv. 

“Arna. ... You know qu|te welljthat I love you.. You 
do kno^, don’t you? Arna? I love you more than I ca.. say, 
than I can explain.” 

She looked at him shyly, guardedly and fervently. And 
he took her arft kissed ntr. He (}\dni quite recognize her 
mouth after the tears; it was so loose. He caressed her until 
she was quite still ^ 

There yas something timorous about her. But she was 
warm and soft from having cried, and tiridled up to him. 
Put hermrm around his neck and began kissing him over 
and over again with hef wet face to hil. LoAcd at him... . 
Her eyes dilated, as d.ou^ to open for his. They smiled at 
each other- -she wanly and^breathlessly. Then she sfid 
right up against hjm, folding herself tawt, clinging to him 
and panting. . He fondled hit legs which lay quivering 
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against him. The right one felt a shade'more slender than 
the dther—he withdrew his hand. Kissed her quickly, 
tenderly, and raised her up. Smoothed her hair, which was 
all ^mpled, stroked it back from her forehead. Helped her 
with it. She gave a slightly fbrced smile an(j moved her 
head away. Combed her hair back with a few vigorous 
strokes. Tidied her dress^ 

“Would you hf-e some fruit?” he sai<^. 

“No, thank you.” f 

Aftera md'tnent kefbimself took a Frenp^/' poar and peeled 
it. , 

“Are you sure you won’t hjvc something?” he asked. 
“They’re excellentj” , • , 

“No, mjj dear, I don’t feel like it.” 

He went ^n eating, gave his mind to it. 

There was a blanks-only a slight scraping against the 
plate, and, the' glint of the ceiling light for a moment. 
Seemed tq take long time for him to finish. They sat 
there in silence. , , 

“Give me a ciga\(;tte,”*3he said. 

He went and got them, gave her a light. Put out ash¬ 
trays, which he had forgottei^- The rumble of the trams 
could be heard from below, but faintly, from awa/ in the 
side streets. 

She pulled up her legs on the couch, tucked a cushion 
under her and stretched out, settled dow 41 until she lay 
comfortably on her back. Lay humming softly, looking up 
at the ceiling. Stretched out Jjcr arvi and lay slowly 
tapping the cigarette with her finger. Went on dping it.... 
Laid her head bj.ck cn the cushion and smiled to herself, 
as though she had just thought of something/ Raised 
herself as if sh^i'Werefnot quite comfortable. 

Suddenly he threw himself over her and tore open her 
cl^es. ' 

And she let him <come, take her, bury his heated face in 
her breasts, but without teaching him. Lay there with the 
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cigarette out over the table—dropped it on the plate. Until 
she gradually wakened—slowly like an art’mal which gets 
up without there being any sign of the quarr/’s approach— 
clung tightly around him, soft and quiet, without a sound; 
all that, was heard ,was a groan. 

Inside ilim he exulted, exulted. He loved her! Loved 
her! Yes! Yes! It was true. He Hhew it. He felt it inside 
him in glowing Ijappiness. Dragged ’ h;/ mouth across 
her breasts as -jf he’ would swj^low themAacross her, his 
beloved. Seized iV^, against Aim, she.'^Vie. . . /There was 
no doubt—only \nexijrfessible, dizzy happiness—with 
her. ... He looked i^to her^eyes which lost their gaze. . . . 
And he" s.uile—painful, h^oken— her smile which he 
recognized so ^vcfl in the midst of his ecstasy— h^ kissed it, 
kissed her very pain—because it was she, she- whom he 
loved. . . . And when she ^ut the hot tip ot her tongue 
into his mouth. . . . Yes, yesi lA loved her\t 


At the same time as they got married»^arly in the spring, 
he retired from the firm ^nd had nothing more tf) tie him 
here at home. The weddinpj was v cry quiet, with or his 
brothel* and her old mother present. In the evening aey 
left for abroad. • 

Abroad, away—the two of tliem. The train rushed 
through the n%ht. Th^y, listened, twined together. . . . 
Alone! Notlfing else to exist for any longer bfit each other. 
Nothing in the w^rld Ifut themselves, their love! They 
couldn’t imaging it, not p^perly —to*be able to live only for 
that, for one another. A whole life tqgOtber. Given to the 
beloved,^ dedicated to love, utterly, completely. As it 
should be. As we dream^f it, as all lo »g foAit deep down, 
long to make their hea tsAiom^ true. ... ’ 

The counti yside outside thu window was hardly visible, 
although they had dimmed the light in their compartment. 
Only the stars. Pale. Straying in^e windowpane tliat was 
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dripping with damp. It w^as like a dream—a waking 
dream. Their life beginning, mysteriously. . . . They were 
carried away together into the night. 

Far, far away to a strange land, to unknown people, to 
hiclc themselves with their hfcppiness! 

To beauty, the South! Perfection. 

They passed through towns — on, away--stopped at 
places where ti^'y had each been on ^jheir^, own at some 
time, but whic,fi now seem^'d entirely newco them in their 
happiness.feStrollqycb in the crowd, th('/: 4 rctfigc trowel in 
w'hich their voices were lighter'tljan :/tl oiliers. Went on. 
Left. Went on. Until the AJps sa\uc behind them and 
the country spread out, seaming to .bathe in j)erpetual 
sun. 

# 

It was not just sunny, a fine day, as at home. But some¬ 
thing perpetual, somrlhing that was like that. Whicli Liy 
under the baiv sky, open^lnd naked. Which was the land 
of Day. '^'he plajn seemed to them adorm‘d for a festival 
with the grapevin('S wreathing in^ garlands between the 
trees as far as theVye coijd see, mih* aftei mile, blossoming 
trees, a^,in eternal spring. And \^,hen the mountains began 
again they lay sunny and irlear, resting in light. Rose 
higher and higher, w^ith aged towns and village^ on the 
summits, lifted as tln^ugh in rapture tcvvaixl heaven, in 
ecstasy over life. As if the ver> caith raised itself in fervour 
and lifted its life in carefree gift^ tbwaid tli • heights. It was 
all awake, real, close. It was the land of Day. Until the 
country sloped dow'h once agairi. Breq^thed freely, calmly, 
reverently. In thouglAs, solemnity. Perfect peace. Opened 
up like a soul, irakei! and pure. .^ . 

Tuscany—Tuscany— with the vines bursting, into leaf 
over the hill.^ on #ihe black, alrKost charred stems. The 
slopes grey with olives, with gcnVle, Biblical greenery, aged, 
Aided by thousands of ycals of sun. The olive, mother of 
trees, which has gfown grey in the earth’s service. Cypresses 
rose up in the distanc e, bipart, as at saCred places. Stone 
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pines lifted their cfowns, floating, like spirits the air. 
Life, death. Death and life. 

Tuscany. . . . 

It seemed to them in their boundless happiness more 
austerc^than^they had thought. Very grave. Almost 5 ark 
in fact. Bu? its beauty was nevertheless far too great for one 
really to be weighed down by it. "Ihey were moved —freed. 
As beauty always meems to free. At last o#y frees. . . . 

Yes, they wife almost dizzynwith joy. TVhen they had 
reached I'lorwicPL joy at being there* IVent *floout in an 
ecstasy of hapj)ines\ w^iich at the same time fl^lt curiously 
still, like devotion. Xloamt^i the narrow' streets betw een 
the pal.ici^^ w'liif-^i la^; ihei(‘^solemn ai^d mighty. Almost 
gloom). Read the marble tablets at the sirec^l coaiers w'ith 
quotations from D<inie. . . . 

Dante, H(.*atriu‘ . . . 

'Fhey pressed close to each other. Walkfd c\pwn along 
the Arno, silent, devout. With shining e]|es. . . . 

Vifa mwva, . . . Newjih* through love. . . . 

Yes, which for them . . . 

Until thi*y looked at e**'li other - .s iw* that they«ihought 
the same, (iave a smile ijflided ^aressinglv in b ccen 
each other's finger's, into the belrned's hand, light!), im¬ 
perceptibly, maje each other hot. #. 

They were in the churches, wheit' there was so much to 
see and enjov, s^iood logtMker under the shadowy aixhes in 
bliss. 'Ehtw' saw' art^expcTienccd all the glory and splendour 
that has been creatwl b) ?he mind of man, perfectly, for all 
lime. Fouyd their wa\ to stcluded*sanctuaries, to incon¬ 
ceivable treasures through lanes and j^as^a^es where people 
sat catinig their bread in the doorway and the brazic’* 
giowcd inside in the dTrty darkness. •riic>\ Ih cd as in a 
constant ecstasy. 

After a time they moved ftp to I'iesole, on the slojfe 
toward the valley,^toward the Arno. Rested, in sunshine, 
among roses. Flowering clcmatis^nd \ysteria climbed over 
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the walls,lowing over fl'om the wealth of the innumerable 
gardens; the villas lay light and open in the spring air with 
the loggias full of drowsy scents. It was stupefying. They 
felt the breath of the South strike against them with its 
vio^ient, flaming heat. Dry «iays which made lifi* trans¬ 
parent as glass and kept the body taut in an'enervating 
vigil. In the evenings tl^ey walked along the path around 
the hills of Fiesitle and lingered in the {<rove.of stone pines 
on the south side where the^scent of resin stiK steamed under 
the trees aA^r the cvn had gone down b^tnd«the mountains 
and the lights began to appear down ijC Florence, all along 
the valley. Dusk was falling agd they^^hurried home before 
the path grew too dark. Ijladc their ^way through the 
garden, into the hall and up to their room, without putting 
on the light. Opened the windows to the cool of the night. 
Silent, beside each other. VVete drawn into thur love, their 
piassion, oveiv helmed, whhout words. 

The frogs croaked down in the valley. The fireflies 
darted outside in the night, came iqto^the room like floating 
sparks. 

It w^s sweet, sweetest of all tQ.lie still, beside each other, 
waiting, as in holy waiting, y^hile love arched its temple, 
its holy night over them—incomprehensibly big..'.. Space 
only deepened more i^nd more the longer they looked into 
it. Their eyes were filled with a wonder of all wonders. ... 
It was like a solemn festival, a, .celestial temple ceremony 
at which they were present. ... 

He bent down over her in unspeakal^e, trembling happi¬ 
ness. ... Put on the light in ordtir to sec htr, in order to see 
her before passion jwept them up into itself, into its de¬ 
lirium. She lay there with her arms under her,head, the 
small breasts/contiBcted, hardly Noticeable, like a boy’s. 
Taut and shining like a blade^' waiting for him to come. 
Resisted, didn’t want to, caused him to grow more violent. 

Outside was Tuscany with quivering stars above the 
hills, with gleaming lighlu rising toward them, up over the 
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heights; one couldn’t tell which Ivas sky and which was 
earth. 

The days slipped past, large, clear, like pearls lost from a 
hand; caressed as they were lost, as they glided a^jay. 
Costly, ^riceltfss—to be filled*filled with a single feeling of 
rejoicing! Mighty, urgent. Glowing through one’s soul, 
dne’s limbs, like an omnipotent fire. T^ie joy of living, of 
loving. Of exl(iting*<jn a loved, wide-open'^arth. 

Down there Vlorence spread itself out for them every 
morning in la^sh :®lendour, sunny ancf Cxtensife, with the 
cathedral and the \mpvinile at its heart. With its palaces 
and churches, its ci^olas and towers. The whole valley 
with the winding ffiuboii of th« Arno stre^hed out for them 
when they looked out—in a single vista. Right ijp by San 
Miniato they could make out Michelangelo’s Dvid, naked 
and gigantic, g'.zir.g into the (Jjstari'ce like an imperious 
young heathen god. It was ovcrwhelming.*Pregnant and 
rich like a hymn. And when in the stillness c£ Sunday 
morning the bells bagiwi to ring down t^ere—all the bells 
of Florence, San Lorenzo’s, Sarft^ Grace’s, Santa Maria 
Novella’s, Santissima Anfiunziata’s— and above . m all 
those of the campanile witl#their ejear notes raised o to 
heaven—they stood in silence. Mute. In wonder at this 
song of praise ii^the sun, through ihe valley. . . . Round 
about lay the ^ountryside, dark, solemn and seeming to 
listen. Bare as a face and t«iapproachable. A^ though sunk 
into itself. 

They could n^t taar th^nselves away from this country¬ 
side whicl^ had so cantivated their* souls. Lingered week 
after week, longer than they had intctitfed. Not until they 
thought it was beginning to get too hot did they leave am^ 
move up to the mountaiM. Up ^o the l#kes ^der the Alps, 
in a gentle coolness from tfic eternal snows. Iretended the^ 
were in the North among mAdows with buttercups and 
forget-me-not, only; larger, more lush than they ’.vere used 
to. With bilberries on the edge of the fprest where they lay 
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watching the peasant w^omen cut the hay with a sickle on 
the steep slopes and the men carry it home in large cocks on 
their backs like heavily laden animals. They led a free and 
glo^ous summer life in this magnificent scener}% among a 
fine and cordial people. Sound, frank mourjta|_n-(?iwcllers 
who were content with their simple lot. More often than 
not jovial and gay. When you met them they always 
beamed, even \\Hjrn-out old men and wdhien/'bent from all 
they had bornC in their daf ./Die countrN^sflle had nothing 
oppressive ^fnd globftiy about it either, ayin a‘Scandinavian 
tract of similar wildness. Always h-r d a^ exhilarating effect 
on one, like a festival. It was hu«;e and {'ci gentle, approach¬ 
able. At night, neC long befcTT sunrise', they w'ould some¬ 
times wal e to the sound of a horn up in the mountains, 
hear the young people goin<j home toward the village; 
they could tell from' thej^^ sound how the r()<id twisted 
slow^ly down tlVrough the valley. 

They hid a long, unforgc'ttable time here. In the late 
summer, on one (^f the last days, they wTiit for a farewell 
walk up into the forest, higher up than usual, in a direction 
w^here they should ha\e a particularly good view. The 
weather w'as at its lo,^Tli(‘St tiow^ these da\s when the 
warmth had a tang w'hich made it infinitely easy to breathe. 
The trees had already^fccgun to turn, to thke on autumn’s 
profuse colours; the chestnuts were waiting to be harvested; 
the walnut t^ecs burned down*'on the slope, like bright 
yellow torches. As tljey w^alked along they revelled in all 
this glory' and in breathing the^ clean cair^ "I’lu* path was 
steep but they took it'^slowly so tj^^at it w^ould rot be too 
strenuous. When the^' reached the top the view was indeed 


enchanting. They stood together grazing, without a word 
spoken. With ^eir Senses bj'imniing, as they do when you 
s^i^nd looking out over country which you must leave and 
in all likelihood will not sec again. Filled with a strange, 
tugging happiness out also with mt*lancholy. 

Behind them wac a glassy glade where they sat and 
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rested for a while. There was a srifill hut of unhiwn stone, 
the kind used for sheltering the sheep at night but far too 
small to be used for such. Dilapidated, in one corner it had 
half fallen in. Over the entrance a cross had been painted 
in whi^was^^. When they d^cned the rickety door^nd 
peeped in they saw that it was a chapel. By the far wall was 
an altar and over it was a yellowed newspaper spread out 
as a cloth, it^ edg^f^ cut in zigzags as onc-^locs with shelf- 
paper in a pan^rv. Against tl^‘#\'all was a iTwstv little post¬ 
card of the Macfcnna and in front of tt»some nowers in a 
broken glass. 'Fhe s^pl’^ity of it all moved them, especially 
the altar cloth, and ni(‘y sti^’ed then* for a long time in the 
semi-darkness. I&thc wall ha*l not collapsed it would have 
been almost dark. 

When they came out they both thought^ they had 
seldom been in a i«‘mpie wfeich^so disposed them to rev(T- 
cnr(‘. And what a gKa'ious position! KigMt dpwn below 
wound th(‘ lake, deej:) blue and with st('<4p shore} which in 
this light gl(‘amed Uk^ mother-of-pearl. 

But they must go back now. 'Wiey dfcfn't want to hurry, 
and if they were to takvt their time going downt^nd get 
back to the hot(‘l for dinn<t ihe\ [lad better be mak ng a 
start. Cooing down was actually more of a strain UjV her 
foot, though lu^helped her at theJclitiicult pkices. When 
they got home^it was «Khing slightly, not enough to worry 
her, but she lav down anfl rested for a while all the same. 

A day or tw'o la^er thev went awav. Reiurned, strength¬ 
ened, to the S^)utii, to ;^1 that was still awaiting them. 
Passed IkiJicany, w hich lay there bilrned and scorched and 
perhaps did not make tlie same impi*.s?i(fn on them as the 
first timt, but a vi'ry strong one even so. They visited othe^' 
places now, Taicca, Pi.^i and the austere, iVedieval Siena, 
adding new experiences to their former on^. Then dowm 
into Umbria, the land of reli^ous ecstasy, where the roafls 
between the moutjiaii^s have something holy about them 
because St Francis has walked^thcm. Imbued themseh es 
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in this woHd, in Assisi’sijumble of churches, monasteries, 
monk-filled streets, and made a pilgrimage out to the 
place in the wilderness where he received the stigmatiza¬ 
tion. Went on soon afterward to Rome and stayed there 
for ^me time. Still farther, down to the Gi\if of Naples, 
sunny Sorrento where summer yet lingered. 

Their life had really'become one long festival. They 
couldn’t believe^it was true that one fduld live like this! 
So fully, so rictJiy and gloriously. 

Now it vVis like tjf new summer for tl^m. Y/ith sun and 
flowers. And the sea was there, just;.bel<^ their window. It 
was the first time they really sajv the Ivlediterranean, lived 
by it and heard it loreak in lo^ig, invisiblembreakers against 
the shore,^ The gulf widened, always just as blue, with 
the rocky ^land of Ischia farthest out, with Naples and 
Vesuvius and at night the cndlfss string of lights along the 
coast. 

It was ^ place (pr happiness, for lovers. And they were 
intoxicated by hajminess. They felt ljk« heathens in all this 
earthly beauty, perfections but at the same time filled with 
love’s solemnity, their hearts tranbling from their great 
wonder as from the mighty p<>al of an organ. Their love 
seemed to embrace everything, both heaven and earth. It 
was like a huge instrunk-nt on which to play. Carefree and 
sacred, playful and yet always just as full-t^ncd and deep. 
Their whole existence was likei a carefree gjime to the 
sound of solemn organ music. , 

They couldn’t grasp that a fjppling could so penetrate 
their entire being, unitfc two people so completejy to each 
other. Although‘cdck day gave tkem so many new im¬ 
pressions, they really only existed for each otker, and 
everything around them at last hah a value only because 
they saw it together. How poor *it all would have been if 
tlfly had not done so! The Wealth came from their love; 
through it they wefc able to get so n^uclvout of everything, 
steep themselves in ^11 thfey saw. Their souls broadened 
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and became receptive as never ^efore, but af the same 
time almost absent, fleeting, thoughtful, -ach living only 
in its own world. 

Here they threw themselves into the motley tumult of 
the Sctoth^ v^ith the gay, rel^onsive people who thre^ all 
care to the winds. Wallowed like animals in existence, as 
One must do here. ® 

They hadKdisc^^ercd the real South *Ad fallen in love 
with it. Wci% enticed ev^r^ farther down, to Sicily, 
Taormina, (Sir^e^ti. . . . With Greek*trmples," blossoming 
almond trees, EtnVs sqpwcap shimmering in the distance. 

, . . All one could uesire pf earthly beauty. Until In the 
early spring ilie^^v.cnt nortl^again. 

They found that this was just the very wa^' it suited 
them to live. They were independent and w^ted to be, 
to feel, fully independent.had little need of people 
and social life. They were sufficient unto fhen^elves, their 
love and happiness. 

They continued fcc) jtay abroad. Only came home some¬ 
times for the summer and once,^elucea^tly, in the middle 
of winter because her another died. Often d^p^l? the 
season they lived on the Riviera, but away from the« wds 
and ribisc, the everlasting carnival life, masquciades, 
baiailles de Jleur^ \Nhich was notlii’jg for them. They pre¬ 


ferred quictuc^ and a certain solitariness. They both had 
a leaning to this, and w^iat meant most of all to them per¬ 
haps was scenery^ This was what they sou*ght here, too, 
and the lovely clijjiale. 

Impos^g scenery was always a ifcurcc of refreshment to 
them if ever they felt tired or bored. JWhaps that was why 
they trowelled so much. It became at last a need for them 
to travel, not to be boflnd too much to anything hard and 
fast. 

They had their life, that w^ all. Became absorbed in ifie 
very existence whjch ^hey shared. LivJd for each other in 
an unusually harmonious way.^ 
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They weVe happy. Lifefiiiad become perfect. As they had 
imagined. 

They were at home one summer after several years, were 
staying by the sea. Sat one afternoon down q#i theM^cach 
sunbathing. Some small children, three- and four-year- 
olds, were bathing not Var away, came in and played, 
rolled about in Ale sand and splashed /Ait info the water 
again. 

“It's lovclV' todaf The sun's really hoj/' hf said. 

She nodded. 

“That sailboat hasn't move(^> the \tOiole time. 'They'!! 
have to take to the^^ars if they#*\Viint to gv‘tini. But I expect 
it's only c^it with holiday-makers. . . . Look, now they 
have to stati ro\\ing!'’ 

“Yes.'’ 

“But youlre ilot looking, he laughed. 

“Aren’t^i? Oh w^s.’' 

They sat on for a while longer. She seemed to be wool¬ 
gathering. 

“Let's t^o," she'said, getting iiyA 

“Why? All right, if )\ni wanltto." 

They walked in toward the sunny gr(*y rocks, a tind of 
path which almost wasifM: there at all. Som^diitli* way from 
the shore they lay down on a knob of lock fiyin when' they 
had a view' rij^ht out to sea. Lhl small rocky ^islands lay 
smooth and shining, low and polished by the sea. Farthest 
out there w'as a blue glitter. 

“There’s wind out th^rc,” he said, pointing. “Just over 
there off BullarcsRardi. And out by Hovb there's quite a 
breeze.” 

She made nr/'replf but looked feV a moment where h< 
was pointing. Glanced dowm at some heather which had 
talcen root in a crevice at her ft*ct. It seemed impossible that 
there should be an^ earth there. It <jam^ up out of a mere 
crack. 
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“What arc you thinking of?” ije said, takin^fher hand. 

“Nothing.” 

“Yes, there’s something. . . .” 

She lay moving a blade of grass slowly across the smooth 
slab of rojk^nd booking dov^m, absently. 

“Don’t you sometimes think it’s strange,” she said at 
kist—“strange that we haven’t any children?” 

“We? YeE * . *’*He looked at h(T wcAdcringly. “Yes, 
it is. . . . Bitt I thought ^^(11, that ^idn’t want 
any. That's*wl^a* we used to say, i 1 i?it it was best like 
that.” 

“No . . . we didn't sa\ ^lat, did we?” 

“Yes . . . Y(%\ Kncjw we tlid. . . . Before, in the begin¬ 
ning, when we .alk(‘d about it once. And b(‘f^re w’c got 
married, loo. . , .” 

“Oh \es*then. d hat w*)^ diy[(Tent.” 

“Do \ou want to, Ariia? I didn't thinkE'Ou*did.'’ 

He took her hand again. 

“You'\e never ewei hinted. ...” ^ 

She made no reply, la\ with fi^erU^cl glance. 

“FA'(‘ry wennan wants^o," she said presently. ‘•She feels 
there's something missing idierwi^e," 

He stroked Ikt hand gentlv. 

“Do >ou oftt^ think abtnit it?” 

“Yes I su]jpose I do. . . 

“A lot?” 

“Quite a lot. . .” 

He moved ^os/r to ^er and took lier gently by the 
shoulders^ She looked j:lown and lingered the buttons of 
his jacket. 

“I thilik it's so strange that a love like ours does not give 
us a child.” 

“Yes. But it's not V 'cause of love.” 

“No—but I think it shouliS be.” 

“Yes, that woijd right. ... It would be the most 
natu?^l if it wTre so.” 
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She was silent. Looked f>ut to sea with eyes that were dry 
and rather dull. 

“What is the reason then?” she said. 

“Well, dear—you know just as well as I do. That is to 
say—how is one to know—one^can’t alwafys teU.” 

She lay down on her back with her hands to her temples. 

“It’s my fault,” she said. 

“But darling-^vVhy should it be?” 

He bent c^ver her, stroked* h“r hair, her check and neck. 

“Why do you thiiik about it, Arna dear? We're evidently 
not meant to have children—and we car t help that, cither 
you or I. . . . But we have eacl other. That means a lot. 
Doesn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

They were silent for a long time. He sat up, gazed out 
to sea, but held her tightly ^y th; hand. It felt slack in his; 
she lay stretrhed*out beside him with her head against the 
rock. 

“I expect I’m thf* one with somctHn^' wrong,” she said. 

“No, Ama—how can /ou say that?” He turned to 
her almost violently; looked into her wide, rather tired 
eyes. ' 

It hurt him to see her. He knew that he was not the one 
at fault, for once in his fouth he had made <l girl pregnant. 
He caressed her genUy, with tender afrecti<^n; kissed her 
quickly so that the passers-by would not notice them. But 
lingered over her, by her face. Glided over her brow, 
stroked the soft hair back from it, could n ake out each little 
strand of hair in the finb skin. 

“Listen—I thinlc Ihtt two people who have no children 
can mean all the more to each other—something very 
special to each ^othei. As we do. In that way they have 
their love to m Ae up for what they have had to do without. 
Don’t you think so, too?” 

“Yes,” she said. *I suppose so.” 

He watched her fjee. Slender and a little tense.' The 
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complexion was pale, yet with tlpt warm ting| which she 
had, and not at ail sunburned; yne never was. 

“Let’s go,” she said. 

“Don’t you want to sit here, either?” he said with a 
smile.« 

“Yes—*but we can take a little walk all the same.” 

They clambered down the rotk to the path leading to 
the beach.*Oh mo, they could go inl md instead. She 
thought it wctild &e better. 

They we^t for an hour’s walk. 

In the eveningj when they had gone up to their room at 
the boarding house' after supper and she was sitting on the 
sofa as she usu^ll" did, shc^aid, “Halvdan—do you think 
it’s because of me?” 

“But my dear—-with a thing like that it’s impossible to 
tell. You know that. ...” * 

She sat looking out of the window witb*the pale light in • 
her eyes; folded her hands in her lap, ^which was not like 
her and which sonpehow did not quite suit her. 

“You know it’s because of nje,” sbt^said. 

“Nonsense! I haven’^ the faiRtest idea, daring. How 
could I?” 

“Bift it’s nearly always something wrong wi the 
woman. I’ve l^ard that.” 

“Nearly always. Perhaps.” 

“Yes.” 

“But A^na, my dear, why should we talk about it? 
What’s the use? Let’s ^o out and sft on the balcony for a 
while. . . . CcAic and s^ how nioi- it is.” 

She came out slo Ay. The sea ^vas«calm and smooth 
betwe(yji the countless skerries, with light colours after the 
sunset wafted into tlsc bays toward^the %)are, grey Ian 1. 
The fjord in toward th^east had grown gone to rest, 
deep and clear, between itsswatchful hills. 

It was a mild evening with no wind. They sat for a long 
tim^talking togelhe/of many things^ as was their wont; he 
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with his ar|p on the backof her chziir. He took her slender 

white fingers and let thcli rest between his. 

When they went to bed he looked at her, kissed her with 
sudden ardour, held her to him. But she shook her head, 
said ^ood-night. She felt rather tired, it had been ^’uite a 
long w’alk. 

Next day the weathcr^A^as not so good. But during the 
afternoon it cleared and the evening w iS Loft and mild, 
more than any,"' previously. ^They lay dowix by the shore 
long after tf e othens- had gone. c 

Small golden clouds melted into tl^ sky in the west, 
turned for a while into blood-re^ streaks and then vanished 
as if they had never been. Thqt was as d'\r}' as it got now. 

They sat there in silence, w^atching the approach of the 
summer ni^ht. It struck him that she had grown more 
reticent of late. Perhaps during jhc last year or two. More 
reserved, a little, secretive, liut people don’t notice this so 
much when the change is gradual and they are alw'ays 
together. 

She picked som'e flowej:;? that were around her in the 
dusk, twp kinds'v%hich were growing right down by the 
edge of the sand—a small pink pne and one that was white, 
with a calyx like a bell. Arranged them and sat holding 
them in her lap, , 

“What kind of flowers are those—do you know what 
they’re called?” he asked. ,, 

“No—I don't know. They’re quite pretty.” 

“Yes. One thinks tnat about ail flov^ers here, however 
unassuming they look.” * 

“Here they call chfm shore hoy and shore girl,” she 
said, rearranging the nosegay. “But I expect thgy have 
some otlier nanie.” ' 

“Yes—I exp^xt they hav(^.” 

•When they went home she ^ook them with her. He kissed 
her. And they waked on. He took her arm under his. 
Outside where they lived vhey stop'ped for a moment as 
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usual, stood there because of the view. The op^n sea was 
to the west. It was a shame to gp in on such an evening; 
they just stood there. 

“You shouldn’t think about it so much, Arna,” he said. 
Shejgave him a little smile. 


The days^vjcr^Iong. They kept a\Cay-from the beach, 
where people^wei? always ccyning and L,t^ing. And they 
preferred toj^artie elsewiiere* by thc*Pi.ylvt‘S. ^ 

“But if it\s the \vonian*s fault they say ifs possible to do 
something," she said once as they la\ lesting after their 
swim. 

so they sa\ 

“Did vou know that?" 

“I’xt* heard about it. Ifs supposed to be so in some 
cases.” 

“1 I don't think it's like that xsith me." 

“Oh wh\ not? \Vh\ shouldn't \ou just as well think 
so? And it's piobabl\*ciuite a siyiple Better." 

She made no repl\; for a wliile. 

“Do \ou think it can be^helped, HaKchin?" 

“What is one K; think? It's haicf to sa\. It all dep ds." 

“Yes. Of coyrse. It does. Peih.yxs I’d onh be told it 
can’t be.” 

“VVe must fie prepam'(^for that. too. But wh\ have such 
an idea at^he outset? I'here's no reason foi»it." 

She sat wiihouTa \>ofd. 

“It's quite j#)ssible. . Indeed lit is." 

They falked no about it nqw* but returned to it 

again. And even if she didn't mention it for some time he 
knew that she couldnb get it out of Iy^ n^titd. I'ormente I 
herself with it. 

It grieved him always to S(|e her like this. He said tliat^t 
was better for her to know definitely. Began to inspire her 
with hope—Uiat s*omAhing coifld surely be done about it. 
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Perhaps il):>could be put -right quite easily. Why shouldn’t 
it be? She ought to find ^t for certain; it was surely much 
better than this. She thought so too. He knew of a doctor 
in town who was the most suitable to consult. 

Ifended by his persuading her and atjiast she went off. 


When she relrjmed and he met her aJowntby the boat, 
she was embarrassed and would hardly sp ::ak. But there 
was a radi^ce from within her; he could ferl it although 
she pretended it was nothing. 

Up in their room she threw her arms around his neck 
and her eyes filled^ with tears.flt had be^n^is he thought. A 
simple case, the doctor had said, and wise of her to come. 
“You see! I was right, you see.” 

They were oveijoyed, had a wonderful day, the happiest 
they could remember for* a long time. They went for a 
walk, close beside, each other, were down on the beach and 
watched the bathers—all the sunburned children who were 
enjoying themselv'es, living in the sea almost from morning 
to night, ' , 

And despite the life all around them in the sunshine they 
felt quiet, rather far away. So filled with solemnity, with 
what was theirs. , 

They had a glass of wine with dinner as though they 
were celebrating their own secret festival by themselves. 
He nodded tO her over the glass, gaily and yet seriously. 
Saw her eyes shine with their forftier dftep glow, keep him 
with her. He was glad to have regained hdi*. 

The time that followed was strange in its happiness— 
expectation and happiness. Hope and at the sqpie time 
uncertainty—it felt; so curiously alive. Everything lived 
within them qeid around thfm in a special way. Everything 
DDsd a calm'Warmth and intimacy which communicated 
itself to them. Th<!y went for walks, down by the sea and 
inland where the rocks wd’e swept bare^ by the wind, with 
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heather and bog myrtle in the clefts and bran^ple bushes 
here and there by the edges. AnA a little farther in oaks, 
buffeted by the wind, creeping along the rock like 
shrubs, growing together to shield each other from the 
blast. Sometimes jfi a sheltered crevice there was hoover¬ 
ing honeysuckle to which they were led by the wafts of 
scent. 

TThey lived 4 n ^everything, with everything, as lovers 
can do. Were botfi carefree and braced b 
and that seeraed^ to make it even great^^ 
was braced—and yet mild as a summer evening. When they 
came to each other the sleeping land lay there outside, 
barren and fai^ilvir, like ^mething ^launch, and the 
breeze from the sea puffed the curtain gently into the semi¬ 
dark room. 

She had »a tenderness is never before, a different, 
maternal tenderness which felt infinite. Whigh felt strangely 
swTet after the ardour with which the^ had once loved 
each other. Deep an(^ intimate, and with something hidden, 
unspoken. When he satisfied l^er she ^hardly let it be 
noticed, merely held her J)reath. l\ had a mystic effect in 
some way. r 

Time? passed. Summer drew' to an end. They ;.vcr 
spoke of that wl^ch w^as in their mi’gds, around which her 
thoughts must constantly have centred. She seemed to go 
about in a gentle trustftiWiess—no^ real belief, but some¬ 
thing in which she w^anted to exist, let herself sink down 
more and more, f^t w as* as if she \('anted only to keep 
humble and qiiet,-and completely carefree; wanted to 
try to be so. Attached lArsclf, warm ^rxl-cafe, to him and 
their lovg. 

People began to leavn. It grew empt^pr oif the beach, the 
promenade and down by Oie cisino. But it 1 jgd nothing to 
do with them. 

She was gay and happy. Yes, it seeihed as though she 
rcallv felt so. 


/ i^ieir happiness. 
The whole of life 
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Until ofie day she confided to him that she hoped —only 
hoped—for it was hardljr possible. It couldn’t be. 

But one or two things pointed to it all the same. It might 
well be the case. He thought so, too. 

Ifts, she believed —something inside l}er al^ seamed to 
tell her that it was so. She couldn’t be mistaken about it. 
She even thought she be^an to feel nausea, if it could really 
be due to that^ut was not too early for c. Ha.didn’t know 
so much a|x>uj^that exactly, ^ut it was quite likely. 

The boshding-kause began to empty;* each day there 
were fewer people in the dining-room. They for their part 
had no thought of leaving. No, plans at all for that matter. 
They lived at prtsent only ii> this. 

And these early autumn days—clear, bracing, with a 
sky so thin that it was really an inexpressible joy to breathe 
deeply. The hills gleamed wi'tjh moisture in the cool sun¬ 
light and the sea had a greenish tinge right into the bays. 
Everything was its most beautiful now, just now! There 
was no denying it. In this indescribabje air. And the chilly 
water rustling litt silk ^ along their bodies when they 
bathed. (They fdt so exhilarated, and so wonderfully light¬ 
hearted. Even if a little undor par. For she actually felt 
rather seedy. But that,' too, was nice, didn’t matta*. If she 
didn’t always feel qui^e so well. She wovld come in pale 
and content after having been sick, laughingly rinse her 
mouth and look over at him cidaningly, wet-eyed from 
the exertion.* 

There was no lonj^er any doubt of Kow matters stood. 
None at all. f 

But now they<wirf the only gubsts left in the boarding¬ 
house. They, too, must be thinking of going. Besides the 
place was closing dpwn. 

They did^ quite knovk whSt they would do. But of 
Course there was no question of going abroad. They no 
longer would oi^ could. Not in these circumstances 
naturally. 
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So it happened that after a time they found^emselves 
back in their home town after living been away from it 
for so many years. And that they got themselves a flat, a 
real home. It gave them unexpectedly great pleasure to 
get it w ord|r; to^e again old, familiar things whiclf had 
been in tlieir families and which belonged to them—and 
'to complement them with new, choose beautiful things 
which went4fV(fll fb^ether with the others, ary to harmonize 
it all into a real whole. It ga^esthem plenty^o )^nk of and 
ready play 4 br* their taste and pers«Aal discrimination. 
They found that they had a knack of coming across valuable 
things, which just suited tl^em, in antique shops. 

They aliu-glad to scfi the town^gain after such a 
long time. It was like something new. But ^ regards 
the people they felt rather out of it, they l^ad grown 
away from them. They mq^e hardly any new friends, not 
more than were absolutely necessary. Tihey had each 
other. 

And their home. For they had already grown really 
fond of it. It was already dear ip them. It enclosed them 
with its tranquillity—they felt at home there from the first 
moment. They thought it vyis strange that the idea h^.''’ not 
occurrod to them long ago; that they roamed about ..>r so 
long. They hac^cally been quite rastless. 

She thought of the little corner room for the nursery. It 
faced south and was th* sunniest of the smaller rooms. 
“It will be*excellent, don’t you tliink so?’’ Ves, it ought 
to be. 

When they ftiad really settled down she also started 
getting tfie little one’a^ layette ready,* though there was 
plenty of time. But she wanted to do everything herself and 
preferably by hand. Began with tlie,unnecessary things, 
those that were really r\\het afld dainty. Bl 4 then she got 
to work on diapers, covers and such like, sat perseveringly 
every day. Collected it all in piles; at l;&t she had a whole 
shelflt^ in the linen clipboard. *'But |iren’t you doing far 
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too muchy* he said. “Oh no. You just don’t understand, 
darling. You need an a^^ul lot.’’ 

She kept quite well under the circumstances. Their 
doctor was also satisfied with her. And it was a good thing 
she fS^as in such good spirits. Well, why npt? Apd thty knew 
that it meant a lot for the child. She was rather tired, of 
course. But that was all*part of it. 

By degrees, hb time passed, she felt tfce timdness more. 
Toward t^je ^d of the \>ipter. She wa» very swollen, 
unusually so perhaps, and it made her hca^y amd cumbrous 
and her feet troubled her. She had to lie down often, 
several times a day at last. Buj she only rested for a little 
while, for she mujtn’t get inl^) the habit. 

Otherwise everything ran its normal course. She suffered 
a lot from^heartbum the whole time, but then most people 
do. She had nothing worse tljan what was normal. And 
there was nothing wrong with the albumen. 

“He’s evidently going to be a real little ruffian,” he 
said, for she began lo get more and jnqre shapeless. In fact, 
she showed it in many ways. Her face was gaunt and wan, 
ssdlow up by the forehead. Her»cheeks were sunken, her 
neck had also grown thin and drawn. “What a sight I 
look,” she said, glancing into the mirror with llfcr little 
smile. “Don’t you think so, Halvdan?” 

“Yes, you look awful,” he said, scrutinizing her. She 
nodded in full agreement. 

The last nionth was the worst. She l^ept lying down for 
the most part. It w^ too muc^ to c^rry about, was too 
much of a strain on he.' leg; it was better ^r her if she just 
kept quiet. But shf rr.ust move abbut if all was to go well. 
Be up and about as much as ever she could. ^ 

They went fir a V'ttlc walk togetlier every day, were out 
for a while At least. It \^as s] 9 ring now, too, and fine 
Tireather. Everywhere in the parks the trees were in leaf. 
They went for thb same walks as during their very first 
time, along by the Yater,*for they fikcci that best; l^e with 
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her under his arm, bn the side with the bad leg|where she 
needed his support a little, Thc| had to walk slowly, of 
course, but she managed quite v^ll. 

She tried to keep on with these walks right up to the lastf 
It wastiot^csfentiiU, though ^ery good in one way. B»A she 
ought to take things more quietly. It was really painful to 
scp her limping along like that wth her burden. Despite 
the fact thavh8 tllojught there was somethihg sublime and 
lovely about il He was reay^ proud of h«r the same 
time, of her tor/tiition. 

But she was having far too bad a time, poor thing. He 
couldn’t stop thinking ab<^t it, though she didn’t want 
them to Ulk .tbskubit. She did, now, however—more than 
most. 

It was almost a relief when the doctor, after aij examina¬ 
tion, wanted her to go intc^the^nursing home. He was not 
quite satisfied with her heart and anyway itfwas just as well 
that he had her there. It might be any moment now. 

At home it was strange and cmpty.^Mo\ing about in 
the rooms quite alone. But he v«as with her as often ais he 
was allowed. Until one evening he received a telephone 
call to come at once. It had already begun. 

He rhn down the stairs and threw himself into a ta.\i. 

He was not aUowed to go in. Only Outside in the corridor. 

There was someone screaming most horribly. But it 
couldn’t bj she, for it*\easn’t at all her voice. Must be 
someone else who,was also giving birth. * 

But—it must—ly shel^Couldn't be anyone else! 

He askgd. Y?s, she was in there, the third door. 

It was she —Godd Goi! 

It dit^’t even sound human. Was like nothing. It was 
something utterly unnatural. . . . 

And then she — she\ Oh*goocf God. ... 

And it went on and on, theAvhole time the Shme, screech 
after screech, without ceasing, without a moment’s break— 
until k grew slurred, more of a groan^ and at last stopped. 
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A nunef^ame out. 

“Is it over?” he asked.t 

“No, they have put her to sleep.” 

. “She screamed again in there. . ..” 

“<5^nly lightly, and it hasnY'acted yet^’ 

“But can’t they put her to sleep properly, so that she 
doesn’t have to be tortured so terribly?” 

“She’s suppofcd to have a weak hea^l?” 

A weak ^heart, a weak hoart, a rather *vveak heart— 
rather—Oh good k6rd! 

He clasped his hands. “Dear, dear God! Let it be all 
right, let it be all right!” • 

He could hear l^f r breathing. Panting* I# was no normal 
breathing^ It sounded like some kind of pump. A hoarse 
pump. Not ^ living being. 

Yes, rather weak, rather—nol^iing to worry ^out. . . . 
She started soireaming again. Then was quiet once more. 
Only brefthed. But that was almost worse, yes much 
worse. ... ^ 

If only she survives it^ if only she survives it. . . . 

He walked up jmd down, up and down outside the door. 
Couldn’t stand still for {i moment. 

An eternity passed. 

It was a long, longtime, too. He looked at the clock. 
Yes, and then before —it had begun long befqre. . . . 

At last a nurse came out, muSv 'oe the head, nurse. He 
went toward ber with a slack, inc|uiring face. 

She shook her heac(. , , 

“But how is it going?" How is it going?” Ke as)(ed. 

She again shook head. ^ 

“Badly. Very badly,” she said. i 

He went white as r sheet. Fingered his hat—didn’t know 
—know wha^t-didn’t... 

^The nursemad only come 6ut to give an order. Went in 
again. He was standing by the door ant) caught a glimpse 
c/[ the operating theatre with a strong light, she lying on 
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the table—the doctor had blood on him—^bl^od every¬ 
where, it steamed—several nurses holding her—^looked as 
if they were in the act of slaughtering her. . . 

Dear God! 

He was sejf ed vjith terror .•Horror. Didn’t know whAt he 
could do—didn’t know ... 

.JDear God! 

He wanted to ^ down on his knees^—if^hat could save 
her—if he prayed properly, }jr*perly for he)J—jjist that she 
wouldn’t disi that she wouldn’t die-#-yes, he must pray 
properly for her—he must—Now! Now at once! 

But there was nowhere |je could do it—not here in the 
corridor, wi.cri^ nurses and»visitors were passing all the 
time—nowhere. . . . 

At last he went into a lavatory, locked the^door and 
threw himself down on the j^oor. “Dear, gracious God—as 
long as she doesn’t die—help her—help us r-grant that she 
may live —all I have—the most precious thing I have on 
earth—that she mj^y be saved, can be saved—I shall 
thank, thank Thee on my kncfj?—if only she can live— 
dear, dear God. ...” . 

He got up, panting. Hcid his head. Brushed his V ices 
before going out. 

There was nevone in the corridor#And outside the door 
there was not a sound. It was silent in there—quite silent. 

He strained his ears . . could hear nothing. Only the 

doctor’s voice onej. 

He drew a decp^breatji. 

After a few ftiinutes the head nurse came out. 

“Is it—over?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“All right? Has it—^one—well?” 

“Perhaps you can coufc in,’* she said. “I’.ll ask.” 

He was left outside. 

Yes, he could come. 

Th«tre was a reek of lysol anS in tlje sharp light he was 
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at first ali^ost blinded. He saw something bloody which a 
nurse was just covering up. Farther in on a stretcher she 
was lying. Pallid and lifAess. Like a dead person. But her 
chest was heaving violently. He bent over her. Kissed her, 
overhand over again. She did ftot open Ivr ey^s. Seo-ncd to 
be aware of nothing. As if she were asleep. They rolled her 
away on the stretcher. 

“It was the toly thing to do,” the ddctdr raid, pulling 
off his rubjjperjgloves. “Had,,shc not beent'So weak, and 
then this heart buaikess, we’d have pcrfornled*a Caesarian, 
you know. But it w'as unthinkable. In all probability she 
would never have come through it.” 

He breathed in^fdief. . . . # And now’”fhe said. 

“Out of danger. If nothing unforeseen happens.” 

“Than^God for that_” 

“Yes. It was difficult. Very. And she won’t survive 
' anything like itragain. That’s my opinion.” 

“No, nj)—I undfrstand.” 

He had washed and now came and,shook hands. 

“You must forgive me I didn’t want to tell you in 
advance thow hard it was going, to be. And it wouldn’t 
have helped for you to have kijown it either, and perhaps 
have hinted it to her in some way.” 

“No, no, of coursest-I’m grateful to yeu. Grateful for 
everything. I know you’ve done everything. .^. .” 

“Yes, all that could be done.tBut it’s just as well that 
things went ai they did.” ^ 

“Now she will sleep,” he added, “^t’s no good your 
going in to her any mrarc this evening, I Vhink. But you 
ought to be here tcftnf rrow when slie wakes. Best if you’re 
here then.” 

“Yes. Yes. Oi cot^»se. Of course I shall be.” 

He thanke^he doctor a^ain Warmly and all the nurses. 
Cfcft the room. Stood again o«t there in the corridor. Took 
a deep breath. It ftlt as though an enormous weight had 
been lifted from his c^est. * 
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Oh, thank God, he said once more as he we;|^t past the 
lavatory door. 

He was siting there waitihg for her to wake. Looted at 
her face, thin and bloodless, but calm now, quite calm in 
sleep. The small, dear face with flie familiar features. . . . 

A long, l»n^ tifhf. Just sat there lookingkat her. . . . 

At last her Wiouth began ^cP twitch, it was f^istorted by 
pain—^she c^eited her e^cs. BewildcRld—as though she 
didn’t understand—what had happened to her? 

Then she seemed to re(jpllect—remembered. . . . The 
pain gave wa^tc a wan, wan smile—happy, . . . She 
groped for his hand—raised herself a little. 

“Where is it?” 

She looked aroun<l the rpon^. 

“Where is it? Halvdan?” • 

He looked at her. 

“Halvdan? Isn’t it? Isn’t it here? Halvdan!” 

He stroked her heaa. 

“They had to—had to think of you—sweetheart. . . 

“Of me?” 

She flared into him. “Of me? Me!” 

“You mustn’t—mustn’t move—rAjst lie still. . . .” 

“Where is 4 ?” 

“You hjve hovered* lletween life and death, darling 
Ama—you don’t jenow—betvveen life and efeath. . . .” 

“Where is my c^ild?”. 

He triqjl to Press her down in tht bed, but she propped 
herself up with het arrHs, had strengtli! • 

“Thc^ had to save you—darling. . . .” 

She stared at him. Mcr eyes were lilic great holes. 

“What have you done^with*my child?” she cried. 

“Ama—darling Arna—^yofi mustn’t. . .” 

“Where is it? I want to sec it!” 

He Caressed her, shook his head. 
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“I wan^to see my child!” 

“No, no—^you must understand—it’s impossible— 
impossible. ...” 

“What have you done with my child? What have you 
doneV’ 

“Listen—^Ama—^it was necessary—they had to save 
you—sweetheart. ...” * 

“Why should**! be saved? What have you'^dene with my 
child? WhaiJi have you done»Aijth my child?”«she screamed, 
flinging herself violstitly to and fro in the bed«with a howl 
like an animal’s. He had to hold''her, call for the nurse. 

They came running. The bondages were red. She had 
brought on a haemorrhage a> d had to boetaken in hand. 


The years passed. They livetj very much t( 5 -themselves, 
even more so than before, aWost isolated. She didn’t want 
to mix v^ith people, would hardly meet anyone. And 
neither of them had any real need of it, at least not of 
social life and going'out. He did not want it, either; didn’t 
miss it. Tihey kept to their home. Gave all their thoughts 
to it, to their home life,^ as it suited them best. 

They didn’t go abroad any more, didn’t want fo now. 
They were unlikely t* have felt really happy anywhere 
ebe now. It was best for them here. And A^a wanted to 
be able to visit the grave. It wao hatural that she didn’t 
want to be sejiarated from that. , 

She lived in the memory of her child^ It was something 
that filled her always, he noticed, though He didn’t oflen 
care to touch on <tlte uubject. Something she couldn’t get 
away from. All the things she had made for the ba^y were 
hidden. Where ‘she jeept them he didn’t know, but they 
were still there. One evenftig wfien he had come back 
^rlier than Expected, he hadsfound her with them in front 
of her on the tabll. And long afterward the same thing 
happened again whe;p the *performa&ice at the theatre he 
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was going to was cancelled. They made no mej^tion of it 
on this occasion but went in and h^d a cup c ^tea, which he 
saw had been laid for her in the^adjoining room, though 
she had forgotten about it. And then she played their 
favourife ipusic for him in %e gentle, intimate wa^ she 
had if he asked her. He knew no one else who could play 
it in that way. 

Even the*iitfle *cpt was still up in the ^^tic, with bed¬ 
clothes, quilt Jrid all. He hi^an idea that iflit had not 
been for hiifl she would have had i(*%lown in the flat. 
Perhaps she would. Would have had it about somewhere 
here. 

In fact, she 11 %’cc’ in her dreams of thf child which had 
come into the world dead. Imagined how it was, would 
have been. What its pcrsoi.ality would have begn like, its 
little soul. AHd what it woijd Ijave become, how it would 
have got on in life. After all, it was a human being like the 
rest of us, just as much as ourselves. Was a vj^ole life, 
which had just neve* cjme alive. But wlych had existed all 
the same, just had never really •b^en hllowed to become 
what it should. But which she now experienced instf td. 

She was often out by the grav<^ And went there < ?n 
more oTten than he knew of, somethimes when she was 
Oaly out in tow« on an errand and fame home somewhat 
later than he bad expected. Tended the littl** mound, saw 
that the flqjvers were allv%ys quite fresh. And sat there on 
the seat engrossed in her thoughts. She would also go 
occasionally to hej mother’s grave, but more seldom; it 
was not iq the^ame cemetery. • 

She seemed to thinlfshc owed aMflt^ to this uncom¬ 
pleted li^. But she also believed that the child existed. She 
was sure of it. Otherwile she could noti,have felt as she did, 
live together with it like that. * 

“What do you think about life after deatm” she asked 
Halvdan once. 

“Wfi know so little about it, Ama.V 
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“Yes. perhaps it’s our fault that we do know so 
little.” 

“Oh. . . . How do yoi. mean?” 

“Oh, p>erhaps it is.” 

Ht did not feel the same efaptiness af she ^cau:e they 
had no child. Only at the beginning really. lie thought 
that they had each other after all. 

They still ha<J their love. Perhaps not fti the^jame way as 
before, perhaps altered. Bat it was still there for them, 
inside them. It didn’t seem to mean the ^nK to her any 
more, not so much, that was plain. But it could be seen 
that it was there. She often said when they chanced to 
speak of it that s^e merely thought th«ir<»Jeelings for one 
another had deepened. They had loved in another way 
before, more superficially or however you liked to put it. 
They had been too much taken up by the pff/ely physical 
side of love, ^^^ich is not ‘Love itself and which cannot 
have sucfi worth -as one thinks, cannot give the deepest 
significance to twp people’s life together. 

She seemed sfighfly aloof from this side of their love for 
each oth«r, that which he thought had united them in such 
a beautiful way and made then* so happy. And she felt far 
too dejected, as it were, to let herself go properly. When he 
was drawn to her she* often repulsed him 'ifith a tired and 
pained expression. It was as if she wanted to say that she 
was of no use. • ' 

She appealed without desire. Seemed to have no actual 
need of him any longer. Lived within herself. 

She wondered sometimes whom the'chfld would have 
resembled. What'if would have IcxSked Kke. She didn’t for 
a moment think it would have been like her, had anything 
of her. It would’hav'* been like him. And it had been a boy, 
^ too. It would have had his eVes arid mouth and perhaps his 
^ay altogether, that affectioitate way he had. And perhaps 
it would have beeii' like him in other ways too, in spiritual 
qualities of deeper significance. 
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But it had never been allowed to live. She had not been 
able to bring his child into the world. 

If only she had been able to se| it just oni,e and retain a 
memory of it. If she had been able to bring a living being 
into thf wo^d. B^t what she had borne had been ^ad. 
And had 6een forced to die. It had wanted to come alive, 
but had been forced. They had t^en the child’s life away 
from it, jusWakcrf everything from it for Ae%sake. It had at 
once been made to die for itsjrwther, for hej. S)|e who had 
already lived, who actually was not^peeded any more. 
Merely to save her. So it*was compelled to sacrifice itself. 
And that put her under a special obligation to it; she had a 
secret debt whi^b could ncvfr really be oaid. 

She tried to pay it as well as she could by at least being 
with the child as much as possible in her thoughts. And by 
trying to uphft herself, beedme a more worthwhile person 
than before, more tuned to thr*spiritual, t(^that which lies 
beyond what usually preoccupies us. ^ trying to live in 
the world where sjjic knew lier child was. XRe purely 
sensual must not meaft so much to hec*any more, engross 
her so entirely. 

It didn’t, either. All this^idc of life, in fact, inspire ' her 
mostly«with feelings of aversion liowadays. She felt li as 
something impgrfect, in a way lov*, which dragged her 
down. And it^really meant so little to her. She had over¬ 
come this in herself. 

She ha(f done this gradually. For even earlier it had 
begun to mean less and l^ss to her, a^hc had become more 
aware of the w%y s^e was made, pcfhaps had also matured 
a little, it one could tail it tliat. ^lichad not become 

utterly indifferent to it. But still-One longs nevertheless 

for something — harc^to say what —for Something else. 
Something which can satisfy Hhe deepest, the innermost 
part of us, and which can impart renewal, cahpe something 
new to sprout within us. But it must cohie in another way, 
from another source. 
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This was what the child could have given her. If it had 
been graifced to her to become a mother, to press the little 
one to her heart, have ^m at her breast. Put her arms 
around a small being who was hers, just hers. This, she 
felt,<'vould have been the great new wonder, ^t woijld have 
made her a person of higher worth. Would havb raised her 
out of her previous life. Up to another and higher one. 

But now it ^emed for all that as though-the child were 
trying to ^nt^x into her existence. As though this litUe 
being whom she b^d only hurt, only harmed, still wished 
her well. Still called to her, let her understand that it was 
there and could be reached by her tenderness, all her 
thoughts. As if it wanted her {p know a mother’s happiness 
after all. A supermundane Joy, the soul’s calm, incom¬ 
prehensible happiness—if only she could raise herself to 
the world above us. It was as though it want«d to turn her 
. mind and thoughts towar^ that world. Try to make her 
understand that y^e belong to it in spite of all. 

As if itVanted to give her all that s^e had had to forgo, 
give it to her nont^he 1cm. From the other side. 

If only^she could aced-pt it. She felt so imperfect and un¬ 
worthy. But she was changed a^l the same, she noticed that. 
Her eyes were turned ihore to the higher, essential things 
than before. And shs.knew now that th^re was a world 
other than this. A world where we really can meet. Where 
she could meet, be united with her child. And where she 
and Halvdan also could meet, End each other far more 
wholly and completely. ' ' 

When he worried h^;r by waning td possess her, by his 
caresses, she would (cprbach him for not caring for her 
soul, her inner self. He would answer that of course he did. 
And it was tru^ in one way. But he^till didn’t do'so in the 
way she longed for deep inLide—uhat they should become 
‘^p>art of each^ther. In the w^y they could. 

And yet—they «had so very much that united them. 
Common interests and sympathies. The whole of their 
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mental make-up harmonized so well. They lived together 
quite happily, were nevertheless one. And Halvdan had 
this goodness and understanding,which enclosed their hfe 
with a warmth of a purely inner, spiritual kind. She had 
never i^ally dese^ed this %3nstant goodness of his.^The 
little she Hha been capable of doing for him, meaning to 
hiw, and the way she had failed Sim by not being able to 
bring his cbil(k iiKo the world. ... In reality it was she 
who was not yortHy of him. IVit she was i^lit^e more so 
now at Icast^han before. 

He grew more and mbre reserved. Often seemed de¬ 
pressed. But then they hac^nothing to rejoice at after that 
happened noilyng to hope fjjr any more. Their life was at 
an end in one way; it had never become just as they once 
dreamed it would. And the house felt empty When the 
little guest they experted hafl not come, never would come. 
Nothing was the same after thij. It could be seen that they 
both felt it. 

She often urged |lalvdan to go out a little more. She 
thought he should if lul wanted to; it did^him good. And he 
had begun doing so of recent years*. He went quitj oft'*n to 
the theatre, and cspccially^to concerts. To these he c ild 
ako coax her once in a while, if it was something retaly 
worth hearing. ^But othenvise she ijever went with him, 
never to a restaurant or in fact an)'where. He had 
to go with an acquairUajicc or—more often than not— 
alone. 

7 'hat kind of thling setfmed to give* her no pleasure and 
she never liked behig w?lh a lot o{ people. Whatever the 
reason w^. Perhaps .<1116 felt scnsiyvy,about her limp, 
thought it was noticeable. 

He dft find a certain diversion in the* brief outings, 
even if his home was th ionlyiplace ll^? really needed and 
where he preferred to spend jiis time, But heydidn't mak»^ 
her happy by staying at home, cither.» 

He couldn’t rcaily quite make her out any longer. She 
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was so unlike herself in many ways, had become so. It was 

not the sime any more. 

Naturally he thought it was going too far, this business 
with the child. And yet at the same time he felt sorry for 
her ^at she took it in that way. That she really suffered from 
it so much. But that was no reason why it should affect the 
whole of their life togetli’cr, almost separate them and cast 
a gloom over ^iverything like this. 

After al(k if'was not something which meant eveiything 
to them. They sti4had much to make them bappy, to live 
for, if they would make the most of it. They had each other. 
Their love, their feelings for one another— they still had 
those. 

True, the erotic side was no longer the same for him, 
either. He could not feel like that for her any more. But 
she was the woman he loved and with whonj.he wanted to 
live after all. Nothing had altered in regard to that. 

When she kept on with those reproaches that he did not 
love her toul, cared nothing for it, he could not help at last 
saying that surely <he had always'done so. It must be 
obvious to anyone, ancT otherwise there could never have 
been anything between them. 

He couldn’t sec why she wanted to make such utterly 
piointless statements. And, after all, it was so unjust. 

He had devoted himself to her as completely as it was 
ever possible to imagine. Worshipped her, in fact. Lived 
his life, all these years, only for her, for this woman who 
meant everything to liim. Why, ne had been so filled by 
his love that all this time he had hardlycveirhad a thought 
that it was a lame woman he lovad. He hadn’t bothered 
his head about it, scarcely been aware of it even. Those, 
actually, were the feelings he had for her. 

It was really her inner stAf that he loved. Not first and 
^^remost hei^body, but her in/ier self. Therein lay the secret 
of his love, he welkkncw that. 

He couldn’t quite explain, but she had something oddly 
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subduing, something which drew him to her—he didn’t 
know what. And she still had it. 

It had the effect of making hinrd overlook her deformity. 
He almost thought it suited her, was part of her. Was part 
of her jierson^lity to be like *lhat. 

She won him and kept him purely and simply by her 
inftcr self, by attracting him in some way. There was some¬ 
thing restrained, Jnexpressed about her, so.^ething which 
seemed to give •a secret exciterfiA'nt. 

Something, He touldn’t say what. 

And yet. Perhaps it was very largely her deformity and 
nothing else Tvhich had made her as she was. Which had 
given her this litrJ^vribable i*)mcthing. 

It was very likely. That it had meant a lot to the shaping 
of her being, her personality^ however strange tb^: thought 
might be. Whirl* bad gn'/;n ^er this fragile and taut 
quality, and also probably the introversion *vhich she had, 
which she had always had. 

Yes. It was no dcnbi ver>' largely her deformity which 
had made her just as sAe was. 

Now she had changed in several lespects, bttb * '.'it- 
wardly and inwardly. Thc4iicc\s peculiar beauty was ’ll 
there, bhi the years of course had left their mark, and her 
appearance shoved this; there was cf sharpness about the 
features. The gyes were most like themselvc*'. They were 
still beautiful and fasciifafing in their eloquence. But the 
expression in theri^was now highly strung aAd nervous— 
as she was herself, must Ije, for everything pointed to it. 

On the whol(? there w is now something about her which 
made him feel sorry for flier. 

And she did nothing to keep herself u^, pull herself 
together; to stand her ground. She mc^rly gave way to her 
sad moods and made herstlf, wfthout knowing it, a burden 
to those around her. One felttso dejected in Ijfcr presence, 
there was no getting away frona it. * 

She evidently gave Ao thought to it, or to the effect she 
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had in g^eral. It seemed as though she was indifferent to 
all such matters. Nor was she any longer to interested in 
dress, though she didn’t^ actually neglect it. And when she 
walked the limp was more apparent; she no longer seemed 
to iJbther to conceal it. Previously it bad a}iy)8t*had the 
effect Of something in^oesting about her which gave a 
painful and fh^e quality to her beauty, almost suited it, 
and she had had a gliding walk which Vnavlc it scarcely 
noticeabl^. ^t with the ^oars, and whert she gave little 
heed to it, it W<Gi apparent in a diff<!rcift way; one’s 
attention was drawn to it. She became more of a woman 
who was lame. > 

And yet, he lo -ed her just as much) Ht couldn’t doubt 
it. He longed for her—for what she had been, for their 
former bfo together. For thqir love, all his tenderness to 
her; would like to have shown it to her agdlh. That is how 
he felt for her. It hurt hr.n to see her tired face with its 
suffering expression, in which he sought, more and more 
in vain, the imag* which had been aiid still was so dear to 
him. 

It cduld not be helped; somehow a kind of oppression 
came over them bodi ;«nd ov& their life together at home. 
They went their own ways, as it were, he often iA a mood 
of irritation, whiefi, however, she al.vays bore with 
submissive equanimity. > 

She was worried by not realF^ knowing wh^t he thought 
about the soul’s life^ after death—wha,* his religious views 
were. She for her part had gradually come to believe, 
really believe. Withdut prgudices, with6ut apy dogmas, 
but nevertheless*'hadi attained a dbfinifo belief that there is 
something ov^r and beyond what we see and conceive. In 
one way he sharorl this, was familiar with her thoughts; 
oecasionally they could &lk atiout it all. But she didn’t 
know if he^ally believed. Aiid it tormented her not to know 
anything definite about i^ For she waited to have eveiything 
in common with him, especially something so Vital, the 
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most important thing there was. If he did nc^ share it 
with her she did not fed it had the same v/mth. Nor the 
same security. It was not a real (kith. Only th^ could feel 
security. They together. 

Whefi h^ gpt outside the Hbuse he felt relieved, and*that 
was really the only reason why 1 ^ went out. He'took no 
pihicular pleasure in it otherwise. But he liked to sit in a 
cafe of an eteiflng ^ read the newspapers, ^ j^t to have 
somewhere to Sit, perhaps see i few people.* H(? could not 
help noticing, efther, that there were dAer women and it 
struck him sometimes how odd it wais that he lived, and 
would no doubt live all hi# life, together with one whom 
fundamentally ^rhaps he Mhd not so much in common 
with after all, perhaps not as he had thought. Aijd that it 
was a lame woman to w hoip he had become attached in 
this way for aitv'iys- -was t<i sh%re his life with. But it was 
she whom he loved. That was die reason fdr it all, as is so 
often the way. 

One thing had occurred to him recer^y. He wondered 
whether the big chan|e in her»n)igbf not be due to ill 
health. She did not look well. But perhaps she ni^ei ' id, 
for that matter. It was md|;e app-vent now, howevei .le 
thought* he could tell from her complexion, which had 
taken on a greyish, unhealthy look? And from so many 
other things, too. Something was certainly wrong. So it 
seemed, anyway. 

She asked one fvening if he thought she should go to 
the doctor, becaus^she didn’t feel quite up to the mark, 
and she l^^rdl/ ever gc t any propir sleep. It was mostly 
because of that. It'was liard always fb liJ awake so much 
at night. 

He lo^ed up, overmt her. Went and sat beside her. 

Of course she should? Of course she must go! They 
would go together the very rlfext day. He quAtioned her, 
how she felt, if she had pain an^here—oh no, none at all. 
But hef heart? 
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“It’s probably your heart, Ama dear.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing much wrong with that.” 

But he thought so anyvAay. How long had she felt like this? 

“Oh, I can’t really say. Quite a long time, I suppose.” 

He looked at her—into hel* frank, tincd eyns, which had 
sunk faf in. Held her ly^ad between his hands. 

They went to the doctor next d: 

No, her was not good. But 
thing else, thfat she mighf be suffering frbm some blood 
disease; there w£&‘quite a lot that pointed fb it. And her 
resistance was particularly low. A test was taken which 
would be examined. • 

They strolled •‘•home thr&ugh the <strt;cts. Held each 
other’s Ijand right in the middle of town. 

It appeared that she wqs suffering from pernicibus 
anaemia. Had little more.#har. a fifth of thif red corpuscles 
she should haSe. It was at'H;he stage when she had perhaps 
had thctdiscasc fdr several years. 

He was quite*-broken when they were told. But she 
seemed calm. And she, d'dn’t appear especially depressed. 
It will bfe all right, was all she said. 

It was not esscndal/or her^o go to bed. But she was to 
keep to a certain diet. And she was to have arscriic. 

When he went afcout anxiously, his face slack, utterly 
transformed, she drew him to her and strrked his cheek. 
“What is it, darling? My ow^i dear one.” Smiled her 
tranquil smile at hiip. ■ 

She didn’t seem to understand wh^. it was all about. 

He hinted that it Was something serious. , 

“Oh, it’s notlufig'to worry abdtit,” She said. 

“But Arna jlear, don’t you see—it’s very seripus. It’s a 
disease which can<lead to—perhaps to death.” 

“Yes. But I am not afraid of'death, Halvdan." 

He thre^^ himself down bbside her and seized her arms. 
Did she want to leave hipi then? Were they to part, /Asy, 
the two of them—from each other? ... 


he^aisoWsftected some- 
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“No, Halvdan, we shall not part. You don’t believe that, 
Halvdan.” 

They talked for a long time. Sl|e explained the way she 
believed it was and how little death meant. It could not 
part thAn they belongftl so much together. It wtsn’t 
like that at all. He put his head in ^er lap and crietK-could 
not hold bick the tears. Looked at herj, into her perfectly 
calm face w4th*its jailor spiritualized by snfienng. There 
were no tears ^n her eyes, lh?y merely shon^ And she 
nodded to hift aS she did when there wafibmething special, 
in that thoughtful way which he recognized so well. Took 
him to her and kissed him.* 

Tfiey rctumAl again to tSis whenevir they talked to¬ 
gether. Wanted to talk so—about it. And they talked often, 
often. Lived in each oth'T, ii^each other’s open, wide open 
soul which kept watch day*aftfr day, unceasingly. It was 
like a perpetual festival, intimate and tremblingly big. 

She wanted him to come to her. Yis. She Iqpged for 
him, for him, her boloved; stretched hecself after him—as 
she would do always, Aways. 

It was something they had never before felt, thLrtn.f'ite, 
calm tenderncs, this love qmte witl^out desire, only a v n- 
pletc mPrgencc in each other. Was something incompre¬ 
hensible — pain* and happiness, anfl a reverence which 
raised it abov^everything, made it ? wonder of which they 
could only jlivine a part? J rite in a mystery. However they 
had loved one antjther—this they had never*felt, not this 
reverence which caj^ fill qpe only in the immediate vicinity 
of death, t^henfine is tc be wrenched out of the loved one’s 
arms. 

They could lie afterward and stare with burning eyes 
into the darkness of th»room, in mute ipelancholy, holding 
each other’s hand. Until ferhaj^s she might fall asleep for a 
while and he heard her breathe quietly. Lay Bstening. He 
didn’t want to fall asleep before 5 he did.^ver to sleep more 
than site. 
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In the daytime they were never apart from each other 
now. Thc^r life was one, it moved along day by day and 
week by week toward tl^t which awaited them. 

They spoke of all that had been. Of all they had done 
together, shared so completely with each otl^r. 

“Yes,* we have becn^ happy, Halvdan. Happy as few 
people have been,” she said, stroking his heard with her 
thin little hj^4h^hich no longer seemed^t6 hkve^any weight. 
“We havcAdways had evel-yching in comnion. From the 
time we first met,< Halvdan.” 

“That time. Do you remember?” 

Yes. They had not met as so many others, as is usual with 
two young peoplf, Not like Uiat. It h»d iiever been like 
that for them. 

And afkthey had felt and s^n, all they had exjserienced 
together since—always ha<J evfrything together. 

Yes, they reaiembered. Jlemembered so much during 
this time, And they could, now that they looked back, feel 
their life as something so full and rich-*-it had become that 
through their great love. .Acquired ^ts deep meaning from 
it, from \his intimate unity in all things. 

She said once that th^y had liO right to complain, for no 
life could be more lovely than theirs. None more dEimplete 
in its happiness. They must give thanks for. what had been 
given them. Give thanks—and be prepared to pay back 
their loan of earthly happiness. ^ ‘ 

But that drithin them which had nr^ade it possible for 
them to feel all this, that would b^ save^ from death, could 
never perish. It was too great and pireciouj to perish. 

They lived in Mnftthing so enclUsed,‘’so by itself, that it 
was as if only they two existed. And in a pure air in which 
pain seemed easy f/o bear, even death itself, riler calm 
trust could not help affectihg hii^i, making him feel as he 
never thoH((ht he could do ia the face of death. Gave him 
peace in tte midA of sufii^ring, so that it could not break 
him down utterly. 
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The child slipped more into the background; not even 
she spoke much about it any longer. Th^ wer8 the ones 
concerned now. Their souls, which would not be parted; 
which belonged together for ever. They both believ^ that. 
It was that^vjfiich J^ept themmp, made them so stron^and 
full of reliance. Of the brightest hope. 

’"She was^iis bride who was leaving on a journey. And 
then they would Iheet again. Yes, soon again. The two of 
them. 

This was no linger love. It must be c«it<xl by some other 
name, even greater and more sacred. And as she lay pale 
and wasted in her bed her^aze shone with the light from 
the Vorld which she already seemed t^ discern, to have 
already become so familiar with. 

She had been bedridden now for a long ^fhie. Her 
strength was up; shejiad not had much in reserve. 
Only her soul retained its po^er. The Ixyly awaited its 
disintegration, wanted it. She was tormented almost 
constantly by a severe headache. And^the little she was 
able to cat she often cdbld not k^p down. But it seemed as 
though she no longer needed nourishment inrf>rf%r to 
exist. She might live for aatime yet—none could say ow 
long. But with her weak heart the flame of life could be 
blown out at any moment. 

He sat continually by her side. Practically never left her. 

And they could talk.* Wie could converse just as clearly 
as before. In the^tillness which prevailed Ground them, 
which prevails when de^l^ expected, they spoke of what 
was to come. Fronfisld to live in each other, which we can 
even after death-*t</overcome it. 

Yes, yes. She would always be with him. He would 
always Rel her presence. 

She made him promi^ that*he wouTd be quite calm and 
still at her death. That’s hoiv it should be. That was the 
right, the only light way. And he said* that he would try, 
in spifb of everything because she had asked him. 
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They could speak of such things without becoming upset, 
without pAin as it were. They could now, they had attained 
that—attained such peac^. . . . 

No—there is no such boundary between life and death, 
not SB one thinks. Like a ship*putting out to^c^, which is 
to sail far, far away—we sec it sink on the horizon, as into 
the depths, for ever, into an endless distance. . 

But he v^odies lost in gentle melaijchoPy osi the shore 
can see it disappear behind^^^flower. 

One evening iis*lre sat holdinf^ her hand irf the dusk he 
felt that it had grown colder. Bending over her he saw that 
she was dead. That she had lefi him. . . . 

He didn’t cry. J^o, he didll’t cry. Oplv'^lookcd, looked 
at her—remained sitting with her hand in his—with his 
beloved’s*^and in his—as befijre—quite as before. . . . 

No, no, there w'as no parting—no boundar)-. . . . 

No boundary—Nothing bad happened. . . . 

Only closed her*eyes—closed them—lightly—until they 
should shine at hipi in another world.»• 


Not until later, after ^he funtral and all that had to be, 
did he really understand what had happened, feeF’all the 
frightful emptiness aft.er her. Feel that h* had been left 
alone. Utterly alone. , 

Moved about the flat, to and Rd in the rooms, with the 
servants who‘kept it tidy as before an^ cooked his food, 
which he hardly touched. tVt^rything was as before. 
Exactly as they had had it, as he was used 'to. Everything 
reminded him thit*she had left hirti. * 

The comer of the sofa where she used to sit, the table in 
the living-room whe^e they used to Imvc their tea, w'ith the 
chair opposite. . . . And eadi thii]g in the whole house, in 
^er room, ii» all the rooms—everything was there just as 
before. Everything* reminded him that^she had left it. 
On the grand piano was her musij. And on the stand a 
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piece stood open at the page she had been playing the 
last evening she was up. He tried it himstif onie, but he 
played so badly, it didn’t soun^ the same as when she 
played. So it would never be played any more. Looked into 
her roctn-j-there was no on# there. Could feel so wel>that 
tljere was no one in that room. Lifted the flap anc^glanced 
into her s^ing-mble with its cotton reels and skeins of 
wool. And*th# drqfsing-table with the pd^dtr box, the 
cut-glass flaskll and the silv«r*hand-mirrortwmch had so 
often reflected tier imagg and now olliy*his own. It was 
only he. No one but he in the whole house. 

And by th; window in <.he living-room her armchair, 
whrfe she had^ik'd to sit of late. The cushion which she 
used to have at her back. . . . 

It was a constant torture ^e endured. It was there every 
morning wheiTlie got up, U> bg gone through again. Over 
and over again. Each day was® torment t®him, a burden 
which he could hardlv bear or had tl^ strength for any 
more. He went to pieces, looked wasted and wretched, 
completely changed, (^ly a shad<jw of what he had been. 
He scarcely recognized himself. 

And this awful emptineSI, empt'ness. . . . 

Six iflonths went by, a year. 

At last it wasfilain to him that he cfiuldn’t go on like this. 
He couldn’t stand it among all the memories; he must not 
live for thegi. Not tortuf^himrelf w'ith them, everlastingly. 
He was to live in tier, ir^ her soul. * 

No, this was nc^ wh^ ^e had wanted, and which he 
had pronjjsed.*She wanted his sorrow to be calm and con¬ 
trolled. A bright *and •tranquil sorif)vf,*full of hope and 
trust. Tjjiey would see each other again.^ Were to mee+ 
again. 

He must tr\' to get aw|y from this sombre despair which 
only oppressed him. It w'as Ms duty to try. 

But he didn’t know what to,do with*himself. Where he 
shoulcT go. It was so utterly immaterial to him. But he must 
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do something to get away, just get away somewhere. 

So he give the servants notice. And the home was to be 
broken up. He was going^o travel—didn’t know how long 
he would be away, perhaps for a long time. Everything 
was tB> be packed up and stored. 

Even vp to the last he was not quite clear where he was 
going. Finally he decided on Paris, so as to have it settled. 
He couldn^ face solitude, the seclusipA ili the country 
which he l(we^ most. He ndc^ed people around him as he 
was now. 

Arriving down there, he put up at a simple hotel which 
fell short of his requirements, biit he didn’t want anything 
else. Walked abou{> in the crof/d. Heard the wailing of the 
cars, the buses thundering against the road surface, the 
trams clal^ging incessantly among the throngs between the 
pavements. And the newsven^rs’ hoarse shouts through 
• the autumn mist. Why was*he here? 

He wept about mbstractedly, aloof and alien to what 
went on around 1pm. It was incapable of engaging him, 
diverting him iivany way^ He felt e/cn more lonely in this 
swarm oC people, in the rush and busde. Still thought of 
nothing but her, only wanted te> think of, live in her. He 
made a pilgrimage to one or two places which they had 
visited together. Walked along streets inhere they had 
walked. And down by the Seine, on the sjde where he 
remembered they had walked ou6 lovely spring day the 
first time thdy were in Paris. Sought,out a restaurant 
where they used to eat then. Aijd otherwise just drifted 
about, aimlessly, between the dirty Vovvs <5» houses, shut 
in by the wet nii*t*which never lifted. Without any real 
goal once he had relived this past. 

The air was sticky, as in a brewery. Sometimes* it hung 
in the streets all day, yelloi% as S|lphur. The asphalt was 
slippery with dirt and moistisre. One seemed to go down 
into something sulfterranean, into an unreal world down 
underneath something, full of an findefined life. Until, 
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toward evening, the lights came on, the headlights from 
cars began to sweep over the asphalt, the ->dv4tisements 
glowed and flickered, twisting uy the facades, everything 
grew hectic, feverish in the fog, as if fermenting. People 
altered? thfi* face* were terite, lively, theyjosUed in^ront 
oC,the lighted entrances. The wojien began to prowl the 
streets an<Pwhispcr to passers-by. Someone*laughed there 
in front, and sdmev^here behind the limousine^lided past 
with women ill evening dress ind swelling iui^ like large 
animals. Tift cSfts lay jjj dazzling ligkf, Tull of j>eople, a 
constant stream in and out. The whole boulevard seethed 
with life ui dcr the n'>ked trees, stank of powder and 
gasoline. 

He turned into the side streets where it was badly lighted 
and he could go in peace. F^r away from the m^tn streets, 
just walked. His thoughts .witjj her, his hot, burdensome 
thoughts. Took out her little mother-o&pearl penknife 
which he always carried, put it in his cc*it pocket|0 that he 
could feel it. He thought she was near ^m, that he could 
feel her. Perhaps she ftas here v^iA hifn. 

At last he had walked so far that he didn’t qnitc /' ow 
where he was, had to go d^wn intq the Metro to get hv .le. 
Stbod ih the crowded train, all the seats were taken. Tired, 
pallid faces. Hold on to the strap, gclking straight ahead of 
him like the others, ou^into the tunnel, at tht dripping wall 
with the qjnall lamps. Wc had gone grey at the temples, 
though otherwiseohe showed no particular* signs of age. 
Jostled with the others tljr^ngh the barrier and up the steps 
in the myjggy^r. wlxm back to h» hotel. 

Winter had set1n*wlth its almost te 4 ftless rain. But one 
got used to the rain; it seemed part of it all. And it didn’t 
matter to him. On the contrary it su^ed tim, these trick¬ 
ling wet days. He didn’%wauf any light, any joy. Wanted 
to be cooped up. In this quiot greyness, and \0ith the even, 
rather far-off restlessness arouqd him. fte no longer wished 
for any pleasure ^in existence, nor could he have it. He 
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must go on living. But that was all. Went about like a 
recluse, wfthout mixing with anyone. Hidden away as one 
can be in a big dty, stuc)( in among the others. 

He could be quite alone with his thoughts—and that was 
a gr<*it comfort. Alone withHiis sorroxv. W'th Waat he 
wanted. 'Could live in hjs world, didn’t matter which. 

And the flurry, the nervous rushing about ga^}e a kind of 
calm to the/erftes. Mostly, perhaps, becausd he*didn’t take 
part in this life. Stood so detached from evAything. Then 
it gave a kind of Hollow peace. 

He could immerse himself entirely in the past, as he 
wished. 

Often in the overlings he wcftild stroll dowfh by the Seine, 
away past N6tre Dame, in the half light and partial still¬ 
ness which) lay over the quay lyre, and see the station clock 
gleam at the gare in the distance. It made hiTn think of her. 
Of how she war resting there away up in the north—the 
cold, frozf n earth. Consigned to it—and so far, so infinitely 
far away from hif*i—perhaps snow oh the grave. White, 
virgin snow. 

She whom he had loved, she who had been Ats. . . . 

And now hidden dgwn in M;he earth. Forsaken—but 
always, always living in his burning thoughts. 

Yes, he was with her, constantly. His tove burned as 
always, as it had done all along, only wrth a clearer 
and purer flame now. It had btfeome something higher, 
something cohiplctely spiritu^zed, freed from everything 
mundane. ', , 

Yes. He thought of his love. . . . The whole /if his life 
stood out before "HiA—how strarige if had been, had 
turned out. So filled with a single great feeling. §o dedi¬ 
cated to one thing. Tp her. » 

The feeling she had inspif'ed in<*iim had determined his 
destiny. And still did, would do so until his death. He gave 
everything to love, hill and undivided. And became happy 
by it, happy even in the midst of his wrrow, his bitter loss. 
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It was the altar to which he had once been led as though 
by an invisible hand and to which he had xemsrilned faith¬ 
ful. He would be found on the step up to it when he could 
go on no longer down here, still reeling in death. 

Such w^.^is f^tc—that^hich had given him h^ life. 
Something completed now, already past, now that *be had 
died. But in which he still lived. V^hich lifted his soul above 
this rontinuied«exJstence without aim and nyaning, watch¬ 
ing over him «nd helping hyi? to endure. 

He could ^o as in an ^cstasy during^he^e solitary walks. 
Feel a sublimitv and emotion which took his mind away 
from the pi'«ent, to a higher world. And when he turned 
honfeward tl.i%ug^i narrow jJtrects, his raised eyes could see 
the sky darning red between the murky houses. The night 
sky of the metropolis—and A-et not it. It was lik^# a vision, 
an opened, bloeding spaceJie saw. 

So this long, hea\7 winter jjassed—the [ongest he could • 
ever remember, though in reality not so—a short time 
compared with that at home. And thjre was a sense of 
spring. The rawness iikthe air was offset by swift gusts, felt 
like warm, light breaths when he turned a co*ncii The 
atmosphere changed, thedoude parted and scuddcvl on, 
were driven together again. At mght it rained. And in a 
few days everything was transfornled, quite a different 
mildness thap before, a moist, drifting warmdi. The coming 
spring. 

But this time yhich had passed had told on him, had 
clearly left its mark. His fflee was sunken and grey, and his 
eyes had groitn hot^na restless, lie had a dull, worn air. 
Tired, decrepit. 

He didn’t want any spring. Didn’t want it to be so 
beautiftil again. He Jfjiew that it would <Jnly make every- 
ing so much harder. Sc]||scd # painfuf, inner unease at the 
light, the reawakening. But be couldn’t help fading relieved 
in this new air, that he could breathe Sgain. Sat in the sun 
in thf little Cluny g&rdens or in the Luxembourg, which 
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was full of scents and the twitter of birds. The trees burst 
into leaf, Violently; each day there was a difference. Out 
in the boulevards it gleamed, too. A light, green haze 
everywhere. As in a hothouse, suddenly, everything burst 
out in the moist warmth. ARer rain it felt^as though it 
steamed«fiom the warm asphalt. 

The whole >city took on a light and soft tar, a pale 
shimmer, one^ould now see so far. Away aS:ross to distant 
parts of the cT^ which faded put in the thiis sunlight. And 
the parks which* w^re turning green far away*jn the other 
side of the Seine. It was like wallung about in quite a new 
city. 

People everywhere out for»a stroll. ^d*the caftis Vere 
empty; everyone sat outside in the sun, squashed together 
at the tallies. Chatter and th^, hum of voices. He drifted 
along the street under the ligh(, sparse trees which had no 
shadow. f 

Found himself a oeat outside a bar where there were not 
so many people, h^t and watched the Jife. The passers-by. 
His collar was npt quite (^lean, nor/«vas the shirt down by 
the cuilhr He had begun to neglect such things, without 
knowing it. 

And toward evening. The mild air. The long, enervat¬ 
ing sweetness which kerned to ebb out in ^he very atmo¬ 
sphere, in the pale opal of the sky. The lightji were put on 
outside the ca£cs even before it dark and mixed with 
the daylight. Women sat at the tables sipping a drink with 
their legs out in the street. ^ 

As the weather got warmer the evenings <.vere the most 
pleasant and ond hsal to walk a^d* wulk in this tepid, 
saturated spring. Couldn’t remain sitting inside. The very 
air had somethi&g attractive which invited an endless rov¬ 
ing without a goal. When 'darkpess fell, the boulevards 
streamed wiA light and the« greenery shone transparent 
around the lamps. In front^of the innumerable pavement 
caffs the foliage was illuminated as af nocturnal pastbrales. 
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He sat down at a table after the long, hot day. The heat 
had already set in and the days felt alniost ^pressive. 
This spring in the heart of the city was cdrlously enervat¬ 
ing. But he felt an inner tiredness, too; perhaps that was 
why. And^tl^t w^s perhaps due to his walking so lyuch. 
Almost constantly. As if he must always keep winking. 

•jA woman was sitting at a tabfe near him. Rather fat, 
with long bartf antis under her silk cape. Bpv^ered white 
and painted, '^th a cigarette t>etween the protruding red 
lips. Was drinking something with giymadine, sucking it 
up in a straw. 

There was music insid^^; some music-hall songs were 
beiri^ played Ibr epipty wallJ and a soli^ry couple over in 
a comer. 

She tapped the ash off her^igarette, took a few J^hiffs and 
dropped it on hrr plate. Gave him a quick glance and 
tucked her hair into her hat. Cifossed her l<jgs. Rubbed her ' 
palms together slowly, her face averted and her thoughts 
far away. The nail* were pink and brightly polished, had 
large white moons. GV out anojther dgarette and hghted 
it, the cape slid off on one side and her arm wasdiared up 
to the shoulder. The nippke stuck out. 

Anoriicr one came up from the pavement, sat uown 
beside her and«took out her powdcit 

He had eniptied hisjglass and he set off into the crowd. 

Walked again. .\s twsfore. Although he was really too 
tired. Wafked an^ walked. 

It was almost sultry. ^'Srm and no breeze, not the cool¬ 
ness toward tight'which there usu’«lly was. 

The boulevards sHoac, crossed eaeh*(>ther and stretched 
out in all directions. The city had burst out like a flower, 
too laife and full c/ its confined scent \o close. It was 
almost stupefying. He \filkcdPin a kind of trance. 

Dense with people. Couples which drifted along the 
pavements, leaning against each othef. By the shrubbery 
prowling women wifti their everlasting “cheri.” The noise 
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out in the road was muffled, had an unfamiliar sound. 

Life dozed, stationary. 

He felt such exhaustion that he could hardly go on. 
Went into a bar and sat down at a table which was just 
vacajit Drank something strong with a lot o^gin ist it, two 
or threejirinks one after the other in order to numb him¬ 
self. Inside w?.s some kind of luxury place with dancing, 
half full of pej^le and with champagne on €h<% tables. The 
blare ofsaxoj^hones and the r;3itde of banjos could be heard 
when the velvet <cUjr{ain was drawn aside foe eUgant couples 
to go in. 

One or two demimondaines sat perched up on the high 
stools at the bar. Looked at hkn in the mirror and blew the 
smoke out in a thin stream with pouted lips. They were 
talking t<i the bartender and drinking something cheap. 
Sat on the edge of the stools with their thighs crossed. After 
a while they were joined bv some young men. One of the 
girls pulled off her«hat and shook out her hair, shouting for 
three Manhattans,. They started to gei drunk. 

In there behind the curtain vwthe music thumped. 
Streamer? swam in the air, he could see, when the waiter 
drew aside the curtain. He went in. 


There was a soft carpet which he sank deep down into. 
Bare in the middle and crowded»v'ith dancers. The room 
was now crammed with people. Laugl^er and poise, full 
of balloons and bellowing'^lom cardboard trumpets. 
Everyone shouted. Th^ music thumpeu agvinst the walls. 
It was 80 hot thabhetiweated. o * • 

He danced once or twice. Drank bad champagne. She 
had long eyelashes and a litde vaiyty case at her knee. 
Thin, quivering ndKtrils like thp?e of a newly captured 
animal. Hetv gums were bright red like fish’s gills when 
she laughed. She l&ughed in some way the whole time. 
The heat here was appalling. Tlie &ir was thick. The 
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streamers did not sink, they writtled through the smoke, 
the room seemed full of wriggling worms. A woman started 
crying at the next table with her eyes staring and lustrous; 
they nudged her to make her stiip. The Negro orchestra 
twitched and^jumped in thosr chairs; the sweat ran ^own 
inside thei/ collars. Out among the dancers glide^ a slim, 
blonde woman with a blue birth*mark on her back and 
shaved in thp aBm^i^- Twisted in time to 
her thigh in b«itwech her paijiler’s legs. 

He had <iruBk more than he wa^^Aured to. But the 
champagne felt slightly cooling after the short drinks. He 
got up and left. , 

Drifted abciat the streets.<^ust driftc^J and drifted, for 
hours on end. Didn’t know where he was or where he had 
been. But that he had been sitting on a seat somewhere for 
a long time. Had come to because he felt cold. 

The early morning chill made itself fclt.^But it was still 
quite dark. Fat rats ran across the paversent, down into the 
grating around the t/ees. The latrine carts rattleo*through 
the empty streets. Dow ^ in a basement opening there was a 
light, there was the smell of new-biked bread. H^stooped 
and drew in his breath, stQ^d looking absently dowr t a 
man whp was. busy at the oven. 

One or two^ places opened up. oDirty sawdust with 
cigarette butte and matches was swept out. He stepped 
inside and up to a countV»to get a cup of collee and a fresh 
brioche. T^jd-drivirs and workmen in leatheajackets were 
sitting at the long tablci«ttu 3 at the counter were some 
loafers with cigartAt«s sfuck fast \o their lips. A jaded 
woman adbosted himf t^e nipples on her Joreaste stuck out. 
She spoke hoarsely, with a voice like a man's. Her gums 
were livtr-brown when she smiled; she Ittoked tarnished 
in some way. 

As he went on home it sorted to get light. A slender 
little woman with her coat drawn tighliy around her was 
walking in front; hcr*bottom waggled at each step. The 


the^ango, pressed 
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Metro had just reopened and the musty vapours rose up 
like a feverish breath. Pale people came up out of the earth, 
hurried away. Clattered against the paving-stones. 

He hardly had the strength left to stand upright. Walked 
in a^deep, dull stupor. His lacklustre ^yes ^ad a« staring 
look. Qyite empty, as though burned out. He Kad become 
like someone ,else. Or something else. Somethrng besides 
himself. _ ^ 

He drag^g^ himself hont'c^ 


Some days afterwards he s£j.t writing a long letter. He 
appeared quite cglm. His eyrs had re^ain^d their former 
brightness. Perhaps a greater brightness than before, 
deeper. S'hcre was something quiet and beautiful about 
him as he sat in the simply furnished room collecting his 
thoughts, finisl^ing his letters. 


Dear Brother: 

I apt w riting this Vor a special reason, which I shall 
try to explain to you as well as I can in the following. 
As my brother you are the one to whom I wash to, and 
should, turn, and k think I can do so in t|ie hope of being 
understood. Apart from you, I have no-one now. No 
one in any way close to me. f 

Since I came down here you hav^ not heard much 
from me, but that’s becau^ Ftfe had nothing to tell you 
other than what yot^already kriowy ti»at luam living here 
in my sorrow, is aay extreme djstresf at the ‘loss which 
has afflicted me. You know what ray beloved wife meant 
to me. Yet nftt, perhaps, that she^mcant everything. That 
when she was tal^n from»me l^&d nothing left, nothing 
to live ioXf—nothing. That jhe was my life. 

We two had tverything in common. Every thought, 
every wish—joy and sorrow, everyth/ng. And every day 
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from the time we met until the* evening when she went 
away from here, leaving me in this ten ’fying^oneliness. 

I know nothing of love apart from what. I myself have 
felt, but it seems to me that*it is not possible for the 
hunvtn h<^rt t<^ experienae it more deeply, more v^olly 
and completely. From my knowledge of it, it s^n^ out 
for me as something sacred, something so sublime and 
immeasitrahly *great. It seems like dne g^^ mystery in 
which I hare b^en allow^ to share, i^d all this s/u 
has givcntmci It is bound up with hfa" pure figure, with 
the memory of what she was to me, she who is no longer 
with me. 

i su litre ^toni^^ht leaking back^ it seems as if she 
has given my existence its meaning, as if she has lifted 
it up ^rom nothing and f^led it with the mosy^beautiful 
and costly things which life can give us. I don’t know if 
you understand me when I^peak of lov^ in this way; if • 
you believe that it can mean so infinitely much. But 
that’s how it is for Your life hai^ been so^ different 
in all respects. You ^ave devoted ycairsclf to your work, 
been taken up by so many different things. While y have 
lived only for one. For t^is one thing alone. Apar >om 
that J havf had nothing and have been unable to come 
to grips witl^anything properly. .AHid it is this which you 
find hard^to understand perhaps, and which for 
perhaps appears asV^fault. But my life has been full. 
Wonderfully fu|l. Fm not setting it up agi#inst my fellow 
man’s, still less do I w 3 mt to vaunt it in any w ay. I merely 
say that thfit’s ticAv f feel it. what more can wc 
know?\Vhat cke 4 i%vc we to go !»> tthan the fullness of 
our heart when we look back. 

Affcr what I h^ve now said you cjfti perhaps form 
some idea of m> ^ss and paiA. Of how utterly 
desolate and empty this^world must be ifor me now 
that she has left it and I am only J stranger here. In 
fact; I no longer h&ve any fife. No real life other than 
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in the memory of her*. In that I love and exist, only in 
that. Sir; shines for me in a glorified light to which I 
reach out, at which I gaze in ardent longing, just as the 
homeless man can stand for hours under the trees looking 
int^ the glow from his lost hcxne. Aroupd m^ is darkness. 
Only ^ere is it light. 

I hope you will understand; I beg you to. Understand 
that I wa^tj^o go where she is, that I Want to move on 
from here,*Syherc I own‘nothing, and gk") to meet her 
where she is wa\dng for me. Yes, I krowi that she is 
waiting for me. That she exists^ that she is aliDe\ Those 
were our last words to each ,other, that death means so 
little, that what,happens is tiot real. AndtChat it cannot 
part us. I have sometimes felt, too, that she was near 
me, sertsed that she has been with me and watched over 
me, even that she has gently^ stroked my.forchead, as it 
were, when I was desperate. . . . But now I want to go 
where her soul has its glorious abode and where we shall 
be whdlly united, for always. Whctc nothing can ever 
separate us agaim ^ 

I b«g you not to*" judge—to forgive—and not to 
grieve over what has happened. There is no occasion 
for sorrow, none. If you could sec me as I, sit hrre you 
would say, this must be a happy man. Apd 1 am happy. 
And that is why you must not pity me and not grieve. I 
am going to celebrate the festiva* which awaits me. 

I shall meet death with the same calm as\she. And 
I know that it will be so easy fef me. For I am following 
now the dictates of nj.y heart, doing v^hatit wants. That 
is why I am so^cfiit 1 am merely fulfilling mV destiny, 
as it should be fulfilled. Whatever I have been like, I 
have ncverthdless loved her abovc^ all else in tlfe whole 
of my life. And td die fordier s^e is the only happiness 
left to me^A great and traijquiT happiness wUch she still 
wants to give md 

I want to be taken home. And ^wUl rest by hdr side. 
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I ask you to sec to this, and*I am sure that this wish 
of mine will be carried out, that you w '1 do me this last 
favour. 

I ask you also to have a st6ne erected on our grave, 
just 0. sinniple stpne with our names. And beneath^them 
an inscription, these words: ^ 

Life united them forever. • 

FarevsellW And forgive me— ahd t^^k you for 
everything.*. . . 

You aw tlic only ojie to whom I r^d say farewell. . .. 

And I thank this life for what it gave—for her, for 
my love. . . . For all thi% which is not to perish. . . . No, 
whicH I knttw Qannot peifsh. 

Thank you for everything. . . . And farewell. . . . 

Tours, ^ 

Halvdan 


He folded the latter and wrote the jddress. %tood up. 
Took a deep breath, ^elt such peace.’Looked around the 
room. Went slowly down the stairs*. There was no«)r . •'bout 
at this time. Only the conaierge at the bottom who s i his 
Bon soin, monsieur, and wondered why he was going out so 
late, after midpight. 

The air wps warm and a trifle sultr)’. He headed for a 
post box which he sont<ftimes used. Dropped his letter in 
after holding it ^r a moment by the corHer. And then 
wandered toward the Sjine, to a part of the quay which 
was usually dcserft^d at this time <if night. Sat down on a 
seat whi^ was in shadow. 

When he had taken the dose he remained sitting quit- 
still, hi^gaze turned Jp the somewhat mist^ sky—wanted to 
look there. His eyes shongjwithm deep and secret fire and he 
seemed to be smiling. 

Felt the poison beginning to work, t 5 deaden him, as he 
thought it would. heard the clocks strike—one, half- 
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past one—as they measured out the time in a strange, far- 
off world.*; . . Then he just went numb. His head sank a 
httle to one side and he grew quite still. No longer existed. 

A passing dog nosed hili' sock, lifted his leg and pee’d on 
him ., 

This was our^t'ijit to the land where the souls Uv/k TJure it is not 
like here. Th^ have an existehct above thtSy a kigher and more 
perfect one which nhws toward us with its light, k is the soul's 
land, its real home. And in that land there is always festival. 
There it is always masquerade. 



The Myth Mankind 



O NCE vpoti a time there was a worlc’*^wo people 
came to i#one moming^ljut not to st^y.tnere for long, 
only for a sf/brf^isit. Tljey had many oihA worlds as well; 
this one seemed to them more insignificant and poorer 
than the others. It was beautiful here with the trees and 
the ?arge dishing clouds,* it was hpautiful with the 
mountains, with the woods and glades, and with the wind 
which came, invisible, as it lygan to grow dark an*!! touched 
cvery'thing so m>'sleriously btjt it was nothing compared 
with the worlds they owned fjr away. Tyat is why they 
wanted to stay only for a little while. Bbt they did want to 
be there for a timc, 4 ()r they loved one another, and it was 
as if their love had no'%‘here bceji so w'ondrous as here. It 
seemed as though love was not something to be for 

granted in this world, sontething which completely : 'led 
everything, hut that it was received as a guest of w'hom 
was expected the greatest things that ?ould possibly happen 
here. It was, in fact, as if all that was cleares' and brightest 
in their being became jR^ecrct here, as obscure, veiled, as 
if it were being kej|t hidden from them. They ^'ere strangers 
here, alone, left to the mjl'cy of unknown powers. And the 
love that unitid then? was a miracl*, something that could 
be annihifatcd, that*c»uld wither aivs^y* and die. That is 
why they wanted to stay only for a little while. 

In thu world it wa%not always day. Aft^r the light, dusk 
fell over everything; it wjs obliferated, was no longer there. 
They lay in the darkness, liiilening. They hetird the wind 
soughing heavily i^ the trees, 'fhey crept together beneath 
them. *‘Why do we llVc here?” 

>99 
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The man made a house for them, only of moss and stones 
because they were soon to move on again. The woman 
spread fragrant grass on the trodden-down floor and waited 
for him when evening cahie. They loved one another more 
deepjv than they ever seemed to have, don<^ before, and 
carried put the tasks of life here laid upon them. 

One day asrhe man was roaming about in tbj woods he 
got such a lifting fbr her whom he held ^car above all else 
that he knelt flown and kiskcd the earth bocause she had 
rested on it. But*th(; woman began to lovcthi clouds and 
the great trees, because the man returned home beneath 
them, and she loved the hour ,nf twilight because it was 
then that he cam(; It was an’unfamihar wat-Id; it was not 
like those they owned far away. 

And tke woman bore a son^ The holly trees outside the 
house sang for him; he looked wondcringly about him and 
then fell asleep^to the soun^, unafraid. But the man came 
home each evening with bleeding animals; he was tired 
and lay down heavily. They talked to each other happily 
in the darkness^ the/ would soon hf making a move now. 

How strange it was, ilus world; after the summer came 
autumn and a cold winter, after the winter the most de¬ 
lightful spring. In this way they could see how timo passed, 
everything here was t^hangeable. The worpan again bore 
a son, and after a few years yet another. The children grew 
up, they began to do things for tkernselves, runmng about 
and playing and finding something nev^ every (Jay. They 
just played with the whole strangfc world, with everything 
in it. What was mean^ in all seriousfie&s thty turned into 
something meant >€01/ for themseivo:. The mdn’s hands 
grew rough from working with the soil and from his 
labours in the 'woods. The womaq’s features lAigan to 
harden, too, and sAe walked moje slowly, but her voice 
was gentle and singing as be^re. 

One evening whfcn she had settled down in the twilight, 
tired after a long day, with the children gathered dround 
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her, she said to them; “Now we shhll soon be leaving here; 
now we shall soon be going away to the oit “.r worlds where 
we have our home.” 

The children looked at her ir# wonder. “What do "you 
mean, Mother? Are there other worlds than this?” 

Then she and the man looked at ^ach other, a stab went 
through them, a smarting pain. 

She ans\yerqd ^n a lower voice, “0f coyjse there are 
other worlds t^an fhis.” An^%he began to veil them, tell 
them about ihesf worlds that were so di^^Berent from the one 
they lived in now; where everything was so much bigger 
and more wonderful than i^cre, so light and happy, where 
therewas notAhis darkness, Where no tr^es soughed as they 
did here, where no struggle weighed down as this one did. 
The children closed around her, listening, now and then 
looking wonder;.igly over at the father as if to asK whether 
it was true. He nodded his ^ead, lost in thought. The, 
smallest sat right against the mother’s feet;^e was pale, his 
eyes gleamed with 4 strange light. But the elde 8 t%on, who 
was twelve years old* sat farther away, looking down 
at'the ground; at last ne got up^d went out*ir*,o the 
darkness. 

The mother went on, they listened and listened; it was 
as if she were liking away into the distance, her gaze was 
far off; some^mes she fell silent, just as if she could not see, 
could not remember anything more, as if she had forgotten; 
then she Jpoke a||ain, in a voice even mor* remote than 
before. The fire flickered# on \he sooty hearth, lighting up 
their faces, c^tin^ its gtow aroun^ the heated room; the 
father he% his hand tjpfore his face* tb* children listened 
with shining eyes. They sat like this, motionless, until i^ 
was alnfost midnight. Then the door opeiftd, letting in the 
cold air from outside, and the oldest sod came in. He looked 
around him. In his hanS he^ad a large blac^ bird with a 
grey belly. Blood ran fiom its breast; it^vas the first he had 
brought down himsolf. He throw it down on the ground 
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beside the fire. The wafm blood steamed. Without a word 

he went fiiithest into the semi-darkness and lay down to 

sleep. 

There was not a sound. The mother stopped speaking. 
The^ looked wonderingly at the bleeding birfi, which was 
staimng^the ground red around its breast. They got up in 
silence and all went to rest. 

After thatjjyening they didn’t speak togc^hey very much 
for a time, each going his way. It was summer, the 
bumblebees hummed, the grass round ab^ut i/as lush, the 
glades were green after the spring rain that had fallen, the 
air was so clear. One day the tallest boy went up to the 
mother as she sat qutside the bouse at noondc y. He was pale 
and quiet, and asked her to tell him about another world. 
The mother looked up in surprise. “I can’t talk to you 
about this now, dear. The sun is high in the heavens; why 
aren’t you playing with all that is yours?” He left her 
without a word and cried, unknown to anyone. 

He ne^cr asked^ again. He just grew,paler and paler, his 
eyes burned with a^tran^c lustre;^ne morning he had to 
lie whercuhe was, couldrl t raise himself up. He lay motion¬ 
less day after day, hardly speaki/;ig, just looking into the far 
distance with his dilated eyes. They asked him if ho was in 
pain. They said that i\e would soon be abl^ to go out into 
the sun again, there were other flowers now^ bigger than 
before; he didn’t answer, seemed^not to sec them. The 
mother watched over him and cried; she^asked if^c would 
like her to tell him all the wonderful things she knew, but 
he smiled and just lay j^till as before. 

And one cveninguh© closed his cyfsand was d(ad. They 
ail gathered around him. The mother laid his small hands 
across his breasf. Later, when the twilight came, Ihey sat 
together in the da/aened r>om, ^speaking about him in 
whispers. Nqiw he had left ^his world. Now he was no 
longer here. Now ht had gone to another world, better and 
happier than this one. But they said k despondent!/, sigh- 
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ing heavily. Shyly they went to restbn the far side from the* 
dead boy; he lay lonely and cold. 

In the morning they buried him in the earth; he was to 
lie there. The country smelled sweet, the sun shone every¬ 
where, 5Pft and warm. The ^jothcr said, “He is not here.” 
By the grave was a rose tree that was now in bloom. 

■'And the years passed. The motfier often s^t out by the 
grave of an pveiing, staring away over<he mountains that 
shut everythingpin. The fathej Stood there fora while if he 
was passing. But^he children kept away^/dr it was not like 
elsewhere on earth. 

The two sons were growirjg up now. Soon they were fuU- 
growi>and tallpand haa a near and more^spirited air about 
them than beforc;*but the man and the woman faded away. 
They became grey and bent; something vencrs^lc and 
tranquil came o;er ihem. Tlie father still tried to go hunt¬ 
ing with his sons; when the quarry was dangerous it was no 
longer he but they who fought with it. But the aged mother 
sat outside the houses she groped with her hand when they 
came towardTier in thc.^vening, her eyas were so tired that 
she could only see at noonday wficn the sun vias its 
height; otherwise it was tgo dark. She would ask ' “m, 
“Why i%it so^dark here?” One autumn she withdrew into 
the house, lay ^tening to the wind ms to memories from 
long, long agg. The man sat and held her hand in his, they 
talked between themseliscs, it was as though they were 
again aloi^ here. §he wasted away, but her face seemed to 
become transfigured by Bght.*And one evening she said to 
them all in he^qusArdrng voice, “N^w I want to leave this 
world tvhSl'c I have liv^d, now I shail g« home.” And she 
went away. They buried her in the earth; she was to lie 
there. 

Winter and cold came againi the old man stayed by the 
hearth, was too feeble to go <jpt. The sons home with 
animals, which they would cut up together. With shaking 
hand Hfc turned the spit, watching how the fire grew redder 
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tis the meat was roasted-in it. But when the spring came he 
went int^i the meadows, gazing at the trees abd the grass 
that were growing green all around him. He stopped by the 
trees he recognized, heistopped everywhere, recognizing 
everjrthing. He stopped by tfee flowers he had pif.ked for 
her whom he loved the first morning Aey came here. He 
stopped by bis hunting implements, which v'ere blood¬ 
stained because one of the sens had usM,th<vn. Then he 
went into tlk house and la^ ^own, anU he^aid to the sons 
standing by his? <^athbed, “Now I must^eai/e this world 
where I have lived my life, now I must go away. Our home 
is not here.” And he clasped,them by the hand until he 
was dead. They buried him ki the earth, asiiie had bidden 
them; he wanted to lie there. 

Now ^e old ones were dead. The young ones felt such a 
strange relief, liberation, as if*something hjid been severed. 
It was as if life had been freed from something that did not 
belong to it. Tkey cose early on the morning of the follow¬ 
ing day.< What a^ scent from the tree^ that had just come 
into leaf and from the rain that ^ad fallen in the night! 
Togethej they went oift,’side by side, both tall and newly 
young; it w<is joy for the etu-th^^to bear them. Now human 
life was beginning, they went out to take pojssessiqin of this 
world. 


This book of fifose, the first pages of which a^e repritdpi here, was 
written in 1922 but, in accordance dfith the author's wishes, has 
remained unpublished. This extract was KiAde public for the first 
time on December le,. 1051 > when it wfiseead aloud the author 
at the banquet given in the Stockholm City Hall in connection with 
the Nobel Festival. 



On the Scales ojOsiris 



^ND thc'Great^King over two kingdomstawakened as 
.Zifrom a deep sleep in his ^rave ch&mbev^which was 
filled with all ttt things of the«earth, in orderjto step before 
the throne ol^Osiris. Around him there*nrAe gathered all 
the riches of life, all that which is given to the chosen, 
wagons of cedar inlaid with gold and ivory, war chariots 
of cofi^er omltnented with ^eliefe of viij^ory, couches^for 
resting borne by gilded cows with the sun disk between 
their horns, precious gems jn bowls of onyx a'ld jade, 
shimmering seaUd alabaster jajs with oils and ointments. 
Slaves of both sexes carved in,wood and,small as dolls 
performed their duties, served marvelldus courses, raised 
the walls of his palace, carried home hi| quarry *and his 
falcons after the hun., hoisted his sails cm the sacred river. 
He looked about and dia not understand. 


At his feet knelt his body«ervant,with his hands prct.>ed 
against fas br^t, ready to hear his commands. Ethiopian 
slaves butchered a sheep and prepared it at the hearth, 
harvested the^elds and drove the oxen at the water wheel. 
Dancing girls in transparent garments danced for him with 
their arms*lifted ajpove their heads to the masic of flutes 
and harps. 

What Mjas tMs? He'could not renjember. In a common 
bowl ofelay, unlike aity^iing else ther*, ley some blackened 
grains of com. Servants were occupied in baking bread, 
wool caifling, spinning and weaving. On ^ basin of gold 
lay pearls and sparkling,prcciius storfcs. He understood 
nothing, did not recognize anything. In the ceiitre his own 
statue was throned. He did no^ know vfho it was. On the 
pale chalkstone watls^f the grave chamber his whole life 
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'was pictured, all his pdwcr and glory, his victories over his 
enemies^rhis armies and chiefs, and he himself triumphant 
on his chariot riding over the trampled corpses of his foes 
while the falcon of Hons lifted the looped cross, the sacred 
mar^ of life, before his eyes. «> ^ 

What did this mean? He could not explain. The life of 
the earth liw;d in all its splendour around Irm, all that 
which he wanted to carry along, alf tl^at yrhich he had 
thought im^rtant to haveV'i'c. All asihe had decided. 
But he did not^'fiA^v know what the mea^ingrof it was. He 
stood there and looked about as in an unknown world. His 
glance was as if touched by a hand which had taken away 
the interpretatiop of the pictures; his soukiwas as^e sub* 
terranean well without surface. 

Theiyhis lifeless glance happened to fall on a small gilded 
image of a woman who radiated light before him through 
the dimness. She did not awaken any memories in him, not 
even one. She was as unknown to him as anything there. 
But witfiin him something moved when he looked at her, 
as if something were still alive. He went nearer and gazed at 
the imarje. Sh'e sat wftli her hafids resting on her small 
knees and her large earthy eyej.met his questioning glance. 
No, he did not know her. But there rose within him some¬ 
thing like a mighty* wave which filled his breast. He did 
not know what it was, but it was something great and 
strange; it gripped him with a s-'.t ret power. It was some¬ 
thing wonderful and incomprehensibly, something which 
lived. 

The gold flakes came off when he torched her. Filled his 
hands with sparkling dust. 

Long he stood there in the twilight by her image. Then 
he lifted his empty eyes and, with his hand on his breast, he 
entered before the'Jirone rf Osiris. 



The Strange Qountry 



T he toyrislisteamer glided along 'ta the^le summer 
night. Thivsea Vas like gihss and there was a dying, 
crimson .splondoiir aw»y in the west ^tsHlere one or two 
streaks of cloud still g*low.;d long after sunset. All the 
passengers were out on deck enjoying the sea and sky and 
the refreshmg tool after the diiy. It was a^conducted tour to 
a distant country'famous for its beautiful scenery but most 
of all for its peculiar manners and customs, whicbiwere no 
longer to be foupd elsewhere in the world. There had been 
progress everywhere and an entirely new a.ije had made its 
appearance. But here everything was just as in days long 
past. Here, time hack apparently stood stijl. It was^the goal 
for many tounst boats ^it this time of y®ar, for people who 
liked the remote and i^manticaliV picturesque^ and for 
others who just thought th#y should see this curious little 
country.* aboqt which they had heard and who ‘ook 
the chance of ||oing there for their Isoliday, especially as 
the sea trip in itself meant a plezisant rest and recreation 
now in the summer. Bi{t*many scientists, too, went there 
to study tfic customs and social order of atbygone age, 
outmoded conceptions alid iefeas once held by humanity 
and long sii^e Abandoned, but ^ surviving here with 
stubbofn'iJbnscrvati^jand on accouivt* of the country’s 
isolated position. What could otherwise only be read about 
in leamM works was here disclosed and accessible as fully 
live study material. 

In the general consciousne^ there was, without a doubt, 
something faintly ridiculous about the*little country and 
its inhsfbitants; people were apt to give a wry smile when 
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it cropped up in conversation and the expression “That’s 
like in Liberania!” was often used when things were all at 
sixes and sevens, thoi^h people as a rule had rather a 
hafy nodon of the real <meaning of the phrase and only 
knew that there was supposed to be a country cal]ed that. 
But It was a harmless ^oke. No one really iiacl anything 
against this Liberania, which existed somewhere far off 
the beaten ^ck and outside the mighty sl;reatn of current 
events, livinjg its naive, old^fishioned iife mmote from the 
big world. Oth^y;;ise it could easily have,been conquered, 
it would have been a simple matter for one of its powerful 
neighbours, who were all amaed to the teeth and whose 
famous child-ampes alone Uould have sufficed tovcarry 
out an annexadon. But it was left in peace and allowed 
to keepets manners and customs and its quaint little in¬ 
dependence. Had its ]K)sidon been in the least important 
strategically, it would naturally have been annexed. But 
this was not the case. In the modem shaping of the world, 
far-off Ribcrania, was of no importance whatsoever. Its 
only interest was 9urely cultural and historical, having 
preserved its charactef’ irom a forgotten, long-departed 
age when everything had bequ different from now and 
from which there were no other memories extant. It was 
kept as a curiosity, as a kind of natural reserve. 

The passengers were genuinely pleased to be going 
there. They made the journey foRiVarious reasons, but they 
could not be called a mixed company, on the contrary 
they comprised a very corr«t g’'oup of people, all extra¬ 
ordinarily like each other. They falkcd'abovt the trip and 
the weather and delighted in the strange fact tlfat it never 
grew dark. It was a new and wonderful experience for 
them. At elevetf o’clock, however, they were all«ordered 
below deck in oitler to (get some sleep. And it was 
nice to go .to bed. It was advisable to be well rested 
for what lay in stcf^c tomorrow morning, when they were 
to arrive. 
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The boat tied up in the harboui^in the forenoon. It was 
a strange and animated scene which unfolded th^-e on the 
quay. People were walking or running past each other just 
as they pleased, there was no sigi'l of any soldiers or otKer 
uniformed n^en. T^fiey moved about unconcernedly^ and 
defencelessfy in the small space; where the st^ip was 
moored. A 4 )oy wj^o was loafing about caught the hawser 
—though it^ seeded nothing to do with hiny^and threw 
it round the bollard, on whioh he then sat ejown to finish 
his cigarette.^It t^pcaped the notice of rr^tj*but those with 
a practised eye instantly saw in it a characteristic of the 
country. The crowd on the^quay pushed and jostled, did 
whatever th*'* liked, as thobgh they yere at complete 
liberty, it seemed. At least it was impossible to detect any 
particular rules to which the whole thing cotibrmed. 
Actually, they ^11 looked fright and alert, there was 
nothing strikingly antiquated |ibout therr^ at a cursory 
glance from this distance. But degeneration was apparent 
in the poor bearing* throughout, especij^ly notic^ble in 
the men; it gave a dejjlorable impression, all the more 
deplorable as they were really quite tall of statuA^. They 
were curiously dressed, in# a kind of short coat \#bich 
was onl)v buttpned at the bottom or else left quite Open; 
the trousers, insy^ad of being tucked iifto boots, hung loose 
round the legs; on the back of the head they wore a 
peculiar, old-fashioned,*Ki^h-crowned headgear which, 
from what*one hegrd later, was called a hat and which 
they swung once in the ajr when they passed each other, 
something whi:h Idoked quite cor]^cal. A picturesque, 
colourfiB tdlich w^as ihgir shirts, whfth^lvere now white, 
now blue, now pink, or else striped, blue and white 
stripes, yellow and grgen stripes, and whi<fh were partic¬ 
ularly effective as the mer^, because of tHfe heat, went about 
in their shirt-sleeves. This als<^ revealed that solsie of them 
kept their trousers up with braces, just^ke infants. This 
could nbt have been’•a mere coincidence, as there was 
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something undoubtedly childish about them altogether, 
in the gOod-natured expression on their faces and their 
entire behaviour. • 

Yhat was about all 6ne could observe here from the 
boat The gangway was low^^red and^ everyo^ic marched 
ashore,, to be greeted ^vith gay and polite smiles by the 
hospitable people, who derived a goo(J incoifte from the 
stream of ^’rists from the big world outsrdej 

When the ftrangers had 1 t>cen installed ifc their barracks, 
which the steafifi^hip company hai had Hiilt^in erder that 
they might feel tnore at home in the far-off land, they set 
off into the town in smaller^detachments under officers 
detailed for ther purpose. It was the colAitry’s Capital, 
where the small government had its scat, but the streets 
basked* peacefully in the si^n with only an odd police 
constable here and there pn p street-corner or a few who 
were on traffic duty in tb'^ open places. No proper police 
force could be seen, nobody looked after you, each one 
apparently had < to manage as best he could by himself. 
There were now h lot of inhabit/* nts to be seen like those 
down the harbour; they all seemed to be busy with 
their small private affairs, d^ressed in their antiquated 
costumes, which made a quaint, captivating*'scene of 
national life. In thi main streets people j^drifted along in 
disorderly groups and more often than not bumped into 
each other because they were Act looking straight ahead 
in line of mUrch but turned round or st’mply stood still for 
a while, as the fancy took them^'^—collisions which gave rise 
to that comical swirg with their *headg<ear, which was 
obviously some frtaftc of civility. Qir-the other liaJld, there 
was no form of salutation, at leawt none that was uniform 
and laid down by law. There was ijo raising of tfie arm or 
fist, they waved \Jith thefir han<;*s just anyhow and called 
out something unintelligibV* to each other. It was later 
explained that “iHlallo,” “Cheerio*’ ^nd “So long” were 
uttered on sudh occasions. On further inquiry, however, 
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these expressions turned out to be*devoid of any essential 
meaning or deeper significance in their lives. In^ similar 
way, there was a marked lack oE ordered conditions in 
general. Everything happened rather haphazardly, \^th 
no sign pf ar^ guiding prinsiple behind it all. Life r|n its 
course an 3 people seemed just ^o make the best of it. 
Things wesc arranged and done more or leas as they fell 
oiit, with ^tractive kind of carel«ssness,|,The whole 
thing was extromeiy interesting and strange^So romantic! 
was the ^xclwia^ion oflcn heard in the y■^»^)p as it marched 
through the city, now and then having to halt at something 
particularly remarkable. 

These fir?' superficial impressions we^e not misleading. 
During the days thlt followed, one got to know the country 
and people better, came in contact with the injjabitants 
and their pecidiar, antiquated world. One often got 
surprisingly lucid answers to one’s questions, in so far as 
the population, palpably rather ignorant, could make 
themselves understsod in one’s lang^ige. Thjyr own 
language was impossible to understand or express oneself 
in, though apparently ?hey them/elvcs spoke it*fluently. 
It often proved difficult, however, to gain any reahy sure 
idea of prjevailing state of affairs, for if you askec one 
person about something, he would explain it in his way, 
and if you a^ked another he had a completely different 
opinion. In fact, it cvea*Il%ippencc! that the same person 
expressed two vicjvpoints about exactly the* same thing, 
one at the'beginning an^ one* at the end of his discourse. 
It was most c^d add*confusing. Bu^ if you pointed it out 
to him,'at first he wqpl^ look blank said* then just give that 
good-natured,‘disarming smile of theirs. 

Troulflesome though 'this was, and thefeby difficult to 
to get a plain answer an^ really find cAt about them, this 
peculiarity of theirs was far^from being without interest. 
In its way it was very revealing—in thc^end perhaps more 
revealifig than anyt^g else. 'They lacked in fact a g^ding 
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train of thought, into which casual and individual tliinking 
could be Jed and cease to be private property. They had no 
common and ever-present ideal which gave a fixed norm 
to their sayings and acti«ns. And they had not the energy, 
as it^were, to intervene sufficiently; they often left*life un¬ 
touched in a curiously ]|;iclpless fashion. There was some¬ 
thing almostkfrightening about this, one was iteizcd by a 
distressing feeling tsf emptiness. All in alj, there was no 
deep meaning in their fives—they vJere ^ust born, they 
lived and died.** 

When you tried, to explain this to them, they said that 
they didn’t understand what y/ou meant. And they prob¬ 
ably didn’t, either, They werfc too primitive»io understand 
anything other than what was purely self-evident. 

But agart from this they were very nice people. One 
liked it surprisingly well thcr^ even though one couldn’t 
approve of anything. It was really a very successful holiday 
trip, the ideal place in which to relax a trifle. 

One ,S;lt so wejl and rested. The ve;^ atmosphere had a 
beneficial effect and made one almost hilarious. Even the 
t^cers t.nbenf and sometimes let slip joking and quite 
unnecessary remarks. Discipliif^ was also relaxed slightly 
and more and more often one was allowed tp walk at ease 
in the troop. In fact} individuals were eveq^ allowed at last 
to leave the barracks on parole, although many did not 
avail themselves of this as didn’t enjoy it. But 

others, and <by degrees the majority, t^^iought it was very 
interesting and took increasing pleasure in it. They began 
strolling about the town on their own' like ^uite ordinary 
people. 

The first few times it was a very strange feeling. One 
floated, one se^!med to become air and move td- and fro 
like a disembodied spirit/-as thjpugh blown by a faint, 
imperceptible wind. And ope walked along thinking of 
this and that and Sometimes of nothinj; at all. It felt most 
peculiar. But not entirely pleasant until one got us^ to it. 
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All kinds of things were permissible. One didn’t know 
how to behave in different situations. The na lives took 
this state of affairs as a matter of cotlrse, the) moved about, 
quite at home, with an astoniAing, deft agility. iTiey 
couldn’f? lyidersta^d one’s ^nfamiliarity and somelimes 
smiled at one’s awkwardness. 

, Everythihg wa*^ utter confusion. There setYned to be no 
definite rults a'Yout^anything, ;or if th?re we^that didn’t 
mean that thej were followed. For instance, it was surely 
forbidden tc?crr«s the Street except atiJ^tain prescribed 
places, but one often saw a native who, u^hen there was no 
car or other vehicle comi?ig in either direction, simply 
made^bi the'V^tl^er sid.. It looked so ^nny. Among the 
strangers there were several who were almost tempted to 
do the same, so that they cquld boast about it vihen they 
got home. But’when it to it they just couldn’t, 

however much they wanted to. ^There was something after ' 
all that went against the grain. 

But after a little practice one gradually dearnt toYaanage 
quite well. One watched^what th^ othefS did in this strange 
world and copied as much of it as was suitable. And once 
having got the hang of eV^rythin^, one really enjoy d it 
and fourtd it >Ycry exciting. 

Picture postcards were sent home: You’d never dream 
how odd it ’8 here! Yo u sh ould have come too! Awfully 
interesting,. We go aboaTtifec just like savages and have 
great fun. Jiow are thin^^s with you? ’’ 

In the restaurants everyone sat close together and one 
could taljc tc» those *who had sorr<: knowledge of one’s 
language. "t)nce having got into cdh\ trsatioii one could 
hear the most incredible things about conditions in thei*" 
country^ And the veiy sight of the public at such a place 
was fascinating. It was a mot/cy of flixcn-haircd, black¬ 
haired and redheads, a colovrful, changing spectacle of a 
curious wildness. A flaxen-head could oe seen talking to 
someone with black h’air, as though it were notliing, and a 
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swarthy man would sit flirting with a lovely blond woman, 
who apprxently had no objection to letting him treat her 
just as he liked. It was^strange and fantastic. Occasionally 
it would happen that sdme of the tourists felt nauseated 
and Jiad to go out for a while?' but they camf l?adc before 
long and sat down again so as not to miss the unique 
experience. 

Otherwi^ one pfeissed the ^time in pokimg r bout sight¬ 
seeing, as toui;ists do. And there were plenty of curious and 
instructive thirfg#/o see. One vei^/ popi* lar^ amusement, 
for instance, was*? visit to the old-fashioned institution in 
an ancient building where thefehabitants ruled their little 
country, decided ^ow they wanted to p.jn R—entirt^ly on 
their own. There they said whatever they liked about 
their goV/!mment or anything else, made no bones about 
anything. It was so funny to sep their self-assurance as they 
thumped their fists on the table and spoke their minds in a 
loud voice. And they got their own way, no question of 
that! if* was ant awfully amusing business. When, for 
instance, one of thfem stood with ^is hands in his pockets 
and abuSid the whole bag of tricks so that the rafters rang 
—it was a laughable sight. 

But the funniest thing of all was that they th(S\ight all 
their oddities quite ^natural. They themselurs had no idea 
that they were strange. 

While the rank and file of tourists sauntered about 
in this way Snaking their quite ordina<ry and/uperficial 
observations, the scientists among them were busy eagerly 
making the most remarkable discovefies in Aeir Respective 
fields. There was fto'question here any surlace* but of 
penetrating right down to the foundation* of everything 
and exposing it^ And in this they succeeded entirely. The 
cthnographists tool? detailcK mea^irements of the shape of 
the head antt angle of the fi^e, the distance between the 
cheekbones, determined wl\ether the people were dolicho¬ 
cephalic or brachycephalic, and so Ai—the good-natured 
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inhabitants submitted willingly, ju«t smiled broadly as the* 
scientists got busy with their ingenious apparatuses. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, they arrived^ at no definite result. 
1 here turned out to be every possible kind of facial angle, 
from th# ver^ bluiit to the \^ry sharp, and long skulls and 
short skulls and those that were neither shott nor lon^—all 
jymbled tcf[ether^ It was the same as with eyerytfiing else 
in the country, ^hcre was no order. This, howler, was the 
very thing whijh prft the scioptists on the righ if track, as so 
often when » difj^culty^r incongruity le^Afc big scientific 
discoveries. They found that the underlining cause of this 
irregularity was the fact that they formed no definite race, 
at leaat rita real, modern^ense but only quite generally 
or purely biologically, that is to say they formed what one 
might call a natural race. And this was wha^ was so 
extremely interesting. Here, apparently, was*the only 
place on earth where such a natural race still existed, w^hilc^ 
all other races had long ago^een refined and become 
purebred, had beeig submitted to rational cultu^. Here, 
therefore, was the basic reason for thev dissimilanty from 
other races, which eveiPthc untfafned eye had ^ticed up 
to a point. In all, they had^o appearance in common, each 
one looked jyst as he liked or as it chanced, which ^as a 
typical sign o^degeneration. 

On the wjiole they w'ere, of course, very degenerated— 
otherwise they would Jlt^Jiavc stood still at this st^ge of 
developn^ent but^ would have progressed w'ith the rest of 
the world. Outwardly t^y looked healthy, to be sure, but 
it is eas^ to miSlcfd by somcthii^ which has nothing to 
do with tife probierp as such. Besiott, iheir all too marked 
vivacity was undoubtedly of a nervous nature and serv^ed 
to mast the inferiority Complex from whkh they naturally 
suffered. 

Degeneration was also explained by the ^ery^ fact that 
they had lived in peace fo^ several hundred years and so 
the weaker indiviSutils had never been w^eeded out by the 
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efficacy of modern warfare in this respect. As a‘result, 
there werf weaklings everywhere who impaired the race, 
whereas they could all )iavc been very strong. And people 
were allowed to marry almost anyone they liked, so that 
one often saw ill-matched cociples who shopl^ instantly 
have*ueen separated. T^ey also lacked the simplest form 
of ratioifal raf e hygiene. 

The women were undeniably handsome, an,'^ erotically 
stimulating,^ut this was uniortunatelty die to the fact 
that they did nor., bear enough children. .TJhert were really 
no more children, born than was necessary. One did see a 
lot of youngsters, but statistics showed that there were not 
enough. Owing to^^a lack of shrplus population the aation 
no longer had any healthy power of eslpansion and sank 
deeper a^d deeper into decay. 

They were an impotent, inept and on ,the whole very 
.depraved people. 

The psychologists’ inteltigence tests, made with the 
greatest A)ossible accuracy on a larg»i number of cases 
picked at random from all strata of the population, also 
gave the*,3nly result tt>*be exp(^;ted. Their branch of 
science met with no set-backs %nd the outcome was soon 
quite definite, though disappointing. The .investigation 
clearly showed a ma^rked subnormality a^J round, they 
were almost semi-idiots the lot of them. These observa¬ 
tions., when reported to theny'affused great mirth and 
gave rise to njany infantile jokes which farther iponfirmed 
the accuracy of the tests. 

The population altogether showed a frait tf undoubted 
puerility, and the seeds, of this were obtpovsly sot^n ift early 
childhood by a misguided upbringing. The children were 
retarded by being allowed to run aUbut and play with each 
other as they liked# withouit eari^estness and discipline. 
They were taken charge of in any proper units. They 
were given no exercises whatever of a military kind. It was 
noted with interest, however, that om tteir own account 
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they made themselves small wooden rifles, bows and cata¬ 
pults which" they practised with—a tend mey ^ich was 
subsequently thwarted, however. 

If the inhabitants were thus or^ a particularly low level, 
both ph^si^ayy an^ mentally, they could nqt be demed a 
certain culture, as the scientists #in this field confirmed 
daaring thc?r investigations. The fact that they had re¬ 
mained at « stage of development lortg sinc^saabandoned 
elsewhere was 'tnotRer matter, and anyway tfiis was just 
what was scf vakiable^^o research. A ^hShghtless person 
might be inclined to regard the country’s simple in¬ 
habitants with a condesccti^iing smile, but science saw 
these things v^thpnothcr eye and admilted that even they 
were bearers of a kind of culture. They had their 
humanistic and well-mcamng institutions, tblir old- 
fashioned ethics* which aft|]^ jll must indicate a certain 
modest stage of culture at whic]i the rest of the world had ’ 
once been. They had their law^s, which, how^ever lax and 
obscure, wTr^ undefiiably based on a certain co.^eption 
of justice. They had their schools, Where the growing 
generation .was educatcci, even if wrongly. Acc§rdmg to 
reports, they there acquirid knov^edge which had )ecn 
rejected •by the rest of the w orld as misleading se veral 
centuries ago. 

There wa« also a so-called higher mental culture. 
Antiquated fields ofsciei??e,Vith the most curious methods 
which had4>ecn dbearded long ago, clung to a languishing 
life, being without enco^agement and support from the 
real centiys o#cultur(f One w ould c^'ounter their singular 
representatives, mosliy^old men wiA ft gentle and meek 
smile, bent and grey and awTully friendly and obliging, bu^ 
quite impossible to Reason with, as th?y were utterly 
obsessed by their fixcci idea# regardng their precious 
“science”—one had a feeling of being in thdWpresence of 
medieval astrologi^/is and alcljemists brooding over their 
dark secrets. It was tiistreSsing to note from their many 
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liesitant, oddly diffuse 'Statements that at the samle time 
they live#^ in constant doubt as to the accuracy of their 
observations. But it would have been unjust not to admit 
that there was a certain degree of culture even in a science 
like t^hat. , 

Ther^ was also a kii?d of primitive literature, though 
quite chaoticr and confused. As was only to hi expected, 
their writer^vere aKowed to write anything at r11 that they 
happened to ^hink of, just a 5 the fancy tddk them. They 
chose their suliQ^^*’' themselves, irt othci* wdrds,-did not 
receive them frofh a uniform and organizing centre, nor 
did they compose their books‘Jointly in groups of five or 
ten, but each one made them up out of his oVn head. And 
the results were in keeping. Their works never reached the 
outside tVorld, as they were utterly without interest in their 
barbaric originality. There, wjts also the press, although it 
played no part \r\ the natioijal life as the various newspapers 
more often than not expressed different views, so that it 
was us^ss as a n^oulder of opinion. ‘ 

But even such liCbrature and such a press must be said 
to indicate a certain culture, though at an »arly stage. 
Generally speaking, it <;ould ndi be denied that they were 
a cultured race in th'ir way, even if not in the mo(iern and 
stricter sense. Their” viewpoint was not ^together con¬ 
temptible, especially bearing in mind their ^almost com¬ 
plete ’solation from the rest ofthtworld. One had to take 
a broader viCw of things and realize t^at huipanity had 
not always been on the same lev(\ as now. These were the 
conclusions reached in this respect. 

But the really relYiirkable discov^rif^s were made by one 
or two eminent historians with an exceWent all-round 
education and piercing insight who Jiad made th? trip in 
order to confirm th^ir theoifcs, wlvch they also did. Behind 
the little d^ntry’s confused notions and apparently in¬ 
explicable, disordered state pf affairs thf y found a peculiar 
train of thought which led as a'guidiiig thread throqgh the 
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whole curious maze and which,® for lack of a stricter' 
scientific term, they chose to call for the Tme b^ng “the 
idea of freedom.” The inhabitants went about quite at 
liberty. And not from any slack isiclifrercnce, as one might 
be incliaiecj ty thin^, but fr®m a real inner need—and, as 
was soon discovered, because of a^firmly rooted tradition. 
They wanted to tfy to think freely and brooked no regula¬ 
tions what<*/er iwhich were designed fo stop^hem. They 
had free reseatWi ifi all fieWs, a quest fo^ truth w^hich 
no law could reitrict. ^hey upheld iny^fp^ndence, inviol¬ 
ability and the right of the individu?;’/ with an almost 
fanatic stubbornness.* In iftivsteriously coloured and in- 
compweherisidle metaphysics of great cjpscurity they even 
seemed to want ^ uphold the liberty of life itself and 
maintained that it should not be hampered unn^essarily 
but left alone as far as posj|^J|'. In fact, from all appear¬ 
ances they taught that human life had its o^m values, apart* 
from its value in the society to which it belonged, tmd that 
this value was of a higher and more piifiaiy^ nat^. 

This idea of liberty made itself strongJy felt every\yhere, 
in their fe^ings and actions, in tfieir private and public 
life. It was neither a chafcce, unj;iistorical curiosit. nor, 
originalK', the property of this nati^; it had very old, 
ramified tradigons which were lost fdr back in the mists of 
time. Men r^'ally had thought like this at one time, they 
had fumbled and fougffP il^ir way along on thes^ 4 mes, 
seeking, ir^ their fcishion, truth and justice and a certain 
meaning in existence, a^ording to the notions of the age. 
They ha^ tri^d to^tjfply such a me^physical value to life; 
a similar train of thciught, which w'^ slill apparent here in 
all its oddity rfhd straftge, characteristic consequences, hail 
actuallf existed and Ipeen quite widcspreaTl; such a science, 
of which these grey-li^red c^d eccelLtrics were the last 
moribund representatives, had once been culft^atcd in the 
world at large. Thp whole oT tjiis singular culture had long 
since Yanished in th^counfries where it had originally had 
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its home, but in this rAnote little countrr it had survived 
and cou^d still be plainly discerned in tail its essentials; 
just as on one or twp previous occasions it had been 
po^ible to find, in similar isolated places, the living 
remnants—ii^ misunderstood end distorted fprpis* perhaps 
of cultures that were ^otherwise completely dead and 
forgotten. 

Sensing, ijghtly, 'that this should also bn tbi case here, 
and seeing‘the issue at largt, these ftistol'ians had come 
here with a purpoi^ and had been i?ichly-rfwahled«for their 
pains. It was indeed a triumph of research, and a triumph 
for the school of thought they 'represented and which was 
in open oppositio,'? to an older, more steleotyped con¬ 
ception of history. 

“Thetf^ea of liberty,” however, was not quite the right 
term and had to be replaced^by something else, implying 
’as it did a contra 4 ictio in adjecto, for freedom must involve a 
lack of any guiding idea. When one is not guided by any 
really ^«d idea,,one is free. Freedorr. as such, therefore, 
implies this very l*ck of ideas. But otherwise it was right. 
And thyTormal contradiction could easily be omitted 
when the wealth of s^udy mr tcrial w^ls sifted and re¬ 
touched. t 

There was really* something magnifice.’jt about this 
mighty thread leading back into time. This, perspective 
had*"'^deeply stimulating efTepf’o’nothe scientist and had a 
strange fasciration. It was of the utmsist importance to 
him that such a people actually st 11 existed. They must at 
all costs be preserved just as unspoilt as hitl erto and not 
influenced by the idecfel of the new ageij s© that they would 
always be there in their present state for scientists to refer 
to. To be indignant about this, as some were, was merely a 
ridiculous sentimenlality of* the kind which all too often 
hampered svjsence in its work. That must not happen here. 
It should evep be Expressly forbidden fo/ tourists to speak 
in front of the native inhabitams about conditions jn the 
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rest of Ihe world^in order not to inveigle them into forsak- • 
ing their a*ntiqu2|;ed mode of thinking. 

This, therefore, was what the scientist^ acccTmplished 
during their stay in the country^ It goes without saying 
that they were satisfied anc^proud of the results. 

All were satisfieef, ’in fact, learned and uhlearned^like. 
T^hey had seen a people who were different^fronf others, 
which nowaday! was very difficult anc^which^ot many of 
their acquaintrgices^ had dd^^. They had golfc for long 
excursions iniglopous, i^nspoilt scenery exceeded all 

expectations as regards originality and^ildness and which 
left an unforgettable memeyy. There was one thing really 
magni^cont Im this country, iftid that was the scenery. One 
felt fit £U5 a fiddl<f And exhilarated in quite a special way. 
One had gained health and strength and breathejji a pure 
,nd stimulating^air. 

The only thing one had fflSfed was a little festivity now, 
and then. There were no parades, and on? did miss those 
after a while; not first, but as time \^tnt on irseemed 
boring never*to sec any. But in an ei^otic settinyone is 
always seized at times b^ such a Telling of monotony. One 
had not been able to help|expcricncing a certain se'r e of 
insecurity eit];ier, as was only natural in a country v r.ere 
not even a part of the population w^ armed. But every^- 
thing had gone well, there had been no mishaps, every^onc 
had been so nice and f^i^'^y. All things considered^hey 
were a p^ftticular^ good-natured and pleasant people and 
one had git on very wc^ w^ith them. 

Now the d^y had (lome for the trip home and the tourists 
cmbarkeclfn the gtejimer. The weathej was fine, as it had 
been the whole time, Ae sea was calm and one stood lean¬ 
ing ovAr tlie railing, talking of one’s impressions and 
^periences and of ^Lat a w^derfu^time one had had, 
or just amusing oneseTl' with anything at the days 
passed in the most agrceabft way. An«^then-one morning 
the ship arrived and oiie^as received by tne authorities 
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"and everything else thai was so familiar. Several w'ho had 
let fall unseemly remarks during custom^ examination or 
who had' forgotten to make the official salute were waved 
good-bye to as they l<!ift„with special transport, and then, 
happy and content, one got isito the coaches reserved by 
the Aavel burfcau and settled down comfortably in one’s 
comer. 

It had bcf n a wonderful trip. But it was^ic^ to be home 
again afteil all. 
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